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This is a field worth fighting for! | 


YOU KNOW THIS FIELD—or one just like nition, has been a part of this American 


it. You have tramped its yellow stubble scene. Today, like the boys themselves, 
when the air was crisp and the leaves we have another job to do. 

were red. You have seen cottontails The full report of Remington's pro- 
scuttle through a thicket, the thrilling duction for victory is still a military 
flight of a pheasant, the bursting of a secret. Yet here are a few facts which 
covey of quail. will interest you... 


, ; - 
Boys who found adventure in this . . 
— during 1942 Remington made nearly 
field have grown up and gone away 
to Africa, to the South Pacific, to Alas- 


ka. But when they think of home, they 


one half of all the small arms ammu- 


nition produced in this country. 


| > oompr ype , mall ” smoot 
like to remember this field—a crisp — Remington's small arms ammunition 
/ , ” nl ao 3 £ ss nth 
autumn day, the open season, that Production tn se na la half months 
. thea . lane , Oo tter t 
great-to-be-alive feeling when a man of that year alone was greater tha 


that of the entire country in World 


War I. 


and his dog walk out on the land 


For more than a century, Remington, 
as a maker of sporting arms and ammu- —and in the first six months of 1943 





Remington Model 31 pump action repeat- 


ing shotgun and Nitro Express shot shells. 


Remington’s production stepped up ' 


neu 
Like every American, we look ahs 
to tl e when a man and his gun ) 
will again be headed for pe iceful d 
in the woods and fields. When tl 


days come, we'll be serving our sport 


men friends again with Remingto 4 
popular line of sporting rifles and sl} 
guns, and such famous ammunition 
Nitro Express shells, Kleanbore H 


Speed .22’s, and Core-Lokt big gan 
bullets. Remington Arms Company, I 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





**Nitro Expr Kleanbore’’ and 


I Pat. Off Core-Lok t’’ is a trade mark of | 








BILL says he cussed the moving-van 
for bringing me next door... 
I tell him, “You were poison, man, 


the first SIX months or more! . 





We short-cut through our gardens, now, 
and vault the picket fence, 


For common danger’s taught us how 


to act with common sense! 


Tonight, as we review a scheme 


to guard our homes and town, 


We'll pledge our mutual esteem oR 


with savory Seven Crown! - . si 
Seagrams 


Most PLEASING end Coe 
lo the Palate ENDED WHEE” 


Least TAxING 


to the Faste 


oe 


Scaqvath’s 


Seazram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof: Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 














Bor ror eomebody . 





and go Fishing 


PFLUEGER 


The ENTERPRISE Manufacturing Co. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


— 


There is still time for good fish- 
ing this season, If you missed a 
ichian veceiinn tis pant becouse 
of not being able to buy a new 
Pflueger Reel, maybe some good 
iclond will loan you his. Get 
away now and get a new grip on 
days ahead. 
Pflueger workers are busy mak- 
ing “TOOLS FOR VICTORY.” 
When we can again make Reels 
and Baits, Pflueger workers will 
have higher de a than ever for 


(PRONOUNCED ‘‘FLEW-GER”) 


A Great Name in Tackle 


Akron, Ohio 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 
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Ountdl@ane Liffers 


Porsenel notes on new friends 


URIOUSLY 

enough, two 
of the men whose 
feature stories ap- 
pear for the first 
time in OuTDOOR 
Lire this month ex- 
press a liking for 
bringing back pic- 
tures of their quar- 
ry, so that they’ll 
have the “before” 
as well as the 
“after’’ to show 
heir friends. 

One of these contributors is 
Sa who tells in “Go 


Glenn 
Fishing? 
Never!” how he came to do just that. 

[ lan when I was a kid,” he writes, 
“that all that cod-liver oil my mother 
choked down me would have a definite 


effect. What I can’t understand is that 
it lurked in my system for some 20 years 
before cropping out as fishing fever. 

“About 19 years ago, when I was 10, 
Dad received a call as minister to a little 
church in the mountains. Hearing those 
last three magic words, I had visions of 
living in a log cabin perched atop a 
ledge beside a rocky trail, where the 
pines swished against the windows and 
wild animals howled at night. But as 
we entered the little settlement in the 
Catskills of New York my face fell. I 
saw real road instead of a winding 
trail, a general store instead of a trading 
post, even a cemetery with gravestones! 
What was worse, I had to go to school. 

“However, there were compensations: 
playing beside the ‘crick’ in the spring- 
time, watching an angler net a trout 
from a hole behind a bowlder; listening 
to the baying of hounds on the ridges at 
he first touch of cold weather, or watch- 
ing the excitement as a hunter brought 

a black bear or a buck. 

“IT had my first hunt when my pal 
sneaked his granddad’s muzzle-loader and 
we took turns blazing away at rabbits. 

“Nowadays, when I’m not operating a 
linotype machine for a living, I like to 


hunt or—yes, or fish. 

“P.S.—My wife and I are feeding cod- 
liver oil to our 6-year-old boy and our 6- 
month-old girl.” 


RANK E. LIND- 

HURST, who 
wrote “Possums on 
Parole,” says he has 
two “peculiarities,” 
when it comes to 
wildlife. He gets 
more kick out of 
hunting or fishing 
at night than in the 
daytime. And after 
he has taken enough 
game to fill his lard- 
er he likes to switch 
from his gun to his camera. 

Born in Missouri in 1916, he’s been in 
the outdoors since early childhood. At 
the age of 5, with an old Hamilton single- 
Shot .22 rifle, he killed his first squirrel— 
and discovered what a whale of a good 
time can be had in the woods. His wife, 
he says, likes the outdoors too. His boy 
took his first camping trip at the age of 
3 months, so it seems to run in the family. 
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These famous hunting grounds of 
La Province de Québec .. . free, 
rugged and beautiful... are worth 
fighting for. 

Many thousands of those who 
used to hunt and fish in these 
playgrounds — your boys and 
ours — will not be here this year. 
They’re hunting bigger, more 
deadly game on the battlefronts of 
the world. 


This vacationland will be waiting 
for them when they return. The 
woods will hold still more game. 
The lakes and streams will teem 
with fighting fish. Game birds 
will be here. These are the finest 
hunting and fishing grounds in 
North America and today they’re 
simply getting a rest. 

To those Americans who can 
plan a hunting vacation against 


LA PR 


WRITING NEW PAGES 
IN THE BOOK OF HISTORY OF 







the stress and strain of war work 
this year we say ““Welcome”’. You 
will have to bring your own 
ammunition for sporting ammu- 
nition is no longer sold here. 
And a permit is necessary for you 
to bring your guns over the bor- 
der. But these regulations need 
not hinder you. Good sport is 
here for those who can come — 
and to those who must wait 
until after the war we say “Your 
French Canadian hunting vaca- 
tion will be waiting for you when 
Victory is won.” 

A permit to bring your guns across the border 
may be obtained by writing to the Commis- 
sioner, R.C M.P., Ottawa, stating: the time 
of your visit, your intended port of entry, 
make and se rial number of each gun. Allow 


about ten days’ time and the permit will be 
waiting for you at the mentioned port of entry. 


CE DE 
, 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
QUEBEC - CANADA 


or 48-50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 




















@ Your fall trip to Maine brings you a twin 


sporting bill: fishing and hunting. Brook and 
lake trout, landlocked salmon until Sept. 30; 
beginning Oct. 1, great bird shooting in 
Maine’s fifteen million acres of game country. 

Partridge and woodcock are reported plen- 
tiful. Then there are deer (more than ever 
this year), bear and fox. Guides take you to 
comfortable lakeside Spend days in 
bracing pine-fragrant air, evenings before a 
crackling log fire! Ex- 
cellent accommodations, 
We'll arrange your trip. 
Send for beautifully illus- 
trated guide book. 


camps. 









HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Tourist Service 

284 St. John St., Portland, Maine MAINE, 
Please send me the Official Maine 

Hunting and Fishing Guide for 1943 


te —3 


— to 
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When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention Outdoor Life 
AMERICA’S GREAT 


ALASKA tsritscie: 


NOW-—read thrilling personal experiences and 

entertaining fact articles by Alaskaos them- 

selves about this mysterious and fascinating 

Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 

a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 

for giant bear and moose—ol fishing trips in vir- 

gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 

ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 

geography and fascinating history, its forests, 

wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems, Alaska’s 
Magarine gives you all of this! 





And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs 
ane’! Send 20¢ NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magarine—or, send 00 for a year's subscrip- 
Your enjoyment iy guaranteed 


in every is- 


tion, 12 issues. 





qreciay orreni Free Subscrive to Alaska’s Megs Ras e} 
pre NOW @ eiwee free, a tw mao Trinw ry 
of Alaska 224", giving towne rivera, m j 
Glaciers, roads. etc It w ~ 

The Last Front ’ j 


treet magasing, by Return Me 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


sox 


ea cow eae ae 
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KETCHIKAN, ALASKA = 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


in low manners. H. D 
manager of a game district 
Conservation Depart- 
in a dirt road about 8 
Silent stranger 


HE high 
T iteainten, 
for Michigan 
ment, got mired 
mi. west of Hastings. 
closely watched while 
for 4 hours to get car free. When car 
was out of muck, stranger stepped for- 
ward, and demanded $5 for “damage to 
his land.” McGinley told him that town- 
Ship roads are places where you can get 
stuck free, without getting stuck for the 
privilege . California sportsmen have 
submitted plan to OPA whereby each 
deer hunter would be allowed 12 gal. 
of gas in addition to regular allotment. 
Would have to show 1943 license 
deer tags, sign affidavit that gas will be 
used for deer hunting, promise to send 
deer hides to one of four receiving points, 


turn the deer fat and tallow over to 
butcher for use in manufacture of ex- 
plosives. State Fish and Game Com- 


mission favors plan. 
Fertile soil, bigger 
study of 175,864 rabbits 
shows average weight of 
tails 2.42 lb. Weights varied 
ably with locality where taken. Miller 
County bunnies averaged 2.1 lb.; Knox 
County, 2.8 lb. Weights were compared 
with soil types studied in sample area, 
Found that poorest land has fewest, 
smallest rabbits; land of medium fertility 
has most rabbits; richest land produces 
the biggest, but as such land is intensive- 
ly cultivated, cover is inadequate to 
support large rabbit population. 
Rainbow trout was tagged in Iosco 
County, Mich., when 7% in. long, weight 
Caught 29 months later in Au Gres 
Mich.,it measured 23'% in., weighed 
Evidence is that fish left Guiley 
where tagged, ran down into Great 
then, after making this astonish- 
swam up river where caught. 


Official 
in Missouri 
the cotton- 
consider- 


rabbits. 


2 or. 
River, 
56 O72. 
Pond, 
Lake 8s, 
ing growth, 


J.WELLINGTON WHOOPS 
HIRES A BOAT; 1S GOING TO 
WRITE THE PRESIDENT 
ABOUT 






— 
Wea 





Quail queen. Tennessee hen quail at 
state game farm produced 186 eggs in 
one year. Biggest layer previously on 
record is believed to have been quail that 
yielded 161 eggs in a year 
Boulder Dam was built, Colorado River 
had 12 percent silt content, far too much 
for most game fish. Now upper Lake 
Mead gets the silt, water released from 
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McGinley toiled | 





and | 


Before | 


PLEASE 
‘COMPARE 
FISHING 











Just now we all have a job 
to do—our part in winning 
this war. When it's won and 
once again PLAY-TIME 
write to us for up-to-date 
reliable information on 
HUNTING and FISHING 
in Western Canada, Alaska j 
and the Pacific Northwest. 





RTERS) 
ARTER 


(GUIDE HEAD 


b 
Cut BAUER SEATTLE,U.S.A | 


“Lend your dough to U ne le § Jam | 


(And swat the Nazi great Il-Am. 
Sure as 


ANTELOPE — Secs : 


You’ll see hundreds of pronghorns here in W 


ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 
to 150 yds. Two seasons, June 20 to July 20 
Sept. 5 to Oct. 5. My low charge of $60 « 


Includes comfortable cabir 
swell food, daily transport 
antelope grounds Wor 

around good time. Writs 


all but permit 
& cold showers 
to world’s best 
scenery and all 
teresting details. 
OSTO V. HEATH, 901 W. Yellowstone, Casper, Wyon 
With Any Recreation 
President, Senate, Congress 
Army Officials, Under Men 
Office Workers, Families 


FOR REST All—Regardless 

Hotel Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, V«. 
Gladly Match any Fishing Resort 
A.H.G. Mears, Prop. and Fisherman 

















Rica 








You'll work better 


after you fish in 
Pennsylvania ! 


In the late Summer and early 
Fall, the streams and lakes of 
Pennsylvania are at their best 
..-and no fisherman need return 
empty-handed from these well- 
stocked waters. 


If your wartime duties permit, 
enjoy the excellent bass fishing 
Pennsylvania now offers...and 
return later in the Fall... for 
the upland small-game season 
in November... for the open 
season on black bear in mid- 
November... for the deer sea- 
son in America’s finest deer 
country the first two weeks of 
December. 


FREE! Send for this fascinating 
pictorial guide to Pennsylvania... fully 
illustrated in color and other literature. 
iddress Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, Div. O-22, Harrisburg, Pa. 


See 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bitth State off The Nation 
















Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 





dam’s lower levels is crystal clear, very 
cold, ideal for trout, and rainbow trout 
of goodly weights thrive in river below, 
on Arizona-Nevada border. 

Elk in New Brunswick. Fred M. Col- 
pitts, operating fox ranch near Salisbury, 
N. B., installed a bull and a cow elk from 
Alberta on his ranch in 1936. Herd now 
consists of bull and four cows, all thriv- 
ing, with two surplus bulls having been 
slaughtered, having died. Ani- 
mals are at large extensive tract of 
brush land. 

Game birds in plenty. South 
pheasant take for 1942 averaged about 35 
birds to each hunter; Missouri hunters 


one Cow 


on 


averaged 1% quail an hour, that same 
season Michigan predator trapper 
found bobcat in one of his sets. Went 


home to get gun and shells to kill it. Re- 
turning found that instead of $5 bounty 
he was due for $15. Bobcat had given birth 
to two kittens while he’d been away. 
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The St. Croix River Again 
PORTION of the item in the July 
issue of OwvutTpoor Lirr, on the St. 


Croix River, signed by F. Q. Bunch, is 
in error. 

The statement that the best fishing for 
smallmouths in the St. Croix is later in 
the season, about Aug. 25th, when nights 
have become cooler, is correct, also that 
the same conditions apply to the Kettle 
and Snake Rivers. 

But when the writer says he'd prefer 
to fish the St. Croix from Hudson to 
Grantsburg, the inference is that this is 
the best smallmouth fishing; whereas, 
generally speaking, the larger fish are in 
the lower waters, and the smaller in the 
upper waters. However, there is no great 
difference in the fishing from the Nevers 
Dam to Riverside Park, which is within 
a few miles of the junction of the upper 
St. Croix and the Namekagon. 
water is all fairly good and reasonably 
productive. Half a dozen fair-size bass 
may be taken by a good fly-fisherman, in 
almost any of this water in a day’s fish- 


ing. 
So far as numbers of fish are con- 
cerned, the upper St. Croix from the 


junction of the Namekagon on the north 
to the dam below the Gordon flowage is 
by far the most productive. Last season 
another man and I landed 33 smallmouth 
in a day’s fishing. We returned them all 
to the water except five. Two years be- 
fore that, in the same water, I landed 27 
smallmouth. These bass in the upper 
St. Croix range mostly from *% Ib. to 2 lb. 
In the middle stretch of the river, from 
the Nevers Dam to Riverside Park, bass 


ordinarily will run from 1 Ib, to 2% to 
3 Ib. 
The further statement that small- 


mouth fishing in the St. Croix south of 
the Kettle River is better, due to the fact 
that the bass migrate up from the Missis- 
sippi River, is entirely in error. Sewage 
from the Twin Cities has absolutely 
ruined the water from the Twin Cities 
to Lake Pepin, so far as smallmouth bass 
are concerned. Establishment of a sew- 
age disposal plant in the Twin Cities has 
improved the river, and we have hopes 


= ann 
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INA FIGHTING MOOD- 


A RIOT OF COLOR 


What a strike! It was lixe the explosion 
of a depth charge when that musky 
hit my bucktail—on a cool September 


morning. And what a setting! Leaves 


| turned every color of the rainbow by 


the first touch of frost —tall pines 


| standing dark green against the clear 


This | 


blue sky. That’s Wisconsin in autumn, 
when the fish are in a fighting mood 
and all nature a riot of gorgeous col- 
ors. I’m going back to this sportsman’s 
paradise to tangle with Wisconsin’s 
famous game fish—muskies, walleyes, 
northerns, trout, crappies and bluegills. 


I know they'll be there because that’s 


| where they grow ’em and plant ’em by 


MAIL COUPON 


the millions. So get out your tackle 
box and come along. Refit yourself for 
the big wartime job that’s still ahead. 


WISCONSIN 





WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET 
os SS « SS SSS 
Recreational Publicity Division 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 20 State Office Building, Madison, Wis. 


Please send me free packeXey Wisconsin fish- 
ing and vacation literaturé, 


Name 
Address 


City_ _ State 
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and con- 
Walnut 
in the 


To a man seeking calm, comfort, 


tentment in his steady smoke, 


looms as a springhouse, set deep 
cool earth. Walnut is mild, friendly, and 


fragrant... naturally so. Seven superb to- 
baccos from Nature’s storehouse give their 


all co Walnut. 
JOHN MIDDLETON, 


Send 6c for ample sample. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





WA Min Wiltlletond 


WAILNIUT 


A NATURAL BLEND OF 7 SELECT TOBACCOS 


The Choice of PF xperience 


ALLAN RANCH— 


Beyond All Roads 
Big Rockies of Montana 








BIG GAME HUNTING September 15 to No- 
vember 15. Elk, Deer, Mountain Goat, Grizzly 
and Black Bear. Address 
L___.__- AUGUSTA, MONTANA——__—_ 


The Sportsman's Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. 


mond Ri Wil et trair 
A. H. Currier, ‘Smokie. 


LAKE LAND LODGE 


Fishing in Sudbury District 
connections by railroads daily. 
automobile road to Lake 
Excellent meals & accommodation, Wonderful 
lor small mouth black bass, gray & salmon trout, wall- 
eyed pike (dore). ¢ ember lishing ve good tor Bass 
and Northern Pike. Outfitter for ideal canoe trips. Also 
Housekeeping cottages fully equipped. Write fold- 
ers, Maps & references 
ALPHONSE RIOUX, 
Lakeland Lodge, Skead + Ontario, Canada. 


BIG SPECKLED TROUT 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Its Northern Streams 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 
ners 7 Ib. and over caught by guests. Black Bass, Lake 
lrou Great Northern Walleye Our fishing off the 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com- 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Moose, Cari- 
bou, Deer, Bear in season, Daily train service to camp 
Bill Bruce's Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 


HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Most northerly camp on the Lake of the Woods 
20 miles from depot, by our cruiser. 
~ Best Muskie, Bass, Wall-Eye & N. Pike Fishing 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 

Main lodge. Individual cabins with inside running 
water facilities. Elect, Lights. Choice menu. Ameri 
can plan only. Write or wire for folder, full infor- 
mation and rail routing 


Hook's Muskie Camps, Kenora, Ontario, Canada. 





Finest 
Good 
Also good 





fishing 


for 

















it will return to its former meritorious 


position. In the meantime, a dam at Red 
Wing stops any possible migration of 
smallmouth bass. Furthermore, a ma- 


sonry dam in Taylors Falls completely 
prohibits fish from the extreme lower St. 
Croix and the Mississippi from migrating 
to the upper waters. The fish ladder on 
the Wisconsin side is absolutely ineffec- 
tive. This condition is verified by the 
Fish and Game Department, and further 
through the abundance of carp up to 
his dam and no carp above. There are 
mallmouth bass both above and below 
this masonry dam. About 10 mi. above 
Taylors Falls is the wooden Nevers dam 
which again prohibits fish migration. 


For as long as I can remember, we 
have caught a reasonable number of 
smallmouth bass the length of St. Croix 
Lake, which is a 25-mi. expansion of the 
St. Croix River, and from the head of 
this lake there is another 25-mi. stretch 
to the masonry dam which is fairly in- 


teresting fishing. In this stretch fish run 
is plentiful as in the middle St. Croix, 
but tend to run moderately larger in size. 

In the upper St. Croix you find the 
Clam, Yellow, Eau Claire, and Namekag- 
on Rivers, all branches of this river, in 
iddition to the Snake and Kettle, as 
established smallmouth streams. Prob- 
ibly some of the smaller branches also 
contain these smallmouths. 

Another stream famous in Wisconsin 
is the Chippewa, and two of its principal 
branches, the Flambeau and Red Cedar. 






The Namekagon is not to be compared 
to the St. Croix as a smallmouth bass 
water M. W. Thompson, St. Paul Ass’n 
of Commerce. 

GOOD NEWS, 

HONEY, SHELLS LEG 


ARE SCARCE! 





Petit Cascapedia Fishing 


UEBEC’S Department of Fish and 
@) Game has organized fishing trips for 
sportsmen on the famous Petit Casca- 
pedia River in the Gaspé Peninsula. The 
Petit Cascapedia has excellent sea-trout 
fishing in its upper waters and salmon 
fishing in its lower reaches. 


A fishing trip under this provincial 


plan starts from the upper arm of the 
western branch, reached by a 75-mi. 
journey along the Grand Cascapedia. 
The angler is then taken downriver for 
a distance of 52 mi. Each trip takes 5 
days, which allows ample time for the 
fishing. No shorter trip can be arranged. 


Cost of the trip, everything included, is 
$25 a day for a nonresident. 

Only recently has the province opened 
this river to public fishing. 


Two Indiana Rivers 


HE White River in Indiana from Gos- 

port to Spencer can be recommended 
for its fishing, and is accessible by rail or 
bus. The Tippecanoe River from Lafay- 
ette to just south of Buffalo, Ind., is 
another good one. On the last-mentioned 
river are two artificial lakes resulting 
from power dams. They are good-size 
lakes, with both deep and shallow water 
and contain both bass and catfish. These 
lakes too can be reached by rail or bus, 
out of Indianapolis.—James Conner. 
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GRAY ROCKS 
HAS EM ALL / 


3 Ib. Speckled Trout... 
gray trout (salmon trout), 
walleyes, Gt. Northern Pike. 
Good camps. . dozens of lakes and 
streams . in Laurentian Mts. of Quebec, 
reached by Gray Rocks seaplane. Indian 
guides. New booklet. 
F. H. WHEELER, 
Gray Rocks Inn 





Momeas Director 
. Jovite, Quebec 





Famous French River, Ontario 


Most attractive spot in the North, where the 
French, Wahnapitea and Pickerel Rivers converge 
to enter Georgian Bay. BASS, PIKE, PICKEREI 
MUSKIES in abundance. Open for DUCK a1 
HUNTING SEASON. First class accommodatic 
Running water in every room. Folder on request 


BEARS’ DEN LODGE 


Pickerel River P. O., Ontario, Canada 


BEARS! BEARS! BEARS! 


fall bear 
Metagama first week in 
Your bear hunt be 
with a fine camping and fishing trip. 
Folder. 


BATE’S CAMPS 
Camp 2, Metagama (via C.P.R.)N.Ont., 


NORTHERN QUEBEC *"s,35,.2°" 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 
250 sq. miles 200 sq. miles 


The best camping-canoeing trip, 











hunting, arrive 
September. 
combined 


For best 


can 


Canad 


= 


combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose 
trout fly-fishing. Lake Trout. Very Deer, Bear, Partridge 
xood for moose and bear and all pucks, Geese, Comfort 
kinds of wild birds. New ‘ 
real virgin country, just opened. ble cabins. Competer 
Something very special guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request. 
Write or wire 


uJ. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada... 





CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp Lake Timagami 


Easily Reached by Road or Rail 

A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open May 
15th to Oct. 15th. Write 

Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can 
















We, and a Heap of Fightin’ Fish 
Invite You to Our 


MAINE NORTHWOODS CAMP 


SALMON TROUT— TOGUE will rise to your fly as sox 
as ice is out. Our log cabins. real home-cooktir 
nveniences assure you a swe m1 vacat 


modern co : 
B. & A. RR connections. Send for folder and detail 
MOOSE CAMPS 


George Gustafson Wiatervilte, 
in Fish River Chain of Lakes 


Maine 











Will your child 
go to College 
2 


YES, if you start saving 


now in War Bonds! To 


insure Victory and the 
continuance of educa- 
tion unshackled by  ty- 
rants, remember _ that 
you get back $4 for ev- 
ery $3 you invest—and 
that in the meantime, 


your money will be safe. 
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Northeastern Pennsylvania 


HERE is good fishing around Tunk- 

hannock, Wyoming County, Pa., for 
about every kind of game fish found in 
the state with the exception of muskies. 

The north branch of the Susquehanna 
River is close by, and this is one of the 
state’s best smallmouth bass streams. 
Good fishermen take some nice ones on 
fly and spinner, occasionally on plugs, 
sometimes on night crawlers. Clippers 
(hellgramites), stone catfish, and live 
bait also are used. Live bait must be 
caught by the user, but clippers can be 
taken in the river. Worms are locally 
abundant and easily obtained. Boats 
are available, and at present meals and 
cottages can be procured. How much 
longer there will be restaurants—you 
guess! 

About 1% mi. below Tunkhannock the 
Bowman’s Creek joins the river. Rain- 
bows and browns usually are plentiful. 
There is taxi service in Tunkhannock. 
In near-by lakes and in the river are 
fine wall-eyes, going up to 7 lb. Oc- 
casionally 5 and 6-lb. smallmouths are 
taken. In one near-by lake 2 and 3-lb. 
catfish are caught, and bluegills that 
weigh a pound. 

It would be hard to find a better spot 
for all-round fishing than this little place 
in the mountains. Tunkhannock may be 
reached via Greyhound bus from Elmira 
or by the Lehigh Valley R.R. It is on 
U.S. Route 6, the main east-west high- 
way from New England through northern 
Pennsylvania to Cleveland and Chicago. 
—H, K. Smith. 


By Bus or Rail in Idaho 


OOD fishing is to be had in the North 

Fork and Little North Fork of the 
Coeur D'Alene River of Idaho, reached 
by bus. In that same area of northern 
Idaho there is exceptional trout fishing in 
the St. Joe River, from Avery west to 
St. Maries. This stretch of river is 
served by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul R. R. 





On the highway between St. Maries, | 


Idaho, and Spokane, Wash., at Rocky 
Point, about 12 mi. from St. Maries, is 
Lake Chatcolet with largemouth bass, 
trout, crappies, perch, and bullheads. 
Boats, cabins, and camping facilities are 
available and you can ride there by bus. 

There is very good fishing for trout, 


salmon, and sturgeon in the Clearwater | 
and Snake Rivers, south of these points. | 


These rivers may be reached either by 
rail or by bus.—O. O. Russell. 


On the Umpqua 


HE famous Umpqua River of south- 
western Oregon flows through the little 
town of Winchester, Oreg., 5 mi. north of 
Roseburg. Both places are on the South- 
ern Pacific R.R. Roseburg is really the 


better place for a headquarters, as you | 


can go upriver from there by a star mail | 


route which handles passengers. 
For the chap who’d like to have a two- 
week fishing vacation, I’d suggest that 


he go to Idleyld, Oreg., about 21 mi. | 


northeast of Roseburg, right on the bank 
of the North Umpqua River. There are 


g00d cabin accommodations there, camp 
Sites are available, there are store and | 
post office, and you are right in the midst | 
of fine trout-fishing territory. The 
place is in the mountains, there is plenty 
of fast water, and a short walk brings 
you to the river.—George R. Ware. 
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50 


pipefuls of fragrant tobac- 
co in every handy pocket 
package of Prince Albert 


70 


fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every handy pocket 
package of Prince Albert 









LONDE or 
brunette— they 
prefer the man who 
smokes a pipe! But don’t let ’em 













down! Follow through—with true 
PIPE APPEAL! Put Prince Albert 
in the bowl. FRAGRANCE to 
keep ’em smiling—on a date—at 









home —in the office —anywhere. 
GOOD TASTE to keep you 
smiling — rich taste, yet mild and 





mellow, easy on your tongue. 





P, A. is no- bite treated, crimp cut. 











STAMPS 









(irs THE No-Bite 
SMOKE — 


THE Rich Taste 
COMES THROUGH 









f 
ce MILDLY! 





Fighter’s Day Dream 


OMETIMES when 

the evening is unusu- 
ally quiet and peaceful, 
here in the South Pacific, I forget that 
I'm in uniform, so I can go back to the 
States—and home. 

It’s easy to pretend that I’m on some 
little Wisconsin lake with wooded slopes 
which come right down to the water’s 
edge. Instead of being tossed around 
by huge waves in a Pacific troop trans- 
port, I’m riding in a small rowboat on 
the calm, mirrorlike lake. There are no 
huge antiaircraft guns mounted on the 
sides of my vessel-——only gentle oars. And 
in my hands, instead of a rifle or a sub- 
machine gun, is a casting rod. 

High overhead, a mere speck in the 
blue, wheeling and dipping on effortless 
wing, sails a hawk in search of its eve- 
ning meal. No high-altitude bomber; 
just a hawk. Two mallards come sailing 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





in on braced wings, looking for all the 

orld like dive bombers, and drop into 
®. reeds at the edge of the lake. Then 
the sun sets behind the trees, and the 
coolness of eventide descends. 

Kind of nice to be in a world where 
bubbles floating to the water’s surface 
mean, not a deadly torpedo but a harm- 
less turtle; where a rapidly widening V 
is made, not by the periscope of a skulk- 
ing sub but by a diligent beaver. 

A cautious step, and the snap of a 
dead twig, in the undergrowth at the 
water's edge. But there’s no need to 
duck— it isn’t a Jap sniper. Just a deer 
family—-buck, doe, and fawn—out for an 
evening stroll and a drink at their fa- 
vorite spot. 

Hear that tut, tut, tut? It’s not the 
chatter of a .50 caliber machine gun but 
the tap of a red-headed woodpecker. And 
that dull rumble in the distance—could 
that be heavy-artillery fire? No, just 
a waterfall. 

As evening shadows fall softly over 
lake and wooded hills, a plaintive call 
can be distinguished from the other night 
noises. To a scouting party, such a 
whistle means: “Deploy and advance.” 
But tonight it means a plover, calling to 
its mate as it plummets down to the 
marsh at the far side of the lake.... 

So people’s thoughts the world over 
are about the war, and even the crea- 
tures of the wild remind us of the gi- 
gantic job ahead, Fight we must, and 
will—with guns and bonds and faith 
until once again we can fish and hunt 
in peace, and to our heart’s content. 
Pvt. Edward Thomsen, somewhere in the 
South Pacific. 


Regional Licensing 


EDITOR 'M HEARTILY for 
Outdoor Life: W. R. Mackay’s pro- 

posal to license fisher- 
men for certain areas of the country. 
There are very few men who could fish 
the whole country (which would be 
covered by the so-called “national li- 
cense”), and they wouldn't be keen 





about paying a large fee for fishing just 
around their usualhaunts. Butif the coun- 
try were divided up into districts a per- 
son could pay a nominal fee and have 
the privilege of fishing one or more 
states. I believe that with this arrange- 
ment, the revenue would increase, in- 
stead of decreasing, and it could be 
divided among the states in the district. 
—Ralph U. Shockcor, Detroit, Mich, 


Gas-Pipe Barrels 

ROM time to time 

we read of the dan- 
ger of using shotguns 
having laminated or Damascus barrels, 
and not long ago a letter in “What’s on 
Your Mind?” pointed out the peril in- 
volved in shooting one of the cheap 
foreign shotguns of more recent manu- 
facture. Here is proof of that danger: 
The other day I picked up a section of a 
set of barrels that I had sawed off such 
a gun a few years ago. I figured that I 
might use some cuts off the barrels as 
ferrules for tool handles. I placed the 
barrels in the fire to melt off the rib, 
then sawed off eight rings. Imagine my 
surprise when I found that I had also 
melted open a seam in the barrel, one 
which had been concealed under the 
rib. Instead of rings, I had eight pieces 
of curved iron. And that gun was a 
modern hammerless!—Leo Heimburger, 
Oroville, Calif. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





Pickled Suckers 
LETTER published 
Outdoor Life: in OutTpoor LIFE a 


EDITOR 


while back asks for 
hints as to how to cook trout so they’ll 
taste like something more than just fish. 
Obviously there is interest in making 
your catches of fish of every kind of real 
use in these rationed days. Recently I 
got some real dope on how to make 
coarse fish tasty as well as preserving 
them. 

The recipe is the result of experiments 
with the common carp sucker, than 
which there is no coarser, bonier fish. To 
pickle your fresh-caught fish, cut them 
into thin fillets, remove backbone. Scale 
fillets, wash, and wipe dry. Then pack in 
dry salt, arranging alternate layers of 
fillets and salt. Leave in salt for at least 
10 days. 

To pickle, take fillets from salt, wash, 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


freshen in clear water for at least 
hours. Lay flesh side up on flat surfa« 
Sprinkle liberally with mixture know 


~) 


I 
1 


as pickling spices, adding a bit of finely 


chopped onion. Roll up fillets with spic 


inside, fasten each roll with toothpick. 


Put in glass jar or earthenware cro 
Then pour over fillets undiluted vine; 
in which is dissolved 14 lb. salt and 
lb. sugar to each gallon. 
at least an inch of this liquid. Add af 
slices of onion and several whole red } 
pers. 

After this treatment the bones becx 
soft, like those in canned salmon, and t 
fish is very good indeed. This pickli: 


should be applicable to any of our coars 


fish, as well as game fish. Full uti 
tion of all our edible fish and gam« 
now necessary for all of us who go af 
This recipe will help.—George J. Ky 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Hunters Handicapped 
EDITOR EING a hunter, 
Outdoor Life: 

shell situation hers 
the United States. Sure, the Army 
Navy come first—and that’s all well 
good. But when I read, week after we: 
of shoots held by a gun club closs 
home, when we hunters can’t get sh: 
I wonder if there’s such a word as 
tice. 
What’s more, I hear the trapshoot« 
Grand American Handicap is being 
again this year. Handicap? Looks 


Cover fish wit! 


burned up about the 


a 
K, 
to 


1 


Ke 


it’s the hunters who are handicapped. 


That event uses enough shells to sup; 
thousands of hunters for a 
shooting. Why didn’t they cancel 
Hunters, millions of them, have t: 
without until the war is won—th: 
you’d think game meat on the t 
ought to have priority over sma 
clay pigeons.—H. L.Soverign, Mass 
Ohio. ; 


seas 


Curiouser and Curiouser 
EDITOR ILL a ground! 
Outdoor Life: without pro 

tion, attack a mar 
squirrels one day, 
when out 


was hunting 
standing motionless, 


weeds a rod away, running dir 

toward me at full speed, jumpé 

whopper of a groundhog—the la! 
WERE You i 
WEARING A ION a. 


ZoorT S$. ? : $ /f 
° ~ Fs. Weg! 
=C? 
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I've ever seen. I sent a .22 long rifle 
bullet to meet it when it was 10 ft. 
away, and subsequent proceedings were 
of no interest to him. 

But why, when it could have run in 
uny direction, did that groundhog head 
raight for me? Hydrophobia, perhaps? 
but in 


uo 


Some Easterners may laugh, the 
Southwest the “hydrophobia skunk” 
h 


; been known to attack both animals 
nd humans, seemingly without fear. 
Now for my next: There’s an artificial 
lake here which supplies the town with 
water. The story goes that two boys 
were fishing from a boat that was tied 
to shore. Drawing in his line, one of the 
boys saw a fish following the bait but 
not biting. As it came alongside, the 
boys grabbed a loose board from the boat 
bottom, slipped it under the fish, and 
flipped a 5-lb. bass aboard. 

That fish was a big one—and so was 
the story. I don’t believe even the low- 
ly carp would allow a board to be put 
under it; as for a bass, I say it would 
give its tail a little shake and be some- 
where else in a hurry. 3ut then, I’m 
from Missouri.—Geo. E. Blackford, Mem- 
ph s, Mo. 


Where, Indeed? 


BOUT this business 

of whether or not 

a chap under 21 should 
be allowed to hunt: Having hunted since 
I was 12 (I’m now 24), I have just one 


Alo 
x33 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





thought in mind. If such a law had been 
in effect during the last 20 years, where 
would our country be today?—Dale R. 
Green, U.S.N., Texas. 


Another Kid Makes Good 


EDITOR J O'CONNOR'S 
Outdoor Life: story, “The Kid Gets 

His Buck,” rang the 
bell with me, because it reminds me of 


the time I took out my own youngest 
boy when he was home from school on 
a week-end. I gave him my .30/06 and 
carried a smaller rifle. Then he went up 
one canyon while I tackled another. 
Well, I saw deer but they were beyond 


the range of my little rifle. We were to 
meet again on a ridge for lunch but 
when I got there I found the boy hadn't 
yet arrived. I hailed a neighbor, who 
was passing, and he told me he'd seen 
my boy about a mile back. I started in 


that direction, soon heard the boy whistle, 
ind spotted him. He hailed me. 

When I arrived at the spot where he 
was standing I found he had killed a 
large buck. I helped him load the deer 


Di horse and he started for home 
with his prize. Was he a proud kid? Yes, 
ind so was his dad. Next year I bought 
him rifle of his own and he got a buck 
that season too.—T. F. Ervin, Richmond, 


Bullfrog in the Duck Pool 


EDI TOR 


OME people think 

Vutdoor Life: bullfrogs do a lot of 
good. Maybe so—but 

th ilso do a lot of harm to our ‘wild 
waterfowl. If you don’t believe in their 
ability to catch and eat young ducks, 
just pick up a big one and look at his 














teeth, a row of small ones all along the 


upper jaw. J think bullfrogs do more 
harm than good.—J. Jones, South Bel- 
more, N. J. 
Poor Achheso! 
EDITOR NSWERING Charles 
Outdoor Life: F. Hilder’s com- 
ment on my _= story 


about water buffalo, “Killers Must Die”: 

When I next return to Africa I shall 
request my friend the game warden to 
move all rogue elephants and buffalo 
from the jungle to more open country be- 
fore being eradicated. The hermit killer 
who brought tragedy to the little forest 
village of Kikore was very inconsider- 
ate. If he’d been out on the plains, where 
he’d be visible from a long way off, he'd 
have saved me a lot of worry. 

Hilder contends that hunting buffalo 
is like killing cows in a barnyard. Has 
he ever heard of a Mr. Williams, killed 
by a buffalo in the Ellnairobi forest of 
Tanganyika in 1935? His gun bearer 
had run away with the other gun at the 
critical moment. Again, a Mr. Blan- 
chard, with no chance to shoot, was 
killed by a buffalo in the dense O’Lolmoti 


forest in 1937. Shall I list more acci- 
dents? 

Gun bearers like mine, Hilder says, 
have never entered his ken. Poor Ach- 


heso! He saved a Mr. Waldner’s life by 
shooting the lion who had knocked down 
the bwana in waist-high grass Wald- 
ner, you see, thought as Hilder did about 
the “harmlessness” of African big game 
Achheso saved my own life by downing 
the elephant of Ufiome who had killed 
the assistant district officer, a chap 
named Ireland. A vine tripped me, and 
I fell in front of the pachyderm. 
Sometimes, perhaps, Achheso was a 
little cocksure. But he was dependable, 
and he came from a fearless tribe, the 
Wambulu. I taught him to shoot. Hil- 
der, who says he knows the type of man 
who carries guns for the bwana, would 
have run him out of his camp for proffer- 
ing advice. Now, I wonder why the Tan 
ganyika government recently hired Ach- 





EDITOR RED G. FRENE, in 
Outdoor Life: a issue, asked 

for information on 
snapping-turtle traps. Here is a 
simple way to catch turtles. 

Take a medium-size fishhook, a 
piece of heavy cork or a gallon can 
for a float, some wire, and a piece of 
red flannel for bait. Paint the float 
a bright color, so it can be seen easily. 
Fasten the wire to the can, the hook 
to the wire, the wire tothe can. Place 


recent 


the rig where turtles are abundant 
and visit it every day. Fish or stale 
meat may be substituted for the red 
flannel as bait This rig has caught 
me many a snapper.—Jack Jones, 
South Belmar, N. J. 
EDITOR pn poereigicor turtles 
Outdoor Life: are mighty good 
eating, as Frene says. 


To make an effective trap, take four 





First Catch 


heso as a regula! Surely 
not because gun bearers—-to quote Hil- 
der once more—are “a little above the 
average porter” in intelligence!—A. R 
Siedentopf, Denver, Colo, 


game ranger. 


Referred to Ray Bergman 


EDITOR Byers EATHER 
Outdoor technique, it ap- 
pears, offers much in 
the art of piscatorial research. I'm think- 
ing of Dr. Maximitian Toch’s article, “Get 
Them All Day—Every Day,” saying that 
you should fish deep for bass in hot 
weather, and of Russell J. Clark’s letter in 
rejoinder, saying he gets ’em off the top. 
Now, I've fished various lakes in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Utah, Arizona, Indiana, 
and Illinois—-particularly Twin Lakes in 
Clark’s home town of Paris, Ill.—-and it’s 
been my experience that both men have 
grounds for their contentions. 

Lakes in the West are almost devoid of 
sufficient shore cover to permit Mr. Bass 
to hide from the sun when it gets really 
the place to find him is deep in 
secluded like those of 


Life 


hot, so 


some 


canyon, 





Roosevelt and Coolidge Lakes, Ariz. Re- 
cently J my limit from Coolidge, 
fishing 15 or 20 ft. down—-which is deep 
to take with artificial lure. 

The other side of the picture? Well, I 
practically grew up on the banks of the 


took 


bass 


densely cattailed, willow-studded, pad- 
matted shores of Twin Lakes. There I 
learned how to feed 'em from a baited 


hook, only to fool 'em later with a sur- 
face plug. Last August my brother Tom- 
my (now in the U.S. Navy) and I took 
our limits of bronzebacks from Twin 
Lakes, using only fly rod and panfish-size 
surface lure. 
I hereby 


refer Clark to “Ray’s Day- 


book of Angling in your May issue 
page 67, column 3, paragraph 3. When 


going after bronze bruisers, more study 


of the environment and less quibbling 
would seem to be in order.—Lester R. 
Viullins Miami, Ariz. 

aanereres ———— 


Your Turtle 


logs 4 or 5 in. in diameter and about 
i ft. long, notch the ends, and fit them 


together to make a square frame. 
Nail a piece of poultry wire to the 
bottom Every 4 in. all around the 
inside of the frame, drive a series of 
spikes so that the frame floats, 
they'll stick out at least 4 in. from the 
logs and level with or a little above 
the wate! 

Now place a dead chicken or rab- 
bit in the center of the trap. When 
the bait gets high, the turtle will 


climb in after it ind he can’t get out. 


A 


in even simpler device, but less ef- 
fective, consists of a post driven into 
e lake so that about a foot sticks 


mut. Large fishhooks are nailed around 
the post just at the water line, and 


the bait rests on top of the post. The 
turtle gets his foot caught trying to 
climb the post, and there you are.— 
C. J. Millsap, Chicago, Ill. 
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when intrepid fliers were barnstorming in crates! 





Of course there’s a little difference in size—and 
a little difference in purpose. But don’t let that — Stainless steel, chrome, molybdenum and nicke! rea 
Do Your puty fool you. Casual comparison will reveal lots of alloys and other fine metals followed—until Sea- bi 
BUY relationship between the sparkling motors of our = Horses were composed almost entirely of the % 
WAR BONDS finest airplanes and a Johnson Sea-Horse. materials most urgently needed in the Nation 3 abo 
Both are compact, powerful units—by reason —_ Present program of war plane construction. ps 
of much the same kind of engineering. Both have The Sea-Horse, being a little fellow, doesn’ - 
solved the problem of weight—and in much the __ roar. It purrs. But its purr results from the san is 
same way. Both are marvels of modern metal- characteristics that distinguish airplane motors at 
lurgy. You'd be surprised at their similarity in sheer quality, high relation of power to pounds — | 
use of specialized metals. ruggedness out of all proportion to weight, a! . a 
Fact is, Johnson used aluminum to revolu- smooth, DEPENDable operation. oth 
tionize small motor design way back in the days JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS “i 


THERE §18 NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 


Today’s Sea-Horses are all for the armed services. Tomorrow’s Sea-Horses, 
built out of twenty years’ experience, will be revelations in performance. y 


JOHNSON SEA:‘HORSES jr DEPENDABILITY \ — 
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Here is an important artic 


a nation-wide survey to fi 
done to provide public-fi 


first report, the start of a 


By 
BEN EAST 


You may not have encountered these particular signs, 


which stood in Michigan, 


but if you're a fisherman, 


you've certainly been greeted by their counterparts 


OU drive out east of Traverse 
City, up in a country that affords 
some of the best trout, bass, pike, 
and bluegill water Michigan has 
to offer, on the Boardman River and 
Arbutus Lake road. At the main cor- 
ner where the road leaves the town you 
come to a neat, green-and-white sign. 

If you’re a stranger the chances are 
you'll stop and rub your eyes and do 
a little wondering at that sign. It’s 
not elaborate. It doesn’t say much. It 
doesn’t need to 

“STATE PUBLIC FISHING SITE,” the sign 
reads, with an arrow pointing along the 
road out of town. You rub your eyes 
again. Public fishing site? How come? 
That's something anglers have dreamed 
about for the last twenty years, all across 
the United States. But ways to make the 
dream come true have been hard to find. 

That sign you’re looking at, mister, 
is one of a lot of similar signs posted 
“ ng Michigan highways these days by 

le state Department of Conservation. 
Sig ns that point the way to more than 
& hundred places where you or any 
other fellow, hungry for a little fishing, 
can step down to the water and launch 
his own boat or toss his own flies with- 
Out asking anmyone’s permission. It 
doesn't matter whether you hail from 
Michigan or Maine, Texas or Oregon, 
you're welcome. 

Public fishing sites, like public hunt- 

grounds, call for land. And land 
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fronting on water where the fishing is 
any good fetches a fancy price. Money 
doesn’t grow on trees, and the politi- 
cians who make laws about such things 
as fishing are pretty busy with “more 
important matters.”’ So, all in all, public 
fishing sites aren’t too common. But 
several states, as well as Michigan, have 
realized the pressing need, and their 
conservation departments are now en- 
gaged in active, continuing programs to 
acquire fishing-water frontage, not only 
for their own citizens but for those of 
other states where increase in posting 
is curtailing seriously the waters open 
to public angling. 

Public fishing waters offer permanent 


relief. All you need to do is buy a fish- 
ing license and, in Michigan, follow 
the signs. Once you reach the pub- 


lic fishing site the world is your oyster. 
The sites are being added at the rate of 
about fifty a year, for when the sports- 
men of Michigan drafted the blue print 
for this public-fishing program they 
took pains to make sure it would go on 
for a long time. They set up the ma- 
chinery and provided money to last, not 
for one year or five or twenty, but in- 
definitely. As long as the public goes 
fishing within the borders of the state, 
and buys licenses for the privilege, 
Michigan will go on acquiring lake and 
stream frontage for anglers to use. 
That’s what Michigan has done and is 
doing, and the issues leading up to this 
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Today, in Michigan, this 
long-dreamed-of sign is 
a reality, and similar 
notices are springing up 
in ever-growing numbers 
throughout the country 
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interest to you, for 


are of 
paralleled in your state. 


movement 
they may be 

The kick-off came 
when Frank Collins of 
owner of 120 acres of land on Pine 
River, in Lake County, strung three 
strands of barbed wire across the river 
where it entered his land, and beside the 
fence posted a sign reading, ‘‘PRIVATE 
PROPERTY. NO TRESPASSING.” 

The Pine was quite a famous trout 
river and the fence generated consider- 
able heat in local fishing circles. Many 
residents of the county had fished the 
river all their lives. They didn’t like 
the new order. In fact, they disliked 
it violently. 

A trout fisherman by the name of 
Gideon Gerhardt—a name long to be 
remembered in Michigan angling circles 

made up his mind that Collins could 


way back in 1925 
Toledo, Ohio, 
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be damned. Gerhardt had taken trout 
from the Pine for twenty years, and he 
reasoned that a river wasn't changed 
by a barb-wire fence and a few signs 
So he climbed over the fence and started 
fishing. Collins at once brought tres- 
pass action against him. 

Gerhardt won a jury decision in a 
Lake County justice court. Collins then 
took his case to circuit court, and again 
a jury ruled against him. But this time 
the judge overruled the jury and as- 
sessed damages of six cents against Ger- 
hardt. By now the case was becoming 
famous. The Michigan division of the 
Izaak Walton League intervened, and 
the decision was appealed to the state 
supreme court. There the judgment of 
ix cents was reversed; the court ruled 
that the Pine River, having floated logs 
to the sawmills, was a navigable stream, 
ind so open to public fishing. 


NGLERS thought that settled it, 
A and that public rights had been 
learly defined and upheld. The future 
looked rosy for trout fishermen. But men 
vho want to keep the fishing for them- 
selves don't give up easily. Collins and 
ome men from Toledo formed the Ne- 
-o-Shone organization, and acquired 
ome seven miles of frontage on both 
anks of the Pine downstream from the 
Collins property. The angler who en- 
tered the Ne-Bo-Shone property afoot 
ould wade downstream as far as he 
‘It inclined, then turn around and wade 
ack to where he started. If he tried 
to leave the river along the banks he 
was guilty of trespass, and guards with 
rifles or shotguns were posted along the 
river to arrest anybody who made that 
mistake. After that there wasn’t much 
chance for wading fishermen to go very 
far downstream from the Ne-Bo-Shone 
fence. 

















Harry Gaines, leader in Michigan's successful campaign 
for public-fishing sites. And right: Fishermen on one 
of the state's recently opened excellent trout streams 
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However, there still were canoe par- 
ties. The Pine is an ideal river to fish 
from a canoe. Under the court ruling in 
the Collins case it was possible to enter 
the club property at the upstream end, 
fish the whole seven miles, and take out 
below the downstream fence. But the 
club soon fixed that. 

The club decided to go in for “‘stream 
improvement” in a big way. Elms that 
grew along the river at strategic bends 
were lopped off, toppled into the stream, 
and anchored, branches and butt, with 
stout steel cables. Against these sturdy 
barriers the driftwood of the river came 
to rest. The result was a series of five 
“fish shelters” that today would serve 
nicely as tank traps on any war front 
in the world. Each log jam was from 
twenty to fifty yards long and filled the 
river from bank to bank; the biggest 
towered twenty feet above the water. 
They were jagged snarls of stumps and 
roots and logs. The current, sucking 
under each jam at the upstream end, 
gouged out a deep hole and left no foot- 
ing for a canoeist wanting to take out 
and carry over. 

Canoeists passing through the Ne-Bo- 
Shone property after the jams were 
created were content with one trip. 
There was no portage around the bar- 
riers. Armed guards kept pace with 
each visiting canoe, following it down 
the entire seven miles, and they saw to 
it that nobody went around the obstacles 
by coming to land. 


ISHERMEN had been mad back in 
. 1925, but they were a lot madder now. 
Complaints poured in on the Michigan 
Department of Conservation. Attempts 
were made to tear out the log jams by 
force, but the guards wouldn't stand for 
the removal of a single pine root. In 
the fall of 1932 things came to a 
head. The Department 
of Conservation, nee- 
dled for months by 
angry fishermen, 
served notice on the 
club that the log jams 
had to come out. If 
they were not re- 
moved promptly, said 
the ultimatum, the 
state would do the job 
itself. 

The club took the 


case to court, asking an injunction to 
restrain the department or anybody 
else from molesting the five barriers. 
This time, because Ohio men were 
bringing suit against residents and offi- 
cials of Michigan, the controversy was 
taken before a federal court. In Febru- 
ary, 1934, Judge Fred M. Raymond of 
the United States Court for the District 
of Western Michigan, ruled against the 
club and in favor of the public. 

Judge Raymond’s opinion doubtless 
will have considerable bearing on similar 
disputes for a long time to come. 
“Through the centuries,’ he said, ‘the 
oceans, lakes, rivers, and tributary 
streams have been highly useful to man- 
kind for fishing, travel, and commerce 
There should be no narrowing of rights 
hitherto recognized. The citizen ought 
not, for other than the most compelling 
reasons, to be deprived of those blessings 
which nature’s bounty has provided.” 

In January, 1936, he was upheld by 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Cincinnati. The U. S. Supreme Court 
would not hear the case. The Ne-Bo- 
Shone opened its log jams, channels 
were cut through each barrier, armed 
guards no longer followed each passing 
canoe. The Pine River was open once 
more, a free highway for boating and 
fishing, as the Ordinance of 1787 had 
specified all navigable rivers of the 
Northwest Territory should forever be. 


GAIN it looked as though an irritat- 
A ing problem had been settled oncs 
and for all. But the courts had ruled 
only on what could or couldn't be put 
into or across a stream. Nothing had 
been said about the bed of the stream 
itself. 

W. C. Taggart, an oil man of Big 
Rapids, was the one to bring that point 
up. In 1939 he built an eight-foot fence 
across the Little South Branch of the 
famous Pere Marquette River in north- 
ern Newaygo County. The Department 
of Conservation promptly notified him 
that the fence was an illegal barrie 
across a navigable river and must comé 
out. Taggart cut the fence. 

But in March, 1940, he moved 
dredging crew onto the river at his pro} 
erty line. Steel sheet piling was drive! 
into the river bed along both banks t 
keep them from caving. A tight-wover! 
eight-foot fence was put up on steel post 
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welded to the sheet piling, making it 
impossible for a fisherman to step out 
on shore at that point. Between the 
two rows of piling a hole eight feet 
leep and thirty or forty feet long was 
dredged in the river bed. The same 
measures were taken at the other 
boundary of the property where the 
lands of the Big Rapids Land and De- 
velopment Company, a club, adjoin Tag- 
gart's. The way into the Taggart and 
the club property was closed for wading 
fishermen more effectively than any log 
jam had ever blocked the Pine. There 
was no way to get around these stream- 
bed barriers. 

Again the state Department of Con- 
servation went to court, and in 1941 two 
of the three judges who heard the case 
ruled that the Little South was not a 
navigable river, and that Taggart and 
the adjoining club were within their 
rights in dredging the stream as a 
barrier to the public. The conservation 
officials at once carried the case to the 
Michigan Supreme Court, but to date, 
two years later, nothing has been heard 
from it. 


ICHIGAN fishermen were now 

weary of having to go to court 
every two or three years to defend a 
privilege as important as fishing in 
public waters. It was certain that the 
surest way of getting a place to fish was 
to buy it. If the state were to buy a 
little chunk of shore every two or three 
miles on its best trout streams, or a few 
acres on some of its 6,000 inland lakes, a 
long step would be taken toward solving 
the whole mess. Michigan sells a lot 
of fishing licenses each year—around 
900,000 in a good year, 650,000 of them 
to residents. All right, somebody sug- 
gested, why not earmark a share of 
each license fee to be spent in buying 
piaces for the public to fish? 
The Northern Michigan Sportsmen’s 
ssociation, comprising about thirty 
upper-peninsula hunting and fishing 
clubs, and headed by Pete Trudell, a 
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At right is a log jam, one of the ugly, river-filling tangles that a group 
of Michigan landowners threw across the Pine River to prevent any fishing 
by the public. Armed guards saw to it that nobody got around these barriers 
by way of the bank. Below: A log jam after it had been opened by court order 






veteran sportsman of 
Negaunee, started the 
ball rolling. They got 
some letterheads print- 
ed showing a barefoot 
fisherman trudging 
down a country road bordered by no- 
trespass signs, obviously looking for a 
place to put a bent pin in the water. 
The NMSA had fought some years be- 
fore for the purchase of game refuges 
and public hunting grounds. That drive 
had ended in a law earmarking $1.50 
from each resident deer license sold, to 
buy and develop game lands. That had 
made a precedent. The NMSA plugged 
the plan for some time without get- 
ting much help from the more populous 
downstate counties, where fishing is 
heaviest and the problem more acute. 


HEN along came the Michigan United 

Conservation Clubs, comprising about 
100 lower-peninsula organizations under 
the leadership of another militant presi- 
dent, Harry Gaines of Grand Rapids. 
They took the ball and hit the line. 

Strangely, there was opposition from 
the Department of Conservation—-which, 
its members explained, didn’t want “its 
hands tied.”” It resented the earmarking 
law as reflecting on its good judgment. 
“We've got the license money,” mem- 
bers insisted. ‘‘We can use it to buy 
public fishing areas without putting any 
new law on the books.” 

“Sure you can,” 100,000 fishermen 
agreed. “But up to now you haven't 
been doing it. We're tired of waiting. 
We want a definite program whereby 
a certain amount of money will go for 
fishing lands each year.” 

Michigan has a good conservation de- 
partment, but for once it was caught out 
of bounds. MUCC and NMSA drove 
ahead and victory came suddenly. The 
1939 legislature passed a law earmark- 
ing forty cents of each dollar paid in 
for resident fishing licenses. This means 
that the Department of Conservation, 
in an average year, has about $250,000 


to spend for the purchase of frontage 
on good fishing water. 

That, mister, is the reason for the 
sign you saw on the street corner in 
Traverse City, and for all the other 
“PUBLIC FISHING SITE” signs that are 
blossoming by roadsides in every sec- 
tion of Michigan. Beginning with 1940 
the Department of Conservation has had 
a land expert on the job to get the most 
out of each dollar. In the first three 
years the department bought and paid 
for 120 sites, and got options on another 
hundred. 

Those first sites are scattered through 
fifty-five of Michigan’s eighty-three 
counties. They opened up some of the 
most inaccessible fishing waters in the 
state, where for years the public had 
no chance at all of getting free fishin. 


RCHARD LAKE is a good example. 
OC It’s a big lake and a good one, 
twenty miles out of Detroit. That’s an 
old resort country, developed many years 
ago and intensively fished by those able 
to reach it. On Orchard Lake the one- 
gallus fisherman couldn't get a Jook-in. 
There wasn’t a square yard of public 
park or other recreational land on the en- 
tire lake. True, a public highway circled 
it and at two or three places came down 
to the water’s edge. From those spots, 
you'd think, a man could launch a boat 
of his own if he wanted a day’s fishing 
But the village of Orchard Lake fixed 
that. The village fathers passed an 
ordinance prohibiting parking along the 
road. If you stopped to unload a boat 
the village traffic cop gave you a ticket 
before you could get the boat off the 
top of your car. 

The Department of Conservation 
bought 364 feet of frontage on that 
lake, and thus (Continued on page 76) 
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Gen. George Catlett Marshall and 
his favorite companion in the 
field, Serg. Tom Tweed. Between 
them they have served a total of 
seventy years in the U. S. Army 


J fpershiile 
NTING PARTNER 


MEET TOM TWEED—SERGEANT, 
GENTLEMAN, SPORTSMAN, AND 
PAL OF OUR ARMY'S BIG BOSS 





By 
ARTHUR GRAHAME 


EN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, Chief of Staff and 

Commanding General of the Army's Field 

Forces, has a favorite hunting partner. Like 

the general he is an old soldier, but he doesn’t 

wear the stars of high command on his shoulders. He 

is a wiry, soft-spoken noncommissioned officer who is 

quietly proud of the facts that he is serving his twenty- 

ninth year in the infantry and that his two sons also are 
doughboys. 

Officially, Master Serg. Tom Tweed is chief range 
warden at Fort Benning, which means that he is in charge 
of fire prevention and game protection on the immense 
military reservation in the rolling foothill country of cen- 
tral Georgia, which is both the home of the Infantry 
School and the training ground for combat units. Un- 
officially he is a leader in the sporting activities which 
pleasantly enlivened peacetime duty at the big post, and 
which are being carried on, on a reduced scale, even in 
wartime. He also is one of the most accomplished and 
versatile sportsmen it has been my good luck to know 
an excellent wing shot, a crafty and patient turkey hunt- 
er, an expert trainer and handler of both gun dogs and 
hounds, a fearless rider, a past master in the art of 
handling “night dawgs” in coon and possum hunting, and 
a fishing enthusiast who knows how to make a casting 
rod produce a bass or crappie dinner. 


the Fort Benning airfield which gave a lot of satis- 
faction to every sportsman in and out of the Army whi 
heard about it. 

General Marshall was escorting British Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden and British Field Marshal Sir John 
Dill on a flying tour of Army training installations. After 

the general and his guests had finished their in- 
spection at Fort Benning a group of high-ranking 
officers gathered on the concrete apron of the air- 
field to see them off. Stars, crowns, and silve 
eagles glittered in the sunlight, and rows of decora- 
tion and service ribbons shone like miniature rain- 
bows on well-tailored tunics. 

Before this distinguished assemblage ‘appeare 
Serg. Tom Tweed wearing a field jacket and wit! 
a large wild turkey gobbler in his left hand. Hé 
saluted General Marshall and stood stiffly at atten 
tion. The general’s weather-wrinkled face brok¢ 
into a wide smile as he returned the salute wit! 
military precision and then shook hands heartil\ 


A AFTERNOON late last winter saw a happening at 


Sergeant Tweed said that he’d shot his season’s gob- 


bler that morning, and knowing that the genera 
liked wild turkey and couldn’t take time off to shoot! 
one for himself, he’d thought that perhaps he 
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like this one. While the turkey was 
being stowed in the plane the general 
vanted to know where Tweed had shot 
t. The sergeant told him, and Gen- 
ral Marshall, with his hunter’s keen 
1emory for the details of country, knew 
the exact spot. Then he introduced 
Sergeant Tweed to Anthony Eden. 
.fterward I asked Tweed what he and 
e British diplomat talked about. “I 
t the general and him do the talking,” 
» told me. ‘They talked about hunt- 


” 
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Neither General Marshall nor Ser- 
ceant Tweed is the sort of soldier who 
ver forgets the wide gap which mili- 
iry discipline and custom impose be- 
tween a four-star general and a non- 
commissioned man. But their days in 
the field together have made it possible 
for them to bridge that unforgettable 
gap and become real friends——a circum- 
stance which makes sportsmen who are 
vearing uniforms for the duration only, 
feel that ours is an army in which it is 
no hardship to serve; and sportsmen 
who aren't wearing uniforms feel that 
in spite of its necessary distinctions be- 
tween men of different rank, ours is an 
essentially democratic army worthy of 
the all-out backing of their tax dollars. 


ERG. TOM TWEED is a native of 
S western North Carolina. As is the 
ise with most boys in that part of the 
world, he grew up on intimate terms with 
‘unting dogs and learned to shoot a gun 
s soon as he was big enough to carry 
ne. In 1915 he decided that he wanted 
» see the world, enlisted in the Army, 
nd was assigned to the 29th Infantry, 
then serving in Panama. Not getting 
to France for the big show in 1917-1918 
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was as bitter a disappointment to him as 
it was to many another Regular, but 
there was one big compensation—the 
deer hunting was good in Panama. He 
did a lot of it in his free time, and one 
jungle twilight got a thrill out of kill- 
ing a big tapir with a single clean head 
shot; it was a queer-looking animal, but 
when roasted it tasted like good pork. 
One of his hunting companions in Pan- 
ama was Col. Townsend Whelen, then 
an infantry lieutenant, now a widely 
known authority on sporting arms, and 
at one time gun editor of OUTDOOR LIFE. 

In 1919 the 29th was ordered to Fort 
Benning. Tweed went home and got 
married, and then re-enlisted; since 
then he always has signed up for an- 
other hitch before his current enlistment 
has run out—good enough proof that 
he likes the Army. He was one of the 
first to appreciate the hunting and fish- 
ing possibilities of the big Fort Ben- 
ning reservation, and his interest in 
them resulted in his being transferred to 
the post detachment and assigned to 
warden duties in which his skill as a 
woodsman and his knowledge of wildlife 
would be of value. 

General Marshall has been in the 
Army since he was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant in 1901, shortly after he 
had been graduated from Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. A keen and competent 
horseman, a good man with a shotgun, 
a coon hunter of parts, and a lover of 
surf fishing, he has made outdoor life 
his principal recreation during his 
forty-two years of service in various 
parts of the world. 

There have been, of course, periods 
during which he has had no time for 


sport. One of them was in the first 
World War, when 
P he was chief of op- 


erations of our Ist 
Army in France. 
He is enduring an- 
other one right now, 
for handling what 
probably is the 
the most important 
and most difficult 
military job in the 
war gives him no 
opportunity for rec- 
reation other than 
a daily early-morn- 
ing horseback ride. 
He got his last shot 
at a game bird a 
couple of years 
ago. Sergeant 
Tweed was re- 
sponsible for it. 
The general was at 
Fort Benning on 
military business. 
Late in the after- 
noon he found that 
he had an hour to 
spare before his 
plane was_ sched- 
uled to leave. “It 


Serg. Tom Tweed and 
his pointer, Flash. 
Thanks to Tom, Fort 
Benning's game is defi- 
nitely on the increase 


wasn't much time,’’ Tweed says, “but I 
did the best I could. I got my pointer, 
Flash, and we headed for a pea field 
where I'd seen a pheasant the day be- 
fore. After we'd been hunting the field 
for maybe fifteen minutes Flash pointed, 
and when a pheasant got up the general 
knocked it down, Then I stepped on the 
gas and we got to the airfield before 
plane time. It wasn’t much of a hunt, 
but it was the first one the general had 
had for a long time, and he enjoyed it.” 


ENERAL MARSHALL and Ser- 
~J geant Tweed first met when the 


general, then a lieutenant colonel, be- 
came assistant commandant of the In- 
fantry School. ‘“‘That was in the fall of 
1927,”" the general says. ‘“‘Tweed was 
huntsman of the post fox-drag hunt, 
and he turned his best mount, Steger, 
over to me to give me safer rides over 
a then-unfamiliar country which was 
pitted with hidden holes. Later, I found 
him taking the leading role in wild-pig 
and coon hunting on the reservation. He 
is a thorough woodsman, a fearless 
horseman, and an expert in his under- 
standing of the habits of local wild 
animals and game.” 

Perhaps to non-Georgians, General 
Marshall’s reference to wild-pig hunting 
will need a word of explanation. The 
wild pigs of the Fort Benning reserva- 
tion are not wild boars; they are de- 
scendants of razorback “hhawgs’”’ which 
went wild several generations ago. Fast, 
pugnacious, and tough, they rank close 
to the real “Rooshins” of the North 
Carolina and Tennessee mountains as 
big-game animals. Hunting them on 
horseback is exciting sport, and when 
they are brought to bay they give the 
hounds plenty of fight. 

It was during the five years that 
General Marshall was on duty at Fort 
Benning that he and Sergeant Tweed 
became steady hunting partners. The 
general was especially fond of turkey 


hunting—he liked the long horseback 
ride in the dark, the quiet advance 


through the woods from where they left 
the horses to the blind, the long wait 
as the eastern sky grew gray and the 
sun came up, the tenser wait while they 
listened to unseen turkeys clucking and 
gobbling before they came into the 
open to drink, and at last the thrill of a 
quick shot at a wary bronzeback. He 
and Tweed went turkey hunting every 
season, and stuck at it until each of 
them had bagged his gobbler. And 
there were long, quiet days of quail and 
dove shooting; early-morning gunning 
from blinds on the banks of the Chat- 
tahoochee when the duck flight was on; 


moonlit fall nights when there was 
hound music on the hills as_ they 


stumbled through the underbrush on the 
trail of a coon 

Members of the Regular Army soon 
grow hardened to frequent moves, but 
General Marshall was sorry when orders 
took him away from Fort Benning. So 
was Sergeant Tweed. 

Sooner or later every doughboy officer 
draws an assignment at the Infantry 
School, and Tweed has shot with a num- 
ber of them who now are wearing stars 
and playing (Continued on page 60) 
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~ RAINBOW RATION 





lf Vis hadn't seen that newsreel of a life raft he'd never have thought up this twin-tuber 


IS and I knew that long jaunts 

were out——bald tires, no gas, and 

little time to spare. That meant 

angling close to home. We also 
knew of a place on the Snake’s North 
Fork in Idaho where the rainbows run 
large and hungry. But it would take a 
boat to get to them, and to lug a boat up 
there would be nqbody’s idea of a good 
time. Then Vis had a real idea, which 
got its spark from the rubber boats 
carried by our airmen. He had two old 
truck tubes that would still hold air, a 
friend of his had a chunk of canvas, and 
Vis knew what the life rafts look like 

he had seen one in a newsreel. 

So one morning there came a terse 
marching order from Vis. ‘Have your 
hat on in thirty minutes,” he said. “I’ve 
got a bushel box full of floatability.” 

At the last little service station on 
the way, Vis dragged a box from the 
back of the coupe. In it was a limp 
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sack and some slats. From that, with 
the help of an air hose, we assembled 
a craft that was an American victory. 
It had portability, stability, ventilation, 
and comfort—even to air cushions for 
your rump, regardless of where you sat. 
In fact it had everything! 

Now when a guy waits too long to go 
fishing, his angling takes on a new sig- 
nificance. There must be due ceremony. 
No detail is unimportant. The trout 
were rising the evening we got there. 
But it was fitting that an elaborate 
camp be constructed, that we have a 
hearty supper, and top it all off with 
appropriate tall tales beside the camp 
fire. 


UNDAY morning, with our break- 
S fast dishes done, our camp put to 
rights, and our rods strung, Vis and I 
were watching the surface of the North 
Fork from the bank, aching to get 


FROM TWO OLD TRUCK 
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TUBES—A PERFECT | 


WARTIME TROUT BOAT 


By 
CLYDE ORMOND 


started. The sun was two hours hig! 
Occasionally a tiny green fly, vanguar 
of the impatiently awaited morning 
hatch, bobbed along midstream lik 
some elfin ship. Vis would spot it, gral 
my arm, point, and do a miniature wa: 
dance. Then, suddenly, the high-water 
ripples carried a dozen midget flies 
two dozen. 


UT in midstream there was a swirl 
O and an audible plop as _ twelvs 
inches of rainbow trout took his first 
mouthful of breakfast. I started for the 
boat but Vis restrained me. When th: 
fish rose a second time, we scrambled 
aboard and pushed off. Our boat bors 
more than a faint resemblance to tw: 
tubs swathed in the family wash. But 
it was our thumb-to-nose answer t 
Schickelgruber, and it has made our tri} 
possible. So to us it was beautiful. Wé 
rowed out to within thirty feet of th 
swirl and put out the anchor. 

With boyish enthusiasm, Vis switche 
out a false cast. Once, twice, thre 
times. The tiny artificial paused in mi 
air three feet above the water and fort) 
feet upstream, then drifted down to t} 
surface. 

Flash! One instant there had bee 
a fly. The next there was but the r: 
ceding dimple, and a yard from whe! 
the rainbow should have been, a poun 
of silver explosive stood on his tail an 
shook with finny fury. Vis choked wit 
delight. His jeweled reel sang a song a 
sweet to any angler as the finest syn 
phony, and he played the fightin 
twelve-incher to a standstill, drainin 
every drop of joy from the long-await« 
situation. 

Vis barely had boated the trout wh¢ 
he spotted another rise fifty yards dow! 
stream. ‘Look! Did you see that 
Let’s go after him.” 

Vis took up the oars, I eased up 
the anchor rope, and we drifted dow 
so as not to scare the trout. “Try hi! 
Vis,” I offered. 

“Don’t be so big-hearted,” he can 
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back. “It’s your turn” I waited until 
the fish made a second swirl among the 
rapidly emerging hatch. The false cast 
felt right, and my green imitation set- 
tled a yard above the swirl. I didn't 
see the fish until it broke water, but at 
the sting of the hook he came out, shak- 
ing spray in a series of tail walks and 
somersaults. The natives likely heard 
my whoop. Two carefully made casts. 
Two fighting rainbows. Ah! This was 
living again. 

A guy should have his fishing. When 
it becomes necessary to trade his rod 
for a monkey wrench, or a Garand, he 
does it willingly, of course. Fishing is 
one of the things he’s trying to preserve. 
But a fellow is a better soldier or war 
worker if occasionally he can sandwich 
in a session with the old fly rod. 

“Remember what we talked about last 
night?” asked Vis, grinning with the 
satisfaction that only an angler can 
know. 

“You mean about rationing?” 

“Uh huh. Rationed sugar, rationed 
gas, rationed tires, rationed coffee. You 
remember we agreed to ration our rain- 
bows.” 

Vis puffed on his pipe and leisurely 
dried his fly. We watched the river’s 
surface gradually come alive with feed- 
ing trout. “Yep, we agreed on a gentle- 
man’s ration. Seven rainbows apiece— 
one for each day of the week. We were 
to quit when we got our ration for the 
day. We've got it now.” 


self-denial. The rainbows were on 
the feed. We could have got our 
limits on spinners. We could get them 
on the duplicates we'd tied, right on the 
spot, of the tiny green midges that were 
on the water, and that we were fishing 
dry. We could argue, with reason, that 
after all a guy’s entitled to at least one 
lay of near perfection in fishing when 
he’s waited so long to enjoy it. But it 
wasn’t really the trout we were after; 
it was the fishing. There'd be a lot of 
satisfaction to leave plenty of trout to 
dream about for next time. We reeled 
in and started back. After all, there 
were six more days to come. 
The next morning we were at it again 


) seit-deni took about the utmost in 





in our rubber tub, with Vis craning his 
neck for a rising fish. Suddenly he ex- 
ploded, “Did you see him? A _ two- 
pounder! Right over there.” 


_ VER there” was a shaded spot un- 
O der some overhanging willows 
along the east bank. There the river, 
for a hundred yards, levels out like a 
policeman’s arches, and for once a good 
trout rose in a place that wasn't in the 
middle. I rowed over. The rainbow 
didn’t come up again, but Vis had him 


marked, staked out, and practically 
landed. 
“Boy, watch this!” he enthused. 


“That’s a fish! 
today.” 

“You haven’t caught him yet,” I re- 
minded him. 

“He can’t get away, can he? 


He’ll be my ration for 


He’s in 


the river, ain't he? No place else to go.” 
Vis switched out the tapered leader 


carefully. The green midget settled, 
bobbed along, danced lazily over the 
water. Nothing happened. “Drag!” 
Vis grumbled. 

Once again he cast. Again the green 
speck of fly rode down the alley, and 
again nothing happened. The third 
time, the fly floated only a yard when 
there was a swirl like someone doing 
the Australian crawl. 

I guess maybe Vis was out of prac- 
tice from a long winter’s waiting, or 
maybe Vis eats heartier on Mondays. 
Anyway he certainly must have wanted 
that trout. He snapped back on his rod 
as though he was upending a steer with 
a lariat, and the leader whipped back 
in his face. Forty feet downriver, three 
pounds of rainbow arched above the 
coppery surface, and shook a mighty 
head at the impudence of a fly that had 
had the nerve to sting him. 

Vis gasped. (Continued on page 86) 





All set to go where the 
trout always rise —in 
the middle of the river 


Assembling our bushel of 
floatability, Right: The 
hatch was on; hurriedly 
| tied some imitations 




















Blacks, silvertips and brownies— 


ENERALLY speaking, human be- 
ings are instinctively afraid of 
bears. This fear is probably in- 
herited from prehistoric times, 

when bears were larger and bolder than 
they are today, and when it was relatively 
easy for a bear to snatch a man from the 
huddle of poor, night-frightened humans who squatted around 
a fire and waited for blessed daylight. 

Today we possess powerful rifles and shotguns, and can 
handle even the most dangerous brute, but the fact remains: 
folks are still afraid of bears. Now it must be admitted that 
a bear, well armed with sharp teeth, long claws, and heavy, 
death-dealing paws, may fight to kill if cornered. And some 
may do the same thing out of mere annoyance or a dislike 
for humans. 

The conduct of a bear of any species seems to depend upon 
the disposition of that particular individual, plus the chain of 
events leading to an encounter with a man. It is said that 
the immense brown bear of Alaska will go out of its way to 
knock your block off; I wouldn’t know about that because I 
never hunted one. But I can testify that the grizzly may be 
an ill-tempered, dangerous beast on occasion. Once I threw 
a coffeepot at one, and it promptly chased me up a tree. My 
partner heard the fracas, grabbed his gun, and wounded the 
grizzly so sorely that it turned tail and ran clear to the snow 
line. We found its bloody trail next morning, followed it for 
hours, but found no spot where the bear had rested. As we 
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they all spell trouble the hard way 


By PHIL H. MOORE 


were not bear hunting, but on a definite mission, we could 
spare no more time. We gave up and returned to the valley 
trail. That was one grizzly that did not stay to fight. 

On another occasion, in the foothills of the Uintas, in 
northwest Utah, this same partner and I were horse-packing 
down the side of a mesa overlooking a stretch of sage- 
covered park land, in the center of which a flock of sheep 
perhaps several thousand head—-was milling about frantical- 
ly. We caught sight of several shepherd dogs working 
furiously on the flock’s outer fringes to keep their charges 
rounded up. 

This, unfortunately, was the worst thing those dogs could 
have done; for three bears—two silvertips and a brownie 
were right in the middle of the closely packed herd, walking 
about on their hind legs and slapping down sheep in a 
frenzy of killing. Meantime the sheep were bawling and 
jumping over one another, and we got a glimpse of the 
sheep herder himself on the far side of the flock. 

Disregarding our two pack animals, my partner and I 
pulled our carbines from their scabbards and rode into the 
fray. Our mounts were not broken to bear hunting, and 
since they became badly frightened at 
the scent of bear, we had quite a time 
trying to get in a good shot at the 
murdering bears. Our rearing mounts, 
the great waves of bleating sheep, at 
times engulfing us, the roaring charge of 
the bears in our direction, all made our 
attack a reckless one. But we persisted 
until the bears were almost upon us 
then we turned tail and they returned 
to their amusement. Dead or wounded 
sheep were scattered all about the plain 

Again and again we resumed the at- 
tack. Finally we knocked down one 























grizzly—a silvertip. The two other bears 
loped straight at us, jumping over dead 
sheep. Our horses bolted and the bears 
turned back. 

We got our nags under some control 
and once more rode into the dust. We 
ilways attacked side by side; otherwise 
we might have shot each other. My 
partner was now depending on his .45 
revolver; he was an expert with it. I 
stuck to my .30/40 carbine. This time 
we both got in some deadly punches on 
the other silvertip and it went down. 
We backed away and slipped in some 
fresh shells. 

The brown bear, nearly as large as 
the fallen silvertips, turned and slowly 
started off. We sheathed our firearms, 
loosed our lariats, and shook up our 
ponies. The instant our ropes were in 
the air the ponies ceased to be afraid. 
This game they understood and liked. 
My partner landed his rope about the 
bear’s neck, while mine, by some chance, 
got a hitch on a hind foot. My pal rode 
by the bear on a hard run and jerked it 
mn its side. When my rope came taut 
t stretched out the bear’s hind leg and 
spun the beast half around. The ponies 
set back on the ropes as cow 
horses should. 

3ut they soon found it was no steer 
to which they were fast! The bear 
reached for the rope that stretched out 
rom its neck, gave a yank, and jerked 
my partner—pony and all—-about two 
lengths right toward it. It was more 
ike a skid, for the nimble pony never 
lost its feet. My horse did some skidding on its own account 
it skidded the frantic bear hind-end-to the instant the other 
rope slackened. Quick as a cat, the brownie turned to fight 
my rope. It managed to reach the lariat with a front paw; 
made a slash and yanked me and the pony toward it like a 
trout on a fishline. My partner’s pony promptly took up the 
slack—the lariat tightened on the brute’s neck. 

Fighting, squirming, and now squalling, the bear started 
to roll over and over in the dust. My partner’s sixgun be- 
gan to bark. I had no time to unholster my carbine, nor 
was it necessary. The choking rope and the crashing bullets 
soon did the business. 

Those bears had fought us for more than an hour, and in 
ill that time they made no attempt to run away. Not until 
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My partner and | pulled 
our carbines from their 
cabbards and rode full- 


tilt into the mix-up 















Pat's rifle spoke twice. | 








































turned and ran 


two were dead did the third show any inclination to retreat, 
and then with evident reluctance. 

Another day, not so long ago, in the Lake Rossignol timber 
district of Nova Scotia, I was jogging along the river trail 
with a famous professional bear hunter, Pat Lacey. It was 
late in the afternoon of a spring day, and we were headed 
toward a couple of bear traps Pat had set upriver. Suddenly, 
a hundred yards ahead of us in the trail, we saw a huge black 
bear shuffling rapidly in our direction. I had a small camera and 
told Pat I'd like to try for a picture. We stood perfectly still 
except that Pat stealthily swung his .30/30 into firing position. 

The bear saw us, growled like a dog, and increased his pace. 

“Can’t fool with that bird,” grunted Pat. “Take your pic- 
ture quick!” 

My hands fumbled as I bent over the camera and tried to 
get the image of the bear in its finder. No use—I couldn't 
see a thing. 

-at’s rifle spoke sharply twice, and my head jerked up. The 
bear was still coming-——it was almost on top of us! I turned 
and ran. The rifle spat twice again. I heard Pat shout and 
looked over my shoulder. He was still in the same place 














with the dead bear almost at his feet. 
I retraced my steps, knees rather shaky. 
Was I afraid of that bear? I know my 
legs were afraid of it! 

“I have shot, in trap and out, some- 
thing over a hundred bear in my time,” 
observed Pat. ‘But this is the first time 
I ever had a lone bear dispute the right 
of way with me when I was a-minding 
my own business!” 

It took us so long to skin out that 
animal that it was pitch dark when we 
hit the trail for home. I was nervous 
all the way back: the path was lined 
in many places with heavy thicket. I 
sighed with relief when we stepped into 
the home clearing. That was a cross- 
grained old bear. Might not such a 
brute jump a man on a dark trail? 

One bear in a hundred might. Not 
that he’d attack because he was hun- 
gry and wished to make a meal of a 
man. No, it would be because some old 
crosspatch of a brute was annoyed at 
the intrusion of a human being; exactly 
as an ugly dog will sometimes spring 
at an unoffending person. 


And bears are like dogs in many 
ways. A good-natured bear is a harm- 
less clown; unhurt, he'll run away 


rather than take the chance of being 
misunderstood. When they are hunted, 
without dogs, they soon discover the 
hunter first, usually long before he sees 
anything but their sign—-bear spoor in 
the mud, or a bear’s “bathtub” in some 
shady swamp, or a freshly clawed or 
bitten “bear tree.” 

The law prohibits the use of unleashed 
dogs in any woods inhabited by moose 
and deer, so a bear hunt in Nova Scotia 
is a woodsman’s game. What it takes 
are guts and gumption, patience, vigi- 
lance, and soft moccasins. While one is 
hunting bear, he is soon aware that the 
quarry is also hunting the hunter. Not 
that the bear has any idea of taking the 
offensive—-it just wants always to know 
the whereabouts of its pursuer; not to 
permit him to get too far away lest he 
turn up at some unexpected point. 

In that beautiful stretch of wilderness 
extending from the coastal highway at 
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Chester on the Atlantic Ocean side of 
Nova Scotia across to the Bay of Fundy 
(a distance of some thirty miles), there 
are uncountable lakes, streams, bogs, 
wooded hills, and swales. This country 
is uninhabited by anything except game 
and fish. A peculiarity of the forest 
glades is its apple trees, which have 
sprung up from seeds in apple cores 
tossed aside by lumberjacks. These trees 
bear what is locally called ‘wild fruit.” 

Bears and deer love apples. The re- 
sult is that this particular section is a 
favorite feeding ground for those ani- 
mals. Low-bush blueberries and high- 
bush huckleberries grow abundantly, 
too, and are a favorite bear food. 

Three of us—Frank is a veteran of 
the woods and Vincent a young genius 
at hunting—had some bear traps set 
back about three miles from the At- 
lantic highway at a place near the “Cas- 
tle.” This Castle is a tremendous, craggy 
hill which towers above the surround- 
ing country. Each time we visited the 
sets we found them sprung, the big 
steel traps turned upside down and the 
bait gone. Some crafty old bear was 
doing us dirt. 

By May we decided we'd had about 
enough of that bear, but agreed on a 
final visit to the traps, with the hope of 
getting the old marauder. Now, in 
Nova Scotia there is a bounty on these 
animals and they may be killed at any 
season. But it is against the law to 
carry a rifle or a slug-loaded shotgun 
in the woods at any time except dur- 
ing the open season for deer or moose. 
However, there is usually no trouble 
when a hunter of good character is 
caught in the woods with a rifle plus 
a dead bear. But woe betide the man 
who has a record as a poacher of deer 
or moose if he is caught in the same sit- 
uation! 

Anyway, the three of us started on 
our final expedition at 4 a. m. and took 
our rifles along. After we crossed the 
coastal highway we were swallowed by 
the wilderness. We had no intention of 
going immediately to the three traps. 
These had been set about half a mile 
apart. We circled around the 
Castle and approached the first 
set from the lee side, fully a mile 
distant. We went quietly into a 
deep spruce swamp where bear 





sign had been evident on a previous trip. 
In a dark hole was a bear’s bathtub: 
an excavation some six feet across and 
shaped in a rough square, made by the 


bear itself. It held about two feet of 
cold spring water, which appeared to 
be still roiled up. Apparently the bear 
had hardly left it when we sneaked 
along. 

Frank and Vincent were both sniffing. 
The latter dipped water up on his fin- 
gers and wet the edge of his nostrils. 

“Not far away,” whispered Frank. 

Vincent nodded. 

“Hardly had its breakfast yet,” whis- 
pered Vincent. “It’s a bear. They ain’t 
no cub tracks. And it’s a big old brute 
too. I figure it will make for Paddy’s 
Clear, where that old cut of logs was 
left and never sledded out. That place 
is to windward of us; so is the beast. 
Those logs are full of ants, and bears 
love ‘em. And just beyond is a hard- 
wood hill covered with oak and beech. 
If the deer ain’t got ’em all et up there 
will be a lot of mast under those trees 
from last fall. I seen where bears was 
digging up wild potatoes only last week 
when I was freshening the blazes along 
Miller’s line on the south side of the 
hill. If this here animal keeps a-going 
the way he’s headed, he’ll come into 
them feeding places from the lee side. 
They always do.” 

We knew all that, Frank and I, but 
it showed us that Vincent knew his 
hunting too. Lacking any better ideas 
of our own, we decided to let Vincent 
set the strategy. In any event, we'd 
always be going toward the Castle and 
our traps, and felt sure we had a large 
bear between us and the Castle. And 
we were downwind from it. 

Making no noise, we spread out so 
that there was an interval between us 
of some 100 feet. The distance was not 
important except that we had deter- 
mined to keep one another in sight at 
all times, for two reasons: 

First: a matter of safety. Not that 
we feared an attack by the quarry, but 
we did not want to shoot each other in 
case the game should suddenly be 
sighted. Second: we spread out enough 
to cover a “swarth,” as Frank put it, 
about 400 feet wide; I, on the flank, 
could see about a hundred feet to the 
right, and as (Continued on page 59) 





As he made a rush for his rifle, Frank 
stumbled—and fell flat on his face 
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sport in North Africa comes from an Oregon 


boy, who is gunner on a Flying Fortress 


HE hunt was arranged expressly 


for us—eleven Frenchmen, seven 

U.S. Army officers, and myself. 

We piled in a truck along with two 
{rab beaters and eight dogs, and drove 
far back in the mountains. The dogs 
were a mixed bunch—one black-and- 
white terrier, one red hound, and the 
rest just mutts, long and low and stocky. 
They were all battle-scarred; one had a 
tendon torn out of his hind leg, another, 
1 big knot on his stomach where a boar 
had slashed him. Incidentally, the best 
of the lot was the terrier; he was first 
ifter the pigs every time. 

Both Arabs carried ancient muzzle- 
loading pistols, loaded with black pow- 
der but without ball, and a “bugle” 
made from a cow’s horn. The hunt was 
conducted almost exactly like a deer 
drive. We were placed in a big semi- 
circle at the base of a ridge, and the 
Arabs, with the dogs, drove up the 
valley toward us. When the dogs 
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By 


This timely tale of a day’s 


jumped a pig, the Arabs shot their 
pistols, blew their horns, whooped 
and hollered—anything to get the pigs 
started in the right direction. 

Three of us had issue rifles, one officer, 
a captain, had a Tommy gun (ha!), and 
the others had .45 automatics. The 
Frenchmen all carried shotguns, every 
one a 16 gauge, and loaded with either 
buckshot or slugs. 


HE first drive found us on the side of 

a ridge, along a well-worn trail. We 
were about 150 feet apart, and scattered 
over at least half a mile of the trail 
maybe more. My side-hill position was 
fairly open but there was some brush 
and a lot of small oaks. I was about 250 
feet from the top of the ridge. 

After a short wait we heard the 
muzzle-loaders go off, and then, faintly, 
shouts and the sound of horns. I stood 
in the trail with my gun at ready, and 
my knees rattling like castanets, for 
about ten minutes. Then, 
coming in my direction, 
arose a noise loud enough 













to be made by a _ steam 
engine or an elephant. I 
squatted down on my heels 
and looked under the trees, 
trying to see what it was, 
and all of a sudden ap- 
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peared a great boar, run- 
ning from side to side 
through the trees and brush, 
his ears straight up and his 
nose close to the ground. If 
you think a pig can’t look 
big and can’t travel you 
should have been there. He 
was traveling down that hill 
like a fast express, and as 
far as size was concerned, I 
couldn't see why he didn’t 
knock the trees down in- 
stead of running around 
them, 

All that time I had my 
gun on him, trying to get 
in a shot, but the trees and 
brush made it hard, and I 
sure didn’t want to wound 
him and make him mad at 
me. The nearest tree was 









ten feet away, and that was just nine 
feet too far. Well, I let him have it as 
he crossed the trail about seventy feet 
up the hill from me. When I shot I saw 
the dust fly and knew I had hit him, 
but it didn’t seem to faze him; he kept 
on going for about fifty feet, then 
quartered toward me. And there he 
stood, with his legs apart, his head 
down, and as mean a look in his eye as 
I ever hope to see. I had the gun on 
him and could have shot him square in 
the head, but there were three French- 
men across the canyon from me and I 
was afraid to let go with that high- 
power rifle. If he had come at me I 
would have had to, but I guess he was 
too sick to bother, because in just a 
few seconds he wheeled and started 
down into the canyon. I could have 
shot him then, but by that time more 
things were coming toward me through 
the brush. I didn’t know whether they 
were dogs or pigs or jackasses, and I 
was too busy trying to find out to worry 
about a pig I had already shot. 


S IT turned out, my pig went to the 
A bottom of the canyon, jumped two 
small dry creek beds, went up the other 
side about 200 feet, and stopped. He 
waited there, swaying and weaving, 
until one of the Frenchmen walked up 
to him and put him out of his misery 
with a double load of buckshot in the 
head. By that time the dogs had ar- 
rived, and I went over to get my first 
undisturbed look at a wild boar-—-and to 
a warm handshake and congratulations 
from the Frenchman. It was an experi- 
ence that I will never forget, and a 
thrill that would be hard to equal. The 
Frenchman said the pig weighed more 
than 200 pounds. Pretty good, I 
thought, when I heard that the largest 
ever killed there was around 250. 

We made three more drives that day, 
and on the third, the dogs chased an 
old boar around a point and down the 
ridge. Almost everyone got a shot at 
him, but he got away. I didn’t shoot 
because I was too busy digging a hole at 
the base of an (Continued on page 56) 
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By JACK O'CONNOR 


COUPLE of friends of mine drove 
up in front of my house one 
day with two buck antelope. 
They almost caused a traffic 

jam, and one passer-by, who stood gap- 
ing at them, said, “Good Lord, there 
just ain’t any such deer!” 

That is about the usual reaction to a 
first sight of that amazing creature, the 
pronghorn. The average American is 
used to looking at deer, and when an 
antelope comes along he isn't prepared 
for it. 

A big buck antelope feeling his oats, 
prancing along with his rump patch 
extended so he looks as if someone had 
tied a sofa pillow on his rear end, his 
red mane up, his fantastic-looking 
black horns coming just above his eyes, 
looks like nothing else in the modern 
world—-except an antelope. 

Yet this strange-looking ‘deer’ is 
destined to be what he once was—one 
of the most important of American 
game animals. For the pronghorn has 
made an astonishing comeback, so 
much so that most Western states now 
have open season on antelope, and any 
sportsman in the United States with a 
yen to vary his diet of deer hunting can 
go after the animals by coming West 
and buying a nonresident license. Even 
now, several thousands are taken an- 
nually in such states as Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona. The antelope is crowding the elk 
as one of the most important game ani- 
mals in this country, and soon he may 
come third to the white-tail and mule 
deer. 

Antelope are hardy and prolific, and 
their favorite range is open and sparse- 
ly timbered country which will produce 
no other big game. 

Yet in spite of the growing impor- 
tance of the antelope as game, the 
average sportsman knows about as 
much about him as he does about the 
musk ox or the Tibetan argali. Some 
years ago an antelope story of mine in 
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Jack O'Connor compares two 
good heads taken by his party 
in typical pronghorn country 


















OUTDOOR LIFE started a controversy 
which raged for months. This probably 
will too. 

The antelope not only looks strange; 
he is strange. He has no close relatives 
anywhere in the world. Instead he is 
the last surviving member of a large 
family of animals which ranged over 
North America millions of years ago. 
At one time there were antelope no 
larger than foxes, antelope with spiral 
horns, antelope with four horns. But 
long before the coming of the white 
man, probably before the coming of the 
Indian, they became extinct, and only 
our pronghorn remains. 


HE pronghorn shows his relationship 

to deer in that his horns are branched 
and that he sheds them annually. He 
shows his relationship to sheep and to 
old-world antelope in that, unlike deer, 
he has a gall bladder, and that his 
horns are not antlers, which are bone, 
but true horns, composed of hair. He 
sheds only the branched outer shell, 
keeping the core over which the horn 
grows. And that accounts for the story 
that antelope never shed their horns. 
The mechanics of the shedding are 
these: In late October or early Novem- 
ber, the horns begin to crack and curl 
at the base, and the new horn begins to 
grow from the core beneath. As the 
shell loosens, the new horn pushes the 
old one off. By the first weeks in De- 
cember, most of the antelope I have 
observed, have shed the shell. By the 
middle of March the new horn is about 
grown, but very soft. In July it is hard, 
jet black, perfect; and by late August, 
the bucks are beginning to fight for the 


little un- 


Does, too, have horns 
branched spikes never more than four 
inches long, which they also shed. 


does. 


horns of the bucks are cruel 
weapons. The points are curved and 
very sharp. During the mating season, 
which begins in most sections during 
the last part of August, the bucks fight 
ferociously for the harems of does 
Animals killed then or shortly after, 
when the open seasons begin in most 
states, almost always bear the marks 
of conflict. Practically all bucks will 
have long, ugly-looking slits in their 
necks where their rivals have nicked 
them. Now and then a beaten buck 
will be killed. Punctured lungs and 
punctured abdomens are far from un 
common. Locked horns come about ox 
casionally too. In my files I have pic 
tures of two such bucks that died o1 
the range. 

Like the horns of bighorn sheep 
those of antelope continue to get large! 
as long as they live. The present 
world’s record has stood for more thar 


The 


forty years, an enormous head thal 
measures 205/16 inches along the 
beam. The animal that grew thos: 


horns was a very old buck. How old 
You've got me. Antelope may live t 
be twenty or even older. One buck | 
know of, the last of an isolated herd 
that was killed off by poachers, has run 
in the same locality, completely alon¢ 
as far as his own kind is concerned, for 
fourteen years, and he was a mature 
buck when the last of his fellows wa 
killed. However, the big old bucks, th: 
ones with the near-record heads, ar 
usually past their prime, and have bee! 
booted out of the herd at mating tim: 
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ONCE ON THE VERGE OF EXTINCTION, THE 
PROLIFIC PRONGHORN SEEMS DESTINED TO 
BECOME OUR NO. 3 BIG-GAME ANIMAL 


by younger and more agile rivals. In 
August and September, the harems of 
loes are usually in charge of some 
young fellow with a rather insignificant 
head, and the big boys with the tower- 
ng lyre-shape horns are back at the 
dge of the timber, looking wistfully on. 

In their prime, the horns of mature 
suck antelope are beautiful things, and 
the man after a trophy should pick 
them for symmetry as much as for 
length. The bases should be massive, 
the prongs even and prominent, and the 
tips well hooked. The horns themselves 
should be black, and the tips clear as 
rystal. Such horns, mounted on a 
vivid contrasting scalp, make a trophy 
second to none in beauty. 


HY, if antelope shed their horns, 
aren't the horns found? This 
question is often asked. The horns dis- 
integrate quickly, from rain and dew 
and cold. Rodents eat them, too; and 
within a month after they are shed, it 
s almost impossible to find even one. 
Something that is difficult to believe 
unless you have seen it, is the speed of 
in antelope. The pronghorn is one of 
the fastest things on legs, and also one 
of the most enduring. Often one will 
be going so fast as to amaze the hunter, 
then a bullet just behind him will al- 
most double his speed. He will run 
against men on horseback, against 


trains, automobiles—anything! Much 
conflicting testimony comes from the 
fact that he will run just a little faster 
than the thing he is racing. The man 
on the horse will testify that the ante- 
lope can run just a bit faster than his 
cow pony. The locomotive engineer will 
swear that the antelope can go just 
a shade faster than his train—and 
So on. 

One thing I have noticed is that when 
antelope are really frightened, it is the 
big buck that is always behind; hence 
I have concluded that does are faster 
than bucks. But I'll leave my own ex- 
perience out of this, and simply record 
one checked and double-checked in- 
stance. 

A couple of years ago a research 
scientist employed by the division of 
federal aid, Arizona Game and Fish 
Commission, was driving along a grad- 
ed road on Anderson Mesa in northern 
Arizona when a buck decided to race 
him. The buck was running over vol- 
canic boulders—not very good footing 
for a speed test—and he was also run- 
ning uphill, about an 8 percent grade. 
The speedometer of the car—a tested 
one, by the way—registered 45 miles an 
hour, and the antelope kept even, ap- 
pearing to be running as fast as he 
could. “Ah,” thought the = scientist, 
“that is as fast as an antelope can run.” 
Then the buck put on a burst of speed, 





Antelope seldom dress out at more than 100 pounds, but bringing one in is often a two-man job 
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The author measures the spread of a hefty buck 


cut in front of the car, outran it, and 
disappeared into the timber. A _ half- 
dozen men witnessed the performance. 
How fast was that buck running at his 
highest speed? At least 50, possibly 
55. How fast could he have gone if 
he had been on smooth, firm ground? 
If he had been thoroughly scared? 
You've got me. 

Another traditionally fabulous thing 
about the pronghorn is his eyes. What 
wonderful eyes they are! The bighorn 
sheep too has famous eyes and, indeed, 
they can pick up moving objects miles 
away. However, the vaunted eyes of 
the bighorn are no better on stationary 
objects than those of deer. Once some 
years ago, I sat on the top of a rock, 
within fifteen feet of a bighorn which 
had been browsing below. When the 
sheep finally discovered me it stared 
at me for five minutes trying to figure 
out what I was. It did not run until I 
moved. 


HE eyes of the antelope, on the other 
Tie have the power of resolving 
the nature of stationary objects at 
great distances. Many a time I have 
come up over a ridge and seen a herd 
of antelope all feeding heads down sev- 
eral hundred yards away. I'd lie down, 
pull out the glasses, and start looking, 
moving not a mite. But in a minute or 
two the antelope would spot me. Their 
eyes are so good that I am convinced 
that they are superior to those of hu- 
man beings with good 8X glasses. Some 
years ago I spent about two days a 
week for four months, spying on them 
with glasses. I saw fawns born, coyotes 
chased off by irate does, bucks fighting 
practice bouts. Those antelope grew so 
used to me that they almost quit look- 
ing at me when they would discover 
me lying on a ridge with the glasses. 
Then one day I took a friend along 
with me. They knew he was a stranger, 
even at 500 (Continued on page 61) 
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OF, Tay, and I were standing in the 
Angler's Bar in Hayward admir- 
ing the sharp-toothed monsters 
mounted on the walls when an old 

fellow in a faded Mackinaw came over to 
us and said: “Them-there muskies is 
murderous fish. One of ‘em tried to 
drownd a feller named Stan Joslin over 
on th’ Flambeau a couple of years back. 
Yes, sir, tried to drownd him with malice 
aforethought. There was plenty of 
water comin’ down th’ river that day, 
an’ this-here Joslin was wadin’ it up to 
his middle, castin’ a spoon with three 
gangs of hooks on to it. All of a sudden 
a big muskie grabs th’ spoon, an’ Joslin 
sets ‘th’ hook in him. An’ then what 
does that-there muskie do? Does he try 
to break th’ line an’ get away, or does 
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By HANDLEY CROSS 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL ABOUT ‘LUNGES—NOT 
WHEN THEY'LL HIT A BALSA-WOOD MUSKRAT! 


he jump an’ try to shake th’ hook outa 
his mouth? No, sir, he don’t. He goes 
for this-here Joslin’s legs, an’ he rubs 
ag’in one of his boots ’til he sets a gang 
of hooks in it, an’ then he starts down- 
stream like a bat outa hell, draggin’ 
Joslin along with him. Yes, sir, he tries 
to drownd him, an’ all that saves this- 
here Joslin is th’ hooks pullin’ outa his 
rubber boot. Yes, sir, muskies is mur- 
derous fish. J wouldn’t have nothin’ to 
do with ’em,” 

The old fellow went back to the bar. 
Joe and Tay and I looked at one an- 


other, and each of us knew that the 
other two were being bitten by the same 
bug that was biting him. Joe, who is 
an old hand in that part of the world, 
was the first to say anything. “Twin 
Lakes Flowage is a good place,” he told 
us. “I'll see if I can get Ritchie Turn- 
bull on the phone. He's one of the best 
muskie guides I know.” 

He came back after fifteen minutes 
“Tomorrow morning,” he said. “Ritchie 
says that this cold weather has put 
them off striking artificials, but that 
they’re getting some big ones casting 
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suckers. ... Boy! It'll be good to smell 
muskie in the boat again!” 

Joe’s now uncamouflaged enthusiasm 
warned us that we’d let ourselves in for 
i lot of hard work, because Joe is an 
incurable muskie-fishing addict who, 
when he goes after the big fellows, calls 
dawn to dark an average day. That 
early-October trip up to northern Wis- 
consin’s lake-spangled country had been 
his idea, and he had been mighty per- 
suasive about how restful it was going 
to be—we'd just woodtick around for a 
few days, he had assured us, shooting a 
few grouse if we felt like it in the morn- 
ings, catching a few bass if we felt like 
it in the afternoons, taking it nice and 
easy, eating big meals and sleeping long 
sleeps. Not a single word about muskel- 
lunge until, with Machiavellian casual- 
ness, he’d steered us into the Angler’s 
Bar and got us to look at those giants 
on its walls. Then we had become will- 
ing victims, just as Joe had figured we 
would. 

Twin Lakes Flowage, on whose chilly 
shore we met Ritchie Turnbull and a 
local friend of Joe’s early the next morn- 
ing, is a sizable piece of water from 
which the mist of a cold autumn night 
was smoking up in gray clouds, 

Tay and I had steel bass rods at which 
Ritchie looked doubtfully until Joe 
ypened his big rod case and turned out 
three stubby, husky boat rods—he’d 
made one of them out of an old golf 
club’s steel shaft—-which looked heavy 
enough to kill tuna. ‘‘Take your light 
rods along, too,”’ Ritchie advised. “‘May- 
be the fish will be hitting plugs or spoons 

lay. I've been fishing the lakes 
round here for them as long as I can 
remember; and I know where the fish 
re, but I never can figure out what 

ey’ll take or why.” 

Tay and I went with Ritchie. We 
itt-putted up the lake a couple miles 
ind headed into a bay. Ritchie stopped 

e motor. “There’s a big one hangs 
it around here,” he told us. “Try a 
w casts with large spoons.”’ 

We kerplunked our spoons into the 
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For big ones, Ritchie prefers a pistol to a gaff 




















lake, reeled them in, cast again, reeled 
in again. Nothing happened. ‘No use,” 
Ritchie said, after a fruitless half hour. 
“You'll have to use suckers. I've got 
your rods rigged up for you.” 


E PASSED the short rods to us, each 
— with a dead two-pound sucker, 
hooked through the lips and with its 
head tied to the wire leader, at the end 
of a 30-pound-test line. Muskies may be 
finicky, but there’s nothing delicate 
about them. They like their meals big. 

I wouldn't rate casting a sucker 
very high in the scale of angling arts, 
but it’s grand exercise—if it’s exercise 
you're hankering after. While your 
guide rows slowly, you stand in the bow 
and cast across it with an underhand 
swing much like the one a golfer uses 
playing an iron shot. After a few min- 
utes’ practice you can get the bait out 
a long way. The instant it strikes the 
water you start to retrieve it, and you 
reel in as fast as you can, causing the 
deceased sucker to make as much com- 
motion as possible, and occasionally 
making it skip along the surface of the 
water. 

Tay started casting. On his first fling 
he got a backlash, and the jerk of the 
heavy bait nearly yanked him out of 
the boat. On his next try he did much 





Joe Louis, the gigantic, home-made 
muskie plug. Below: The wind had 
flattened, and after lunch, when 
we started out again, Pokegama 
was as unruffled as a mill pond 






better, and there was a tremendous 
splash as the sucker smacked the water 
fifty feet away. “Sounds like a cow 
fell in the lake,”’ Ritchie remarked with 
a grin, “but that’s what gets them 

sometimes.” Tay had been grumbling 
about the cold, but after five minutes 


he peeled off his coat. Ten minutes 
later his sweater followed it. Then I 
tried my hand. Once a big muskie 


jumped close enough to the boat for us 
tiger stripes, and several 
times we saw long, dark shadows in the 
green water alongside. “They’re fol- 
lowing the bait,’’ Ritchie said, ‘“‘but they 
won't touch it—-damn ’em!” 

That was the sad story of the morn- 
ing. When we went ashore to eat lunch 
Joe told us an even sadder one. He 
hadn’t even seen a fish! 

Muskie madness gripped us all, and 
we went back on the job as soon as we 
had stoked up on sandwiches and coffee. 
Until late in the afternoon Tay and I 
fished industriously without getting a 
rise. Then Ritchie gave his long-peaked 
cap a purposeful pull, spun the out- 
board, and headed toward the pier from 
which we had started out in the morn- 
ing. “This bay we're going to,” he told 
us, “is so close to the pier that no one 
ever thinks of fishing it. But there’s a 
big muskie in (Continued on page 79) 


to see its 
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fr" IRST time I saw Willie Wander- 
lust was on a cold September 
night as he emerged from a thicket 
on the outskirts of Portland, 
Maine. Little did I realize that in weeks 
to come I'd get to know the moose well, 
that his adventures would make news- 
paper headlines and lead to one of the 
most remarkable bits of crime detection 
in the history of Maine’s Department of 
Inland Fisheries and Game. 

One evening, as I sat in the photo 
studio of the Portland Herald 
wondering whether it would be a quiet 
night for a news photographer or 
whether a murder story would break, 
the phone jangled. It was the city 
editor, who said a bull moose had been 
seen in Cape Elizabeth, a _ residential 
town on the ocean front close to Port- 
land. Hoping for a picture, I drove to 
the neighborhood where he had been 
frightening housewives as he lumbered 
across their back yards. Then, loaded 
down with Speed Graphic and flash 
bulbs, I got out of the car and started 
on the prowl along a bushy area. 

[I hadn't gone far when I met Willie. 
I must say I was startled. He crashed 
into the open not thirty feet ahead of 
me, displaying a beautiful set of antlers 





Press 


and a bell that looked fully two feet 
long. He lingered only long enough to 
stare inquiringly in my direction. Next 


instant a bulb flashed in his face and 
he was gone 


HE city editor was pleased with the 

picture, and I supposed the incident 
was closed. Two days later, however, 
word came that a moose was roaming 
around a school yard in South Portland. 
[I hurried to the scene and sure enough, 
there was the same giant of the forest 
that I'd seen before. A crowd quickly 
gathered, as city folk even in Maine are 
not often treated to such sights. The 
moose interested in the 
humans as him. After 


seemed as 
they were in 


or 
20 










Willie, wandering far from home, became the center of attraction at an impromptu rodec 


wandering around for some time he 
started off up one of the main streets 
and somehow managed to disappear. 
Next morning someone spied him 
nosing around the Portland Yacht Club, 
on the Portland side of the harbor. He 
plunged off the pier and started to swim 
across to the South Portland shore, 
making his way around several large 
freighters and yachts tied up in the 
bay. Now, one of the ships he had to 
pass was an Italian freighter——for this 
happened in 1940, before our entry into 
the war. There was sudden commotion 
aboard the vessel, as men with ropes 
and others with rifles appeared at the 


rail. Apparently, to them he was fair 
game. But the frantic waves and shouts 
of a near-by yachtsman spoiled any 


thought they may have had of a fine 
steak dinner. 

Willie Wanderlust, as he’d come to be 
known around the city room, swam 
safely to shore and there, knee-deep in 
salt water, breathing heavily after his 
long swim, was surrounded by several 
hundred people. Someone, unmindful of 
the majestic beauty of the beast, threw 
a rock. Others followed suit, until a 
regular barrage of stones, clubs, and 
cans went up, though men with finer 
feelings tried to interfere. Then some 


state game wardens arrived and put 
stop to the heartless cruelty. 

Meanwhile, two men in a rowboat ha: 
drawn up alongside the moose and cast 
a line over his antlers. While Willie hax 
humbly submitted to the stoning, he 
didn't take to this cowboy game at all 
Being a friendly sort, however, he didn’t 
try to upset the boat. Instead, he lunge: 
out into deep water and started to swim 
pulling the boat behind him. Upor 
orders of Lester E. Brown, Cape Eliza 
beth game warden, he was freed fron 
the noose and promptly came ashore. 
few moments later he walked off towar 
the woods. 


ALKING about Willie that night 
| city room, we thought we'd see! 
the last of him. But we were wrong 

Soldiers at a near-by Army fort sa 
him on the parade grounds one mornin 
a few days later—and again I was de 
tailed to cover his adventures. 

When I got there, men were peerin 


out of barracks windows or arrivin 
on the run. And no wonder—wWill 
Wanderlust, looking downright happ: 


was playing drum major to a group 
soldiers on parade! His joy was < 
short, however, by the advent of tv 
wardens, Verne M. Black and McNé 
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Each time he was roped he'd 
run, as above, with a "cow- 
boy’ or two in tow. Left, he 
seems eager to join the U. S. 
Army. Or maybe he's looking 
for a bus line out of town 


























ing. Once he was’ a wounded moose not many miles from 


































i there, soldierssta- the farm where Willie Wanderlust had | 
’ tioned on the roof been nursed back to health. Now in 
° dropped ropes Maine, as you doubtless know, moose 
v over him, and de- are protected and can be hunted only 
ies spite his frantic with the camera. Kweder and another 
a kicks Willie was warden, Joe Adams of Gorham, were 
0 thrown and tied. assigned to the case, for somebody ob- 
= After Dr. George viously had broken the law. 
- M. Potter, veteri- 
ob narian, gave him HE two wardens went into the woods 
sa an anesthetic the Lp next morning, but it was sun- 
- animal was loaded set before their search for the moose 
i into a truck and ended. Although badly wounded, he had 
+s bundled off tothe kept on the move for nearly thirty 
: state game farm hours. And—-yes, it was Willie Wander- 
é at Dry Mills, lust. His head was bowed and death was 
“ twenty miles_ near, so near that Adams had no choice 
Willie liked to bathe, but pulling a boat was a bit too much to ask north of Portland. but to end his suffering. 
: There McNeil But how to find and bring the guilty 
: Brown gave him man to justice? 
” Brown. Ropes were procured, and sol- a dry place to rest and plenty to eat Back where Willie had been shot, the 1] 
- liers, civilians, and wardens all set out and drink. I paid Willie a visit some snow bared a graphic picture. Great 
a be to capture Willie. Several times a rope weeks later, and found him in good clots of blood, coughed up when the 
i ; tuld settle down over his antlers, but shape. As a matter of fact, he was leaden slug tore through his neck, told 
Willie would break into a run, with putting on weight. Soon afterward he his position at the time the shot had y 
1 those still able to hang onto the rope was turned loose in the woods, where been fired. Hair ripped from the hide 
a ving along behind him. Each time he rightfully belonged. indicated the course of the bullet, and | 
i Villie would break free, then stand But no one figured on what some men hence where the hunter had stood. The | 
ne round waiting for somebody else in with a gun in the woods will do. wardens found the very spot—and also 
se e crowd to make the next move in On Thanksgiving evening Carl Nel- in empty brass shell, which told them 
* his strange new game. son, a hunter, reported to Albert Kwed- the caliber and make of gun from which | 
“ Finally someone suggested driving er, warden from North Windham, near it had been fired. An automatic spits 
‘e m into the inner corner of a build- Sebago Lake, that he'd seen and trailed out its empty (Continued on page 73) 
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It grabbed the line, then 
darted frantically for the 
shelter of a bed of weeds 
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Imagine a mere wife dar- 
ing to suggest to a bold, 
brave hunter that there 
some angles to angling! 


By 
GLENN PETERSEN 


AN I help it if the missus told 
me to “get that smelly old fish- 
ing basket out of the kitchen, for 
it’s hung there a month?” Can 

I help it if I obeyed at once? And if, 
just to be sure she was right, I lifted the 
lid and sniffed cautiously? And if, in- 
stead of something “smelly,” I got a 
whiff of dried brook grass and mint, of 
bursting buds, rippling waters, and jump- 
ing trout? And can I help it if that recalled to my mind 
one of the buggiest guys who ever learned to cast a fly over 
a trout stream? Well, she started it, and you'll just have 
to listen, for here’s the story: 

He was Convert No. 46,954 of the half million or so re- 
cruits who joined the ranks of the Fishing Battalion last 
year—or at least that was his license number—and I'll call 
him Pete for short. 

It all started back in 1936 when Pete and his bride stood 
up before the parson and said, “I do.”” The honeymoon was 
still on when, one bright morning at the breakfast table, she 
peeked around the sportsman’s magazine he was reading and 
said, sort of sweetlike, ‘‘Honey, why don’t you go fishing 
some time? I used to love to fish when I was a little girl, 
and I just know you'd like it too.” 

Well, sir, it wasn’t the “‘Honey” that bothered him, for he 
was used to that, but what she had said after that. Any- 
way, you should have seen the man of the house! The mag- 
azine hit the table as he sprang from the chair. “What do 
you think I am,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘man or mouse?” 

Yes, sir, that’s just what he said. 

“What I want is action,” he was beating his chest now, 
“thrills, like the whir of a partridge through autumn leaves,’ 
his arms went into firing position and the little woman re- 
treated into a corner, ‘or something that takes courage, like 
meeting a ferocious grizzly face to face on a narrow ledge 
with nothing but a rifle between me and death!” 


HEN he got sarcastic. ‘Or would you rather have me 
} fend the exciting pastime of sitting on the bank of a 
stream for hours, dangling a spineless, anemic worm in 
the water, waiting for a fish with an inferiority complex ti 
come along and take a bite? I say, what am I, man or 
mouse ?”’ 

Now, I'll leave this little love scene. Needless to say the 
bride said very little more about fishing—just an occasional 
“I think you'd like to fish, dear,” or ‘““Maybe Junior will lik« 
to fish anyway.” 

But Junior received little encouragement from Pete. Hi 
son would never grow up to be a sissy. No, sir! Toys lik« 
guns and targets, and bows and arrows were O.K.—but n 
fishing rods! 
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Into the sporting-goods store strolled 
Pete one day. He wanted ammunition, 
or he hunted woodchucks and crows in 
he summer when the game seasons 
vere not on. The proprietor was tying 
lies—‘“‘the kind those crazy fishermen 
ry to fool the fish with,’ was Pete's 
lescription. 
“This is a Light Cahill,”’ the tyer 
iid, going into a happy description of 
fight he’d had the evening before with 
. trout, which had hit one of those very 
es. 
Huh?’’ mumbled Pete, not knowing 
hat it was all about. Then it dawned 
him that those mysterious words had 
me connection with fishing. ‘Oh, not 
nterested. Tell me about a moose or 
ir hunt up north, and I'll listen.” 


JOHN CLYMER 


OW, in some way or another, Pete 
got himself interested in photog- 
raphy, probably because you “shoot” 
pictures. Anyway, for a time it was 
quite a hobby with him, and Mrs. Pete 

is showered from morning till night 
with, “composition—light and shadow 

F-this and F-that,” until the poor 
woman was almost ready for the bug- 
house. Why, he even contended that it 
vas aS much of a thrill to stalk game 
with a camera as with a gun! 

Hunting? Yes. Photography? 
But fishing? Never! 

Well, he did admit, reluctantly, that 
fishing scenes made good pictures, and 
that little boys, fish poles, and tomato 
cans with wiggling worms did seem to 

o together. And so it happened that 
Big Pete and Little Pete started for the brook one day, with 
i can of worms, some string, and a camera. A boyish-look- 
ng fish pole was cut from the brush along the winding 
stream, and string tied to its end. Then came the little mat- 
ter of fastening a squirming worm to the hook. Little Pete 
shied away from the wiggling creature. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Papa nervously, ‘“‘that’s nothing.”’ After 
ill, a man who could face a dangerous bear on a narrow 
ledge with nothing but his trusty weapon between him and 
death shouldn’t be afraid of a little worm. No, sir! So he 
merely shut his eyes and on it went—just like that—-and 
nly a few shivers ran up and down where Pete's spine was 
supposed to be. 

Little Pete dropped the worm into the crystal-clear pool 
like a veteran. Myriad little fish came up and nibbled at the 
bait, but they'd always let go when the line was yanked from 
he water. Papa kept shooting pictures. Finally the four- 
year-old’s interest waned and he wandered along the shore 
to throw stones at the frogs. But a spark of curiosity 
gleamed in Papa’s eyes and he picked up the pole, first look- 
ing around to be sure that no one would see him. 





Sure. 


l be coast was clear. “Ker-plop,”’ went the worm, and it 
slid toward the bottom. Pete hung on tightly, and 
watched. Then from somewhere beneath those dark rocks 
came a shadow, one that moved so swiftly that Pete never 
saw it. But he felt it. The black linen thread vibrated un- 
til he could feel it even in the stiff willow stick. Now Pete 
as scared. What should he do next? Then, fortunately, 
instinct told him to yank. And yank he did. The fish sailed 
through the air with the greatest of ease and landed a safe 
distance up on the grassy bank. 

I-I g-got him,” yelled Pete. “I-I g-got him!”’ 
Little Pete came on arun. Sure enough, it was a fish. It 
| wiggled in the grass and Pete bravely socked it over the 
ead with a club. Then he took a six-foot tape from his 
pocket and measured his catch from nose to tip of tail. No, 
Sir, that fish wasn't a mere four inches long, it measured 
exactly four and a half! 

Chen, for some odd reason, Pete just sat down on the edge 
of the bank, sort of weaklike, and stared into space. 
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want action—thrills! 
bear on a narrow ledge, with nothing 
between me and death but myold rifle!" 
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“Well, J caught it,”’ he finally told little Pete, ‘but I'll take 
your picture with it.” For a little boy, a pole, and a fish go 
together. Big Pete's chest protruded slightly as he 
snapped the shutter. 

They were two happy boys, and proud, when they walked 
toward home that July afternoon. For somewhere back along 
that winding stream the older of them had been bitten by a 
bug. The virus was to live and grow until it finally brought 
about an incurable disease. Diagnosis: fishin’ fever. And Pete 
got it bad. It grew worse through the rest of the summer and 
the following winter. 

The ice had left the streams, and a friendly smell of damp 
earth was wafted on the March breezes. The call of crows 
from the distant hillsides seemed to announce that spring was 
imminent, and the sun, playing hide-and-seek behind fast-mov- 
ing clouds, shed warming rays on the countryside. It takes just 
two whiffs of that kind of air to affect the blood pressure of any- 
one who has ever felt the tug of a trout on a line. And in Pete’s 
shop the boys talked of nothing but fishing. Pete was all ears, 

There was Stretch, who had fished ever since he was a kid, 
and who stuck pretty close to artificial lures. And Jim, who 
had started whipping a line over the streams only four years 
before, and who used as tempters ‘anything that’ll get ’em.” 
The conversation drifted to rods, reels, lines, and lures, Listen- 
ing, Pete could imagine himself wafting a dainty Royal Coach- 
man on the end of a spider-web leader over a mountain stream. 
Like the little boy on his first visit to the farm, he asked plenty 
of questions. Some pretty foolish ones, too. But the boys 
answered all his queries with patient tolerance. 


gor »d 


T THE supper table that night the air was full of fishing 
A talk. Leaders, fly-rod backbone, tapered lines, Brown 
Hackles, Evening Dun, Cowdung, Light and Dark Cahill, and 
on and on. “It was never like this when I was a girl,” sighed 
Mrs. Pete wearily. ‘‘We simply tied a hook to the line, put on 
a worm, and fished.”’ 

“But it’s all different now,”’ explained Pete. ‘Fishin’ is an 
art. Especially with a dry fly. You gotta know first just 
where they lay—or lie, whichever they do. Then you have to 
figure out, from the weather conditions and the time of day, 
which fly they want. And you must learn to keep the line 
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tight after casting the fly upstream, and 
know how to hook ’em after they strike. 
It sure is a science now.” Pete loved 
those fishing terms. He sounded like 
an old-timer, and he could see that the 
missus was dazed by his knowledge. 

Then came the day when Pete 
broached the delicate subject of buying 
tackle. Mrs. Pete just stood with her 
hands on her hips. Like when she means 
business. ‘How much will it cost?” she 
asked. 

Pete hemmed and hawed a bit, fidg- 
eted with his tie, and swallowed kind 
of hard. “Jim spent about thirty bucks 
on his tackle last year.” 

She still had her hands on her hips. 
“How much will it cost?” 

“But I don’t need to spend that much, 
at least to get started.”” Then he tried 
an old gag. “And besides, think how 
much it will save on the meat bill.” 

Well, they finally came to terms, and 
big Pete once more strolled into the 
sporting-goods store, followed by Mrs. 
Pete and little Pete. 

“Ammunition ?”’ queried the fly tyer. 

“Nope, fishin’ tackle,”’ was the reply. 
You could have knocked the proprietor 
over with a fly. 


and the anticipation, is half the joy 
of fishing, and Pete was no exception. 
But the strange part of this story is that 
something happened to the missus, too, 
and there she stood helping pick those 
funny-looking flies with as much ex- 
citement as though she were standing in 
front of a dress rack. The bill came to 
exactly $16.95, and she never thought 
how many pork chops that would buy. 
At last came opening day. There, on 
the wet banks of a rushing mountain 
stream, was Pete, carrying all the prop- 
er equipment and dropping a worm into 
the water precisely as 
per instructions. But, 
somehow, the trout in 
that particular brook 
didn't know all the 
rules, in spite of talk 
about their being edu- 
cated. And so, toward 


N OW, the buying of new equipment, 


It fléw through the air with the 
greatest of ease, landing far up 
on the bank. "I got it!" he yelled 
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noon, Pete started toward home, with 
no trout, but with a good-size blister on 
his heel, a hearty appetite, and a new 
knowledge of the “feel” of a fly rod. 
Discouraged? No, sir. He loved it, 
and was raring to go the next day, and 
the next, and the next. 


HEN came warmer weather, with 

flies and insects along the streams. 
and it was time for Pete to try out those 
fascinating artificial flies with which 
he had practiced casting since opening 
day. With live bait, it was fishing 
snagged hooks from the bottom of some 
icy pool; now it was retrieving them 
from the tree tops, or unspinning a 
spider web of delicate leader from a 
budding twig. And once he had to re- 
move a No. 12 Black Gnat which had 
roosted squarely on the end of his 
nose! Even a ducking in the swift cur- 
rent didn’t dampen his enthusiasm in 
the least degree. 

Catch any fish? Well, 
would take those wet flies, and an 
occasional trout, too small to keep, 
would condescend to come to the sur- 
face for a dry. But, as Pete would say, 
“They sure are moody critters. Ya 
gotta wait for the psychological mo- 
ment when their appetites correspond 
with what you’re servin’; then you're 
gonna have some fun. Some of these 
days 

Eventually, the law of averages start- 
ed working in Pete’s favor, and the day 
finally came when his luck changed. It 
was Memorial Day, the day when fam- 
ily picnics used to be in order; and his 
family was no exception. The stream 
near the picnic site was small, but 
Pete had heard that trout resided there- 
in, thus accounting for the creel, as- 
sembled rod, and sundry items of fish- 
ing equipment perched on the end of 
the picnic table. 
Pete ate hurriedly, 
for the afternoon 
was fast passing: 
Then, stuffing an 
extra sandwich and 
a banana inside his 
shirt, he left the 
crowd and all his 
troubles behind and 
entered another 
world, a world that 
only a _ fisherman 
knows. 

Brown Hackle 
... Grizzly King... 
Parmachene Belle. 

Dark streaks of 
lightning would 


yes; chub 


come up and take a look at those deli- 
cacies, but they just didn’t seem to suit 
the fish’s holiday mood. But Pete still 
had hopes as he tied on a Light Cahill 
for another try. A quick ducking in 
the fly dope, a few false casts, and the 
fly settled daintily in the swirling cur- 
rent above a deep hole shaded by an 
overhanging birch. 

“Nothing doin’ again,” Pete muttered 
as the fly touched the shadow of the 
tree. Then something did happen. That 
quiet shadow suddenly came to life as 
a dark streak cut the water, leaving a 
wake of bubbles and making a perfect 
arc in the air before coming down and 
grabbing the fly. Tensely Pete watched. 
The little fighter dashed toward a 
clump of weeds but Pete turned it just 
in time. Then came a headlong race 
downstream and over a little waterfall. 

Pete followed, teetering on unstable 
rocks, slipping and sliding, forgetful 
that there was excellent possibility that 
he’d dunk himself in the cold water like 
a doughnut in coffee, intent only on that 
trout at the end of his line. As he raced 
to get around the waterfall he stubbed 
his toe on a stone and fell flat on his 
face. But the instinct to save the trout 
and rod made him, even at that moment, 
hold his rod high to keep it from break- 
ing. 

He scrambled to his feet, breathless 
from fear that the trout was off and 
gone. No! It still was there, tugging 
and pulling, small in size but mighty in 
spirit. Pete sighed with heartfelt satis- 
faction. All was well! 

For a second the leader snagged in a 
log, and Pete held his breath. But the 
hook was firmly set, the leader came 
free, and, in less time than it takes to 
tell, a shortening line brought the tired 
brookie shoreward to a waiting net. 

“The boys sure would laugh,” Pete 
thought, “if they had seen me netting a 
nine-incher 
my first trout! And, man, wasn’t that 
jump a beaut!” A childish instinct 
seemed to urge him campward to show 
off that first trout, but he dried the 
soaked fly and started for the next hole. 


WARM yellow moon peeked through 
A the willows as Pete left the stream 
that night. He was tired but extremely 
happy. 

“Oh, you did catch a fish,’’ Mrs. Pete 


exclaimed proudly. “We were afraid 
maybe 7 
“Aw, shucks, that’s nothin’,” inter- 


rupted Pete, nonchalantly opening the 
basket and displaying six brookies in 
the rays of the headlights, “I just hap- 
pened to be there at the psychological! 
moment, with the right fly at the right 
time.” 

Well, that’s the story. 

And now, if you happen to be looking 
for a fishing partner of a warm sum- 
mer’s afternoon, you'll find Pete at— 
Well, I guess there’s no use telling you 
the house number, for we _ probably 
won't be home anyway. You'll find us 
down at the creek, Little Pete fishing 
from the bridge, Mrs. Pete at her 
favorite pool, and me trying to make a 
trout jump for a Light Cahill, like that 
first one did. 
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LONG HUNT pec 


Three years, and a dance my wife put 


on, to collect that bull-elk trophy! 


By L. G. HUBBS 







OR THREE SEASONS I coveted 


that elk. I first saw him in 1940, 

and he looked to me like a world’s 

record. Then in i941 I looked for 
him again, but without success, though 
I found tracks that could have been 
made only by him. When the 1942 sea- 
son came around, again I took up the 
hunt, for I knew that had anyone else 
landed him, word of it would have got 
around. And there, in the Mogollon 
Rim country of Arizona, where first I 
had sighted him, at last I brought him 
down. If there is any merit in such per- 
sistent search after one particular tro- 
phy, then I can claim that I earned that 
bull elk. 

The Mogollon Rim extends east and 
west across the eastern part of central 
Arizona for more than 100 miles. It is 
the dividing line of the state’s main 
water sheds. Along the Rim the eleva- 
tion varies from about 6,500 feet to 
8,200 feet, with gradual slope to the 
north. This great timbered mesa is cut 
by the canyons of Clear Creek, Leon- 
ard, and Chevelon Creeks, with their 
tributaries. Walking along through a 
level forest, you come abruptly to bluffs 
dropping hundreds of feet into a canyon. 

In 1940 my son, Chuck, and I had a 
camp at Buckhorn Tanks, while hunt- 
ing deer. The country we were hunting 
Was cut into a series of small canyons 
and flat-top timbered ridges. There 
were open parks of tall pines and oaks, 
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Hubbs, & Co.—the company being a 
rack of antlers with a 48'/2-inch 
spread. Outside curve, 53'/2 inches 


and thickets of jack pine on 

these ridges. As we worked 

along, near the top, we saw 

several elk running up the ridge a.iead 
of us. Among them was a bull with a 
set of antlers that kept you from look- 
ing at anything else. As soon as I saw 
him, 10 other elk had any interest for 
me. 

In the fall of 1941, Chuck, and my 
other son, Tootie, and I were deer hunt- 
ing again, in that same area. While 
hunting the basin at the tanks, we 
jumped that same big bull again. That 
was the deer season. The elk season 
was not yet open, so I couldn't shoot. 


HEN came the middle of October, in 

1942, and Tootie and I went deer 
hunting in that same locality once more. 
I got a nice black-tail buck, weighing 
about 175 pounds, and all the time I 
hunted I kept an eye open for that big 
bull elk. Sure enough, we found some 
tracks that only one elk could have 
made, and that one the bull I saw back 
in 1940. Also, Tootie found a shed ant- 
ler more than four feet long, and four 
inches in diameter at the burr. That too 
must have come from that same bull, 
and I looked forward eagerly to the open- 
ing of the elk season. It was time I got 
that elk before someone else bagged it. 

As soon as I got home I sent for my 
elk permit. The season opened on No- 
vember first, and as the deer season 


uad two weeks more to go, I took both 
my boys along. We hunted everywhere 
for fresh sign of the big bull, but none 
was to be seen. Furthermore, the Buck- 
horn Tanks area was crowded with 
hunters. We went back home. 

Then came Friday, November 13. I 
didn’t want my boys to take any more 
time from school, so asked my wife to 
go out with me after that big elk. The 
high country was very wet, and we had 
to drive through innumerable mudholes. 
We got to Buckhorn Tanks just before 
dark, and found the cabin occupied by 
a guide, the corral full of saddle horses, 
and six or eight tents still pitched. That 
was discouraging, so we went back up- 
hill and made our camp. It had blown 
up cloudy, with a heavy southwest wind. 
That looked serious; for usually, when 
snow starts piling up along the Rim, 
the ridge roads become impassable un- 
til April or early May. We were so 
disheartened that we didn’t get out early 
the next morning, and it was 9 o’clock 
when we started down toward the basin. 
I thought that maybe the big elk had 
been hanging out in the thick pines and 
cedars, but might be tempted to come 
out to feed on the plump acorns. 

When we got into the basin we hunted 
up and down the ridges, through the 
jack-pine (Continued on page 60) 
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T WASN'T cold, but there was a damp 

mist in the hollows that crept under 

your coat collar and down the front of 

your shirt. lt wasn’t late, either, but 
I'd had a hard day of it, and my old 
knees felt like they could use a bit of 
rest, and possibly a few drops of oil. 
Low-hanging branches released the 
afternoon's rain water in sudden, icy 
showers. 

I struggled valiantly to keep the rain 


off my camera, and to keep from 
smashing the flash bulbs and film hold- 
ers that bulged my pockets. I was going 
to get some pictures that night, come 


what might. There were six of us 
Earl, Louie, Vic, Lester, Johnny, and 


myself—-we were hunting in 
Missouri, and had been out for nearly 
an hour without hearing a yip from the 


possum 


dogs. At least one of us was completely 
miserable. 
Kayo, Earl's dog, was ranging up the 


hillside, but old Nell seemed to have 
taken a fancy to me, and was content to 
amble along in front of, behind, and 
sometimes directly beneath me, at which 
times I found myself hard put to stay 
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on an even keel and keep an even temper. 

Quite bluntly, I told Louie: “If this 
old mutt of yours had enough gumption 
to get away from us for a while maybe 
we'd anyway run up a rabbit.”’ 

Louie was fond of his dog. He looked 
quite pained. “Give her time,” he said. 
“She’s a slow starter, but she’s hot on 
the finish.” 

At that, Nell cut loose with a tre- 
mendous bellow, and I thought perhaps 
my remarks had hurt her feelings. The 
case was otherwise, though. She had 
hit a hot trail, and was zig-zagging up 
the hillside in the opposite direction 
from Earl’s dog. And this brings me 
to remark on one of her better qualities 


FRANK E. 


LINDHURS!I 


(or worse, depending upon how you 
look at it): When Nell hits a trail you 
can depend on finding something at the 
end of it, but you'll never know what 
it is until you get to it. She'll run any- 
thing with hair on it, and a lot of things 
without It added to the zest of the 
hunt to know that when you finally 
reached the tree you were just as likely 
to have a house cat or a snake as you 
were a coon or a possum, 

Louie claimed that he could tell from 
the way she barked what she was after, 
but I have known him to be wrong 
very wrong! This time, after listening 
for a few moments, he said ‘‘Possum!’ 

Kayo had now joined Nell, and it was 
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1 pleasure to hear the two of them un- 
eling the trail through the thickets. 
went up the hill, down through the 
low, up the other hill, back down to 

hollow again, and all of a sudden 
two dogs began raising a din that 
id wake the dead. Anyone not 
wing would have thought that they 
i set upon each other, but we knew 
t they had treed, and that the quarry 

1s probably in sight. 
They weren’t more than a thousand 
ahead of us, but over that wet 
ind and through those blackberry 
bles it took us, I judge, ten 
ninutes to get there. Vic was first on 
the scene, and I heard him shout, “I see 
him!’ The rest of us came up quickly, 
sure enough, there he was, a possum 


up a slender little oak, about twenty 


» feet from the ground. 


“Let’s shake him out,” said Vic, and 
we all gathered around the trunk and 


| shook. The best we could produce was 


i 


.s 
a 
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a little quiver in the top branches, 
certainly not enough to dislodge Br’er 
Possum with his five-point grip on a 
limb. “One of you fellers climb up and 
get him,” said Earl. We all agreed that 
one of us ought to do just that, but 
there was a notable absence of volun- 


THERE ARE NO FRILLS 


The old sow was dropped in Lester's 
knapsack, and she almost filled it 


teers for the job. Finally Vic, 
being more or less our host 
and guide for the evening, 
shinned up the slender trunk 
and hoisted himself by weak- 
looking branches to the pos- 
sum’s perch. 
“Hold the dogs,” he shout- 
ed down. Louie and Earl 
grabbed their respective ca- 
nine charges, and Vic gave 
the branch a vigorous shake. 
The old possum hung on for 
dear life, wrapping his tail 
around the limb and digging 
in with his teeth, but he 
couldn’t stick in the face of 
the shaking Vic gave him. He slowly 
toppled off, and plopped to the ground. 
The dogs set up a commotion again, 
and Earl and Louie had their hands full 
holding them. The dogs’ collars had 
been removed before we started, to 
avoid getting hung on snags, and there 
was very little besides skin and bone 
to hold them by. 
The rest of us the 


waited beneath 
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tree, in case our victim elected to run 
off, but, true to type, he “sulled” or 
played possum, to all appearances being 
quite dead. Lester’s knapsack held our 
vacuum bottle and sandwiches, so we 
decided to eat the sandwiches, take a 
swig out of the bottle, and put the 
possum in his sack. It was a little early 
in the evening to eat, but as Lester put 
it, “Sandwiches are easier to carry on 
the inside than on the outside.” The 
bottle, instead of containing our usual 
coffee, was filled with a mixture named 
after a gentleman named Thomas Col- 
lins, so we weren’t able to lighten it too 
much the first time around. 

The dogs, as soon as the possum was 
out of sight in the knapsack, quieted 
down considerably, and in a few minutes 
they were both ranging out through the 
woods. I slyly suggested that, since we 
didn’t know which way the dogs were 
going, we might just as well wait 
where we were until we heard one of 
them bark. I don’t think I fooled any- 
body, but it was a good suggestion any- 
way, and we all sat down. I had hardly 
got myself settled on a damp log when 
one of the dogs gave a tentative yelp. 
It was followed by several more, and 
then turned into a full-throated bay. 
It was old Nell again, and again she 
was immediately joined by Kayo. They 
were in good hearing distance, but 
seemed to be running straight away 
from us, down the hollow. Suddenly 
their clamor (Continued on page 51) 


and one of the little critters—they were 
h way out on a limb! Below: The gang lined up 


with the night's take, just before the reprieve 
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ARRY had a plan. It sprang from 
the fact that, with the trout sea- 
son in full swing, neither of us 

yet had wet a fly. The ban on pleasure 
driving had left us no way of getting 
to any stream in our state that either 
of us considered promising. Study of 
the New Jersey map showed no happy 
marriage of railroad with trout water 
that we liked. Inquiry as to bus routes 
left us no better off, and thought of 
walks of from three to five miles, wear- 


ing heavy waders, was something to 
shudder at. 
The spicy fragrance of lilacs came 


through the open window as we talked 


it over. When lilacs bloom, you know 
the fly hatches are on the water and 
the trout forsake their grubbing for 


caddis-fly cases on the bottom to come 
to the top where a dry fly may tempt 
them. These things are elemental. The 
trout fisherman breathes them in like 
air, Without conscious effort. 

“I figured it out last night,” 
Harry, sprawling in my easiest 
chair, his long legs shutting off all 
traffic in and out of the “And I 
might add that it’s lucky one of us has 


said 


easy- 


room. 


brains and uses them. Here's the 
scheme: A friend of mine owns a farm 
upeountry, and is sending up a truck- 
load of fertilizer on Friday. The route 
goes right by the creek. We can ride 
on the truck.” 

“How do we get back?” 


“We can hitch-hike to Hackettstown, 


and then get a down train.” 
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We sat and looked at each other with- 
out speaking through a fog of pipe 
smoke. To me the plan looked as full of 
holes as the wool fishing jacket I forgot 
to stick in moth balls at the end of last 
season. But Harry'’s air of triumph dis- 
armed me. His ‘Just see how I dun- 
nit” manner implied there was some- 
thing wrong with me if I didn’t see eye 
to eye with him in this matter. Be- 
sides, I wanted to go fishing. I weak- 
ened. 

“What time?” I asked. 
“Truck leaves at 7 a.m. 
at my house. Now you be 

won't wait.” 

The odor of that fertilizer stifled the 
aroma of the lilacs and the smell of 
new-mown lawns. Harry took the seat 
in the cab by the driver, after making 
the generous gesture of offering it to 
me. But as the truck was the truck of 
his friend, and the ride had been ar- 
ranged by him, who was I to deprive 
him of the seat of honor? Further- 
more, Harry is a person of im- 
portance, head of a rather large cor- 
poration, trustee of a church, and a 
few other things. As for me, I’m just 
a feller who loves to fish. I had little 
if any dignity to lose. Perched on a 
bag of fertilizer, almost swooning from 
the fumes, I wondered why, with all the 
possible hobbies I might have had, I'd 
picked fly fishing. 


It will stop 
there! We 


some 


N THE fullness of time, our odorifer- 

ous taxi dropped us at the bridge over 
the creek. We waved a good-by to the 
driver and plunged into the thicket that 
bordered the creek, headed for the 


stretch that we love where, som«s S. 
tance from the road, you have the illu- 
sion of fishing in the North Woods. The 


sky was overcast. I wet my finger and 
held it up to test the wind. It was out 
of the northeast, the worst fishing wind 
there is. I never had made a cat f 
fish when the wind was in that quarter, 


Furthermore, I felt like something left 


on a doorstep to be cared for by stran- 
gers. We were here, but how about 
getting back? We might have to walk 

all the way. But Harry was beaming 
without a care in the world. 

We had worn our waders. You can't 
bother with duffel bags when you have 
no place to store anything while on a 
stream. Now we assembled our rods 
and selected each a fly. The water was 
up and flowing a little cloudy. Devoted 
as this reporter is to dry-fly fishing, he 


knows that it has its time and place 
and this was neither. After studying 
the water for a moment or two I se- 
lected a No. 8 bucktail, red and whit 
with silver body. The fish could se 


that, anyway. Harry lifted a Queen of 
the Waters from his box, looked at it 
admiringly for a moment or two, mad 
light of my own choice, and intimat 

that I had not been brought up right 
that a No. 10 hook was quite adequate 


“T'll start in at the bend below,” he 
told me. “You can fish from here t 
there, then overtake and pass me. Wor! 








Transportation problems bega 
home. “Nothing for it,"’ said ! 


“but to put our waders now 
“What luck?" the farmer asked. |t 
was Harry's cue. He struck up 
friendly conversation—and the 
anglers got a lift partway home 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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He learned long ago to thumb 
a reel—now he’s learned it 


helps no end to thumb a ride 


Harry's long-handle landing net did 
double duty. It helped him to keep 
his footing—and to land five fish, 
despite a forbidding northeast wind 


| up an appetite, and I'll be seeing you.” 


He clumped away along the bank, his 
rod held parallel to the ground, tip for- 
ward, so that he could watch it and 
prevent disastrous collisions with tree 
trunks and brush. Like many tall, lean 
men he walks with shoulders slightly 
stooped. He nimbly ducked overhang- 
ing branches, and whistled as he 
walked. Several times he stopped to 
admire patches of spring flowers, and 
once he paused to look up into a tree 
where probably some brightly colored 


§ Warbler caught his eye. 


OU’D never think Harry was past 
fifty. He gets as much pleasure 


|} out of the appurtenances and inciden- 


tals of trout fishing as he does from the 
fishing itself. He fishes leisurely, and 
when you overtake him you're likely 
to find him perched on an emergent 
rock in midstream, long legs dangling 
In the water, and with wisps of blue 
Pipe smoke around his head. You 
gather that fishing, with him, is not a 
mission for meat but a pursuit of pleas- 
ure, a search for little but highly satis- 
lactory adventures, a valued oppor- 
tunity to relax. 

I waded out into the heavy current, 
Picking my way gingerly among the 
submerged rocks which often were in- 
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visible in the water stained by 
recent rain. I wanted to reach 
with a cast the far shore against 
which the current set. In by- 
gone years, before the war, it 
took some searching to find a 
suitable stretch of water that 
wasn’t almost hidden by eager 
fishermen. Now, except on 
week-ends, everyone seems to 
be working or away to war. 
For the present, at least, this 
was our own private stream. I 
cast the gaudy bucktail to the 
far shore. For a little while, be- 
ing dry, it floated, then, as it 
soaked up water, sank. I let it swim 
naturally until it reached the end of the 
cast, then twitched it in. Nothing hap- 
pened. I’d expected nothing to happen. 
What can you do in a northeast wind ? 
Again I cast, not because I was hope- 
ful but because I was there to fish and 
fish I would, strike or no strike. The 
water tugged at my waders and warned 
me to wade with care, for this stream 
flows a lot of water and, like a quiet 
person, has unsuspected depths. The 
stream spoke to me with many voices 
and, as always, I heard them with 
pleasure. A tiny redstart, glowing with 
color, flew out from a tree, hung in the 
air for a moment as though intent on 
catching something invisible to human 
eyes, then darted back to his tree. A 
muddy slough had become a field of 
gold from cowslips in full blossom. The 
northeast wind had made me sure that 
no fish would come to my fly, so I kept 
on casting automatically, and watched 
the beauty of birds and blossoms, of the 
foliage which, when first put out, has a 
delicacy of green that no other season 
can show. 


LOP! 

My abstraction vanished. A bulky 
trout, shining like gold, had come out 
of the water in a slow and beautiful 
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arc, nipped my bucktail, and escaped 
because I was intent on other matters. 
So trout actually would take in a north- 
east wind? Really alive and expectant 
for the first time that day, I sat on a 
big rock, smoked my pipe, and waited 
patiently for the trout to forget that 


he’d been cheated. Perhaps he’d not 
felt the hook at all. I’d seen that the 
fish was a brookie. Had it been a 


brownie there’d have been little hope 
that it could be tempted again. I'd 
marked the spot where the fish had 
risen, and when perhaps seven minutes 
had passed, again let the bucktail swim 
down to the same spot. 


HERE came a little splash on the 
J few and I struck. The hook drove 
home. Now all forebodings about the 
journey home vanished. The world was 
a beautiful world after all, and the most 
beautiful thing in it was the heavy, 
fighting, tugging, pulling brook trout 
that swirled just enough at the surface 
to reveal his really admirable propor- 
tions. 

The trout got out into the full force 
of the current and could not be stopped 
without endangering rod or light leader. 
Downstream I followed, slipping and 
teetering in the heavy current, strad- 
dling submerged rocks, and feeling for 
safe footholds. Then, when the fish 
raced into a wide, flat stretch where 
the water was only about to my knees, 
it was easy to see that this was the 
place to have it out, for at the foot 
were sharp rocks and rushing water. 
The four-ounce rod curved like a hoop. 
Would it hold? It did. Would that six- 
pound-test leader hold? It would have 
to and it did. 

For a little while it was touch and 
go, for the trout hung just at the be- 
ginning of the rapids, trying its fight- 
ing best to get into them. Then it 
yielded and came back into the middle 
of the flat (Continued on page 76) 











Old files, drills, wrenches can be transformed 
into good gun tools. For a bottoming tool, se- 
lect an L-shape wrench for hollow-head bolts 


YOU CAN 
MAKE 


HE quiet, lanky craftsman who 
does restocking work for a large 
Midwestern arms dealer was show- 
ing me his shop. The part of it 
that caught my eyes was his work 
bench, and the battalion of odd-looking 
hand tools that marched, single file, 
along the back of the work area. 

“Quite a collection of tools you have 
there,”’ I remarked. 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘Just about every 
kind of chisel, gouge, and checkering 
tool I need— until the next tricky job 
pops up.” 

“Must have cost you a lot of dough.” 

“Oh, not much. These things are 
made from scrap stuff, chiefly old files.” 

“You mean all of them?" There must 
have been a hundred tools in all. 

“Mostly. That's usually the only way 
to get a special tool when you need it. 
There's nothing difficult about making 
such things. Take this checkering tool, 
for example. I made it from a worn- 
out triangular file in about 30 minutes, 
stuck it into a file handle, and have 
been using it for three or four years. 
Most gunsmiths and restockers make 
many of their own tools.” 

I examined the collection more close- 
ly, and marveled at the workmanship. 
Each of the tools looked as if it had 
come from a factory—-was, in fact, even 
more carefully made and finished than 


many a factory-made tool I have seen. 
The restocking artist, further con- 
versation revealed, is convinced that 


any craftsman who is capable of heat- 
ing steel to redness, and who can wield a 
hammer and file with reasonable skill, 
can make his own special tools for tink- 
ering with guns. It’s a fascinxting hob- 
by in itself, and excellent relaxation 
from more serious duties, this tool mak- 
ing; and with present-day war restric- 
tions and scarcities, it often is the only 
way to acquire a much-needed piece of 
equipment. A few ounces of scrap steel 
will provide a gun tinkerer with a good 
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In making the bottoming tool—used to smooth 
the bottom of the gouged-out slot in a rifle 
stock—first heat the longer leg and bend it 


assortment of tools for working on both 
wood and metal. In many cases, by 
making his own tools from scrap, the 
craftsman can release manufactured 
items for more important duties. 

There is virtually no limit to the types 
of small hand tools that can be fash- 
ioned from scrap steel with little more 
than a hammer, an anvil, and one or 
two files. A power or hand-driven 
grinding wheel is handy, but not essen- 
tial Some means of heating steel to 
redness is necessary. A blowtorch, a 
gas burner, or even a bed of coals in a 
wood or coal stove will do. 

The kind of steel used is tool steel, 
which means that it contains enough 
carbon to cause it to harden when 
heated to redness and plunged into oil 
or water. The wise craftsman never 
throws away a worn-out file, for the 
high-carbon steel from which the file is 
made can be reworked into some useful 
tool. Old twist drills and auger bits are 
almost as useful, though not usually so 


plentiful in the shop as files. Other 
scrap sources of tool steel include plane 
bits, broken chisels, wrenches, screw 


drivers, heavy springs (such as those 
used on automobile starters), and ran- 
dom lengths of drill rod. Bolts, nails, 
and other articles made from _ cold- 
rolled or similar steel cannot be used 
for edged tools because they will not 
harden when heated and quenched. 


php you are hollowing out a 
stock blank so it will accommodate 
the action of a rifle. With chisels and 
gouges you've excavated a rather deep 
hole in the blank, and are trying to 
smooth the bottom reasonably well. You 
find this difficult to do with ordinary 
tools; but if you have a bottoming tool 
the job becomes a cinch. The process 
of making such a tool is similar to that 
followed in making practically all the 
other tools you will need. 

First, dig around in your junk box 


Now start to form the teeth by making a row 
of shallow ; 
on the surface of the short leg of the tc 


saw slots, about ‘“% in. apart 


until you find a suitable piece of steel 
The tool shown in the photos was made 
from an L-shape wrench of square cross 
section, which originally was intended 
for use with hollow-head bolts. It meas- 
ures '; inch on a side. A square file or 
rasp of similar dimensions, or a round 
file of slightly greater diameter, could 
have been used equally well. 


\W HEN you find a piece of steel that 
looks O.K., test it to see if it will 
harden. Experienced handlers of steels 
can do this by touching the piece again 
an abrasive wheel traveling at normal 
speed. A generous shower of brilliant, 
much-branched sparks indicates a high- 
carbon steel. A better way for the tyro 
is to use a file. If the piece is already 
hardened, the file will slide over the 
metal without “biting.” 


— 


If the file does 
cut into the steel readily, heat the piece 
until it is a moderately bright cherry 
red, then plunge it quickly into water or 
oil (about three parts linseed oil to one 
part automobile engine oil). Try the 
file again. If the steel is still easily 
filed, it is not suitable for tool making. 
If the file doesn’t bite into the steel, the 
piece is O.K. Of course, if you are go- 
ing to use an old file, you won't have t 

make a test, for all file steels are ca- 
pable of being hardened and tempere 

If you start with a file, or have hard- 
ened a piece of steel to test it, you have 
to anneal (soften) it before attempting 
to cut, file, or otherwise work it. To 
this, heat the piece to a uniformly d 
red, then let it cool slowly. If you use 
a coal or wood fire, bury the piece in 
ashes while it After this treat- 
ment, you can saw, file, turn, or drill 
the steel easily. 

The L-shape wrench had to be bent 
to the shape indicated, and the end 
the shorter portion cf the L cut off. A 
small hacksaw did the cutting; a cold 
chisel could have been used instead. TO 


cools. 
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By 
WALTER E. BURTON 


}make the bend in the longer section, the 
steel was heated to redness, and the 
ibending was done with a hammer and 
janvil, as shown. Instead of a regulation 
anvil, an old flatiron, section of a car 
rail, or any similar chunk of iron may 
pbe used, 

Next the teeth were cut. First, a row 
of shallow saw slots, spaced about 4% 
mnch apart, was made on the surface of 
ithe leg that was to become the head of 
the bottoming tool. Then, with a trian- 
gular file, the teeth were formed. As 
seen from the side, these teeth resem- 
ble those on a saw. A slightly back- 
ward rake of the front surface of each 
tooth produces a somewhat smoother 
cutting action because it prevents the 
tooth from digging into the wood ex- 
cessively. (See sketch on next page, 
Nos. 1 and 2, for variations.) 

You may fit the handle after the teeth 
bre formed, or wait until the cutting end 
if the tool has been hardened and tem- 
ered. The handle illustrated was one 
fotended originally for use on a file: 
fou used to be able to buy them at any 
Ime store, but the war apparently has 
Srangled the supply. Making such a 
andle is easy, even without a wood 
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Shape the teeth with a triangular file, giv- 
ling the front surface of each tooth a back- 
Hward rake. (See sketch 5-B, on next page.) 


ae 
—— 





The bottoming tool, equipped with a wood 
handle, in use. Such tools may be shaped 
to suit, depending upon the job at hand 





To make a checkering tool, either for lay- 
out or for smoothing grooves, first heat a 
file or drill rod and bend it near the tip 


lathe. A piece of broomstick makes an 
excellent handle when properly shaped. 
A wood rasp, sharp knife, sandpaper, 
and perhaps some scrapers (made by 
cutting scrap window glass into 2-inch 
squares) are used in shaping handles. 
A ferrule around the tool end of the 
handle will discourage splitting. It may 
be made from a short length of pipe or 
tubing, or can be several turns of mod- 
erately heavy wire, the ends of which 
are secured in some convenient way. 


ORE a hole slightly smaller than the 
B shank of the tool, and drive the 
handle into position while the tool is 
held in a vise. In the case of tools that 
are straight or nearly so, all you have 
to do is to rest the ends on a block of 


After filing, teeth are evened by rubbing on 
an oilstone. A final bit of filing may be in 
order, to sharpen teeth that were too long 


“ar 







To harden the finished tool, heat to redness 
and dip it in oil or brine; then temper it 
by reheating and quench in water, as above 








For polishing, use abrasive cloth. This 
tool, for laying out checkering grooves, 
was made from a worn-out triangular file 
































Use scrap walnut to test out your newly 
made checkering tools—and to develop 
skill—before tackling a blank stock 


wood while you drive the handle home. 

To harden the cutting end of a bot- 
toming or other tool, heat it until it 
becomes a uniform cherry red. Plunge 
it into an oil bath or into strong salt 
water. Many toolmakers prefer oil for 
hardening because it is less likely to 
cause cracking of the steel. The mix- 
ture of linseed and engine oil already 
mentioned is suitable for practically all 
carbon steels you will encounter. After 
immersing the steel, keep it moving for | 
several seconds, to insure uniform cool- 
ing. Use at least a quart of oil or water. 

After the steel has cooled, polish a 
portion of the hardened area until it 
shows a bright surface. Then heat the 
steel again, but very slowly this time. 
Soon you will observe a change on the 
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polished suria: ic will show a light 
yellowish tinze. This changes rather 
quickly to bronze, and then, if you con- 
tinue heating, will exhibit in succession 
a considerable range of colors, including 
brown, light blue, and dark blue. For 
most woodworking tools, the place to 
stop is at the reddish-brown point. This 
is just beyond the dark-yellow or straw- 
colored period in the steel’s color-chang- 
ing cycle. When the polished surface 
becomes a_ reddish 
brown—-usually dis- 
playing a spotted ef- 
fect—-plunge the tool 
quickly into cold wa- 
ter. Polish the dis- 
colored areas of the 
tool with fine abra- 
sive cloth or paper, 
and it is ready to 
use. 


EMEMBER, in 

tempering tools, 
that the more you 
heat the steel after 
hardening, the softer 
it becomes. If you 
want considerable 
hardness, heat the 
tool in tempering un- 
til a light yellow 
color appears, then 
quench in water. 
Tools such as screw- 
drivers, in which too 
much hardness and 


tang, and other parts of a tool. Final- 
ly, polish out at least the more unsight- 
ly tool marks with abrasive cloth or 
paper. 

Many carving tools for wood have 
curved cutting edges. That is, the edge 
of the tool, when pressed against a sur- 
face, makes an arc, a “U,” or some sim- 
ilar form. Tools that have V-shape cut- 
ting edges are useful too. To form such 
shapes, first bend the metal while forg- 





Business ends of homemade gun tools. Left to right: bent-file smoothing tool for checker- 
ing, checkering layout tool, two-row checkering tool, carving gouge, and bottoming tool 





teeth somewhat like those on a saw, and 
in cross section (sketch 4-A) has a 
V-shape bottom whose angle is approxi- 
mately 60 degrees. The second tool is 
similar, but has two (sometimes more) 
rows of teeth. The angle between the 
rows, likewise 60 degrees, is sharp 
(4-B). 

For English-type checkering, in which 
the diamonds have flat tops, the cross- 
sectional shape is as shown in 4-C. 

To make either of 
these tools, start 
with an old triangv- | 
lar, round, or square 








file, or a piece of 
drill rod. Grind or 
file a flat surface } 


where the teeth go, 
and shape the head 
as shown. At a point 
just behind the head, 
make a bend so the 
handle can be held 
at a comfortable an- 
gle while the head is 


being pushed over 
the wood. Form the 
60 degree angle or 


angles by filing, and 
finally cut the teeth 


by making notches 
or grooves as shown 
in sketch 5. The 
teeth are spaced 
about 1/16 inch 
apart. Usually by 


giving the fronts 
the teeth a slight 





consequent _ brittle- 
ness is undesirable, 
should be heated un- 
til a rather dark pur- 
ple color appears. 
That, in general, 
is the way to make 
a useful tool from a 
piece of scrap. Here 
are some other tools (2) 
that the gun tinker- 
er will find useful: 







Carving chisels and 
gouges, and wood 
chisels of various 
shapes and sizes: 

Old files and drill 
bits provide excellent 


material. It is easy 
to untwist a _ twist —— 
drill after heating c > a 
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TOOL FOR SMOOTHING 
PARREL RECESSES 


ROUND BASP SECTION 
ANNEAL RASP, CUT AND 
DULL SECTION THEN 
HARDEN 





c ROUND 
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backward rake (as 
shown in 5-B), a 
smoother cutting ac- 
tion is obtained. If 
filed as in 5-C, there 
is a tendency for 
@ them to dig into the 

wood. Also, by short- 
ening the first tooth 
or two, as in 5-D, 2 
smoother cut is pro- 
4 duced. The ex acti 
length and shape of 
c the head of 
checkering tools 


BOTTOM 
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it to redness. Clamp 
its shank in a vise 
and grasp the point 
with pliers or a 
wrench. Straighten 
the flutes with a 
twisting motion. 
Cutting ends are usually formed 
roughly by forging. Heat the metal to 
a fairly bright red, then shape it by 
hammering. Be sure to hammer in 
more than one direction. That is, as 
you thin down the end of a piece of steel 
into the semblance of a blade, turn the 
piece on edge and hammer the edges 
too. This compacts the metal uniform- 
ly. Do not hammer steel too long after 
the redness disappears with cooling, or 
you may cause cracking. Finish shap- 
ing the cutting end by filing or grinding, 
or both. Likewise shape the shank, 
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1 and 2. Bottoming tool, with four varieties of teeth. 3. For smoothing barrel recesses. 
4. Cross sections of checkering layout tools. 5. Checkering layout tools, side view. 
{(C—how not to sharpen teeth!) 6, Detail of carving-tool assembly, 7, Smoothing tool 


ing, by resting it on a curved support. 
Then work out the final shape by filing 
and perhaps grinding. 

Checkering tools: 

Checkering, usually in the form of a 
collection of small, raised diamonds 
covering the surface of the pistol grip 
and fore-end of a stock, has two pur- 
poses. One is to provide a nonslipping 
surface. The other is to improve the 
appearance of the stock. For the check- 
ering the average craftsman will do, 
three tools are adequate. One of these, 
used for making the starting or layout 
lines of a design, has a single row of 


7) is made simply by 
heating a triangular} 
file and bending the 
tip slightly so that 
one of the edges be 
comes convex. This 
permits the file to be run along th 
grooves made by the other checkering 
tools, to smooth them. Use a file meas 
uring about ‘4, inch on a face. After 
bending, reheat it and harden in oil oF 
water. If the bend is made about “4 
inch from the tip and %& inch is broke! 
off, the shape will be about right. | 
you can obtain no file suitable for mak- 
ing such a smoothing tool, try working 
down an old one and cutting new teel 
with a sharp chisel: it may prove to © 
easier than you think! 

Other tools will occur to you as tht 
need for them (Continued on page 5 
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What a thrill to lend your 

son your favorite .22, and see 

him hold steady enough to bag a 

fat squirrel with a head shot! But it will 
be an even bigger thrill—for him—when 
he’s old enough for a rifle all his own 
















THIS 1S NEWS= 
DEER ATTACKS DOG 


This deer, snapped in Jasper Park, Alberta, was 
no namby-pamby Bambi. The action is blurred but 
the deer's intent is not—to hold the rash pup 
with his forelegs, and give it a sound kicking 
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SENDS KNIVES TO WAR 


Both the Army and Navy need knives similar to 
those shown here, all of which were made by 
Anthony Scala of Paterson, N. J., and donated 
to our armed forces. They are: |. Double-edge 
dagger. 2. Ordinary hunting knife. 3. Stiletto. 
4. Knife made from an old file. 5. Army trench 
knife of the type used in the first World War 


MYSTERIOUS TRACK 


To date, no one has been able to 
identify this snow track—found 
in Indiana. About 2 in. wide, it 
has round, dime-size depressions 









Sportsmen are accepting 
a new challenge—and 
proving themselves true 
conservationists. Above, 
directed by state forest 
rangers, sportsmen are 
digging a firebreak in 
the California Sierras 
















Left: A fisherman (note 
the license) with spade 
instead of rod, fights 
a blaze at his post in 
Big Pine Creek Canyon, 
near Glacier Lodge 








































Voyage ar Venison 


HERE are no roads leading to the great deer country 

along the Tahquamenon River in Michigan’s Upper 

Peninsula. But there are plenty of big bucks in those 
woods; and when a seasoned hunter knows that, he'll take 
almost any risk. In this case a party chanced a boat trip 
in the face of a possible sudden freeze-up, which would 
maroon them in the forest wilderness. Braving the ice- 
choked water of the river, they traveled downstream on a 
barge towed by the Betty B, bagged their game, and broke 
camp just as river ice closed behind them for the winter. 
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One down! This fine buck was shot only a short distance from the river 
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A second deer joins the first one on the meat pole. No empty larder here 
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The shallow-draft Betty B noses into the bank with a box of groceries. 
Ice through which the boat plowed her way downstream is clearly visible 





Dragging the buck back to camp over the snow. Work—but the right kind 


Hurriedly loading their game, the party embarks just before final freeze 
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Waterproof Fire Starters 
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| Split the larger blocks in two, sandwich 
| style, and dig up some kitchen matches 





For strike-gnywhere matches, lay a 
narrow strip of coarse sandpaper be- 
side the match. Use No. 2 or 3 sand- 
paper—finer griis might clog with wax 
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OU know how it is to try to start a 
camp fire by striking a wet match on 
a wet rock. Just to make it hard, the 
kindling is usually wet too, and so are 
you—not to mention being dead tired, or 
half-frozen, or ready to drop from hunger. 

All that misery can be avoided if you take 
along a supply of waterproof fire starters. 
They can be made up beforehand at home, 
with matches, sandpaper, and scrap insula- 
tion board. The pictures show how it’s done. 

Beauty of it is, you need only a few of 
the “sandwiches” described—the rest of your 
quick-starting equipment consists of little 
squares of paraffin-dipped insulation board. 
These squares also come in handy even in 
dry weather, for they’ll ignite fairly large 
twigs and you won't need to gather a lot 
of small stuff. 

Both squares and sandwiches, of course, 
should be kept in a waterproof container. 
When carried in your pocket in warm 
weather, each block should be wrapped in 
paper to keep it from sticking to its 
neighbors. 





Third, groove both halves of each block so they will Dip the head of each match in melted par- 


fit snugly when a match is sandwiched between them. affin, then lay it in its groove. (Safety 
(Make your blocks % in. wide, and you'll have room matches may be used, if you carry a strik- 
for two matches, side by side and headed each way) ing surface in a water-tight container) 





Sandwich both halves; clamp, or bind with thread; 
dip into melted paraffin. If wax has visible va- 
por it's too hot. Soak block till bubbling almost 
stops, then lay aside (still clamped) to harden 





When fuel and ordinary matches are wet, open up 
one or more sandwiches, feather the ends to make 
them ignite more quickly, strike the match on 
the sandpaper, and use the halves for kindling 
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CLAUDE PARMALEE, firearms expert, is touring train- 


ing camps demonstrating the Garand and the Winchester carbine. 
This carbine, or similar model, may be the hunting rifle of the future 





BIG BLUEGILL. this 2 Ib. 5 oz. scrapper was caught by 


K. K. McKinney, of the Tennessee Department of Highways. Taken 
with a fly rod, silk line, and a No. 5 snelled hook, it is said to be 
within 2 oz. of the world's record. R. G. Turner, Director of Game 
and Fish, Dept. of Conservation, Tenn., holds the rule on the fish 


COYOTE SKINS 
BY THE GROSS 


You can't count the pelts in this 
picture—you'll just have to take 
the word of W. G. Stewart, Kansas 
trapper, that there are 165 of ‘em. 
The stack of cane which they cover 
is nearly 10 ft. high and 40 ft. 
long. There are 40 skins in the 
middle piles, and more behind the 
truck. and 20 coyotes have not yet 
been skinned. The fur by the spare 
tire is nearly twice the usual size 
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MASTER SERGEANT TIES SPECIAL FLIES 
When farsighted Glenn Cowden was sent to Will Rogers Field, Okla., 
he took along his special paints, feathers, hairs, and waxes. Today 
he buys war bonds with the proceeds of his odd-moment hobby 










Want cash for your pictures? Just submit 
any you think would fit this section to 
our Picture Editor with brief, complete 
captions and return postage. If we find 
them suitable, you'll be paid good rates 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


ADVENTURE ON THE RIVER ROCKS 
By BERT OLSEN, Milwaukee, Wis. 


this Happened fo Me! 








WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 
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HUNTING SEASONS for 1943-44 
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Canada Geese with a .40/82 


By JESSIE WELLS GREGORY 





The author in 1909, with old Cap at her feet 


HILE READING a copy of 
OutTpoor Lire, a few days after 
I'd celebrated my golden wed- 
ding, I got to thinking about 
the days when I used to hunt that wild 
but dignified gray bird, the Canada 
goose—hunt him with a heavy .40/82 rifle, 
and bring him down or go without meat. 

I was a girl then, but I came of pioneer 
stock—Kentucky, Arkansas, Oregon— 
and my father had taught me, along with 
my brothers, the use of firearms. So 
when, in 1897, I went for the sake of my 
health to the Northwest Territories of 
Canada, and had to make a living, I was 
prepared to take a crack at whatever 
game came my way. The prowling coy- 
ote, plenty of prairie chicken, skunks, 
hawks, jack rabbits—-these were my prin- 
cipal quarry the first few years. Usual- 
ly I hit my mark so well that death came 
sure and soon, but little was left for food 
when those big bullets had done their 
work! 

In 1905 we moved:far from the haunts 
of men, the nearest town or railway be- 
ing more than 100 miles away. It was 
then that I brought down my first wild 
geese—still with the heavy rifle. I got 
a pair of beauties, tied their long necks 
together with a shoelace, slung them 
over my rifle barrel, and pranced home 
proud as Daniel Boone. “To get a wild 
goose,” an old rancher told me, “I'd 
have crawled 9 miles on the belly”; and 
he wasn't very far from wrong. 

Now I never shot from pit or blind, and 
I had no decoys. It was up to me and my 
dog Cap to outwit the birds. Cap was a 


cattle dog of uncertain ancestry, but he 
could retrieve on land or lake or alkali 
flat, which last was hardest of all to 
negotiate. If in early morning a flock 
chanced to settle in the field or on the 
lake, old Cap would scratch at the door 
and whine softly. Then I'd get up, grab 
my rifle, sneak out the window, and 
creep across the fields till I was in line 
with a row of haycocks—stooks, we 
called them. Cap would flatten down 
right behind me, and never raise his 
head to look unless I did. Many’s the 
time we nearly perished from cold, while 
hidden there behind a sta*k of slough 
hay, hoping for a chance to shoot which 
never came. 

One day just at sundown I fired a full 
75 yd. at the last goose in a small flock 
going over. No bird fell; but, ever hope- 
ful, Cap and I followed across the field 
and there, 200 yd. away, the dog came 
upon the still-warm body of a very large 
gander. There was no mark on him, ex- 
cept for a bullet wound in his head. 

On another occasion a guest of mine, 
a doctor's wife, expressed a wish to try 
her luck. As we crept through pasture 
and stubble, she ahead with a shotgun 
and I with the rifle, I whispered that as 
soon as the “on guard” gander straight- 
ened his neck, she was to aim at the body 
of the nearest goose. As for me, I made 
up my mind to aim at the white chin 
band of the leader himself. We both 
were successful—and poor Cap tried his 
hardest to retrieve those two birds at 
once! 

A half-breed boy from a _ trapper’s 
camp rode up one spring day and, ‘alk- 
ing French, showed me 7 wild-goose eggs. 
He had them stuffed inside his shirt, 
along with about a pailful of down, fine 
chaff, and moss. After trading them for 
4 doz. hen eggs, I entrusted those 7 pre- 
cious goose eggs to a brooding hen, and 
in 10 days 7 green-mottled little goslings 
hatched out. 

I had no difficulty in raising them. 
Friendly, bright-eyed, trusting little 
chaps, they’d follow me around the yard, 
and eat right out of my hand. When 
fall came I clipped part of the flight 
feathers from one wing. Thereafter 
they’d swim in the lake, or go to the 
fields with the white ducks, or march in 
a dignified line to drink at the spring be- 
low the bank, but they never wandered 
far. 

Next year I sent away for a trio o- 
Toulouse geese, hoping the wild ones 
would mate with them; but Nature 
doesn’t work that way. Coyotes got my 
slow-moving tame trio and many of the 
ducks, but never one of those keen-eyed 
7 wild geese. Oftentimes a flock of their 
kind would wheel and settle down near 
by, but never among them; so [ still had 
roast goose now and then. 

Traveling across country with a team, 
we stopped one day at a homesteader’s 
shack. Half a dozen unkempt children 
clustered round the door, while a little 
bunch of wild geese, tame geese, and 
chickens searched the muddy yard for 
food. When I asked the homesteader if 
he’d had any luck cross-breeding the 
geese, he spat with disgust through his 
ample red whiskers and answered, ““‘None 
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at all—and I bought the tame ones a-pur- 
pose.” What I pity, I thought, that hu- 
mans aren't always so choosy as wild 
geese! In all my years in the open I 
found but one wild-goose nest, and that 
on top of a haystack a full mile from 
water. And I never knew any domes- 
ticated wild geese to mate and nest in 
spring. 

Riding for cattle, I found a sanctuary 
where adult geese molted in the au- 
tumn: a darkly shaded cover on the 
north shore of a wooded lake. Year after 
year « large flock shed their flight feath- 
ers and grew new ones in that secluded 
spot, where animals never came to drink. 
In the 6 weeks it took to make the 
change, those hundreds of geese wert 
grounded and almost helpless, but they 
seemed to know where they’d be safe. 

We had neither warden nor game laws 
for settlers were few and far between 
But common decency prevailed, and the 
mating season and the autumn sanctual 
were respected. 

One afternoon I was picking black 
currants on the shore of a large but 
shallow lake. My saddle horse was crop- 
ping grass near by, and not far offshore 
a flock of wild geese, quite undisturbed 
by our presence, was feeding. Sudden- 
ly, moving along a railroad bridge and 
down a fresh-laid track, came the en- 
gine of a work train, the first to be seer 
in those parts. It whistled long and loud 
—and with a honk! honk! the geese rosé 
above it and marked a long V against 
the evening sky. 

Coal smoke was again in my nostrils 
and I feit, like the birds, that our last 
freedom was gone. 


Rust Speeded Powder Making 


UST SPOTS that wouldn't come out of 

a towel helped lead to an improved 
smokeless powder. Cartridges contain- 
ing it now preserve their hitting power 
indefinitely even in the steaming Solo- 
mons and the icy Arctic. The powder 
was developed in the laboratory of the 
Western Cartridge Co., in the course of 
attempts to purify nitrocellulose by re- 
moving every trace of sulphuric and 
nitric acids. 

Discovery of the new treatment may 
be said to have been accidental, eve! 
though it followed prolonged experi 
ments. or. Fred Olsen, technical di 
rector of Western, ran out of distilled 
water one night. He filled a test tube 
contair.‘ng impure nitrocellulose with 
water from the tap. The water was 
rusty, but a more stable nitrocellulose 
resulted than any he had yet produced 
When he mentioned this puzzling dis 
covery to his wife, she showed him 
freshly laundered towel, with rust spot 
that were “dyed in the wool” and re 
fused to come out. 

That clue led to experiments wit! 
other dyes, one of which proved to be 
just the reagent Dr. Olsen sought. The 
new process, what’s more, is five time: 
faster than the old. Recently some raw 
cotton was nitrated for ball powder 
9 a.m., and at 3 p.m. cartridges loaded 
with it were fired on the testing rangé 
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FLVEN before America went to war, companies 
of uniformed men began to fill the “class 
rooms” of Evinrude’s long-established service 
school. Even then fighting Evinrudes were com- 
ing off the production lines. To keep them run- 
ning under the toughest service conditions motors 
have ever faced...to patch up battle-scarred mo- 
tors and speed them back for more — requires 
battalions of resourceful, highly-trained experts 
in outboard handling, maintenance and repair. 


Since Pearl Harbor, “Evinrude University” has 
been in constant session. Swiftly and efficiently 
it has helped train class after class 
of outboard experts for the Armed 
Services. Veteran Evinrude instruc- 
tors have streamlined their wealth 
of experience into a few brief 
weeks of intensely practical train- 

ing. Now, on fighting fronts around -= 
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~ HELP SPEED VICTORY. 


“Evinrude University 
to serve on fighting fronts around the globe 





the globe, “old grads” of the service school know 
all the answers to kee ping ‘em running! 


We are glad that our peacetime Dealer Service 
School was equipped, staffed and ready for its 
wartime job. Serving America’s fighting forces 
with all our resources necessarily restricts service 
and parts available to Evinrude users. After Vic- 
tory there will be sparkling new Evinrudes... 
and again, complete and satisfying service to 
every owner of an Evinrude motor! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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WATERFOWL ZONES 


NORTHERN ZONE: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Pennsylvania', Ohio’, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, 


North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 


and Montana. 


INTERMEDIATE ZONE: Massachusetts, 


Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York’, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 


Kansas, Oklahoma, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada. California*, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington 


SOUTHERN ZONE: Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, New Mexico, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Arizona. 

Pymatuning 


' Regulations affecting the 


eservoir in Pennsylvania and Ohio, now 
entirely in the northern zone, will be 
simplihed 
The northern-zone season applies in the 
Lake Champlain area of New York, affect- 


ing parts of Essex. Clinton, and Wash- 
ington Counties 

% The southern-zone season applies in the 
Colorado River area in California. 


WATERFOWL REGULATIONS 


Shotguns, not larger than 10 gauge, or 
bows and arrows may be used. The 3-shell 
limit on repeating shotguns, hand-operated 
or autoloading, is continued 

It is illegal to take waterfowl by means 
of bait or by the use of live decoys, or by 
the use of cattle, horses, or mules as blinds. 

All persons more than 16 years of age 
who hunt migratory waterfowl are required 
to have in their possession an unexpired 
Federal Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp, 
validated by their signature thereon. These 
stamps, commonly called duck stamps, may 
be purchased at any post office at a cost of 
$1 each. 











OPEN SEASONS 


(Open seasons include both given dates) 


DUCKS, GEESE, BRANTS, COOTS 


Northern Zone Sept. 25-Dec. 3 


Intermediate Zone Oct. 15-Dec. 23 

Southern Zone , ; , - an. 10 

Puerto Rico ; Dec eb. 12 

CO salina ey > Nov. 9 
Exceptions: 


Per ‘Districts 1 and 3 of Alaska 
eee dept. 21-Nov, 29 


Daily shooting hours: Half hour before sun- 
rise to sunset. 

Daily bag limits: DUCKS, 10, including not 
more than 1 wood duck or more than 3 singly or 
in the aggregate of redheads and buffleheads. 
GEESE (other than blue geese) AND BRANTS, 
2; BLUE GEESE, 6 (but not more than 6 in 
the aggregate of all geese and brants, of which 
at least 4 must be blue geese) SORAS and 
COOTS, 25 singly or in the aggregate. 

Possession limits: DUCKS, 20, including not 
more than 1 wood duck or more than 6 singly or 
in the aggregate of redheads and buffileheads 
GEESE (other than blue geese) AND BRANTS, 
4; BLUE GEESE, 6 (but not more than 6 in 
the aggregate of all geese and brants, of which 
at least 2 must be blue geese). SORAS and 
COOTS, 25 singly or in the aggregate. 

Warning: In Alexander County, IIl., only a 
60-day season on geese is provided, Oct. 15 to 
Dec. 13, and geese there may be taken only from 
sunrise to 12 noon. Ross’s geese are completely 
protected as formerly,'and snow geese may not 
be taken in states bordering on the Atlantic, in 
Idaho, or in Beaverhead, Gallatin, or Madison 
Counties, Montana. There is no open season on 
either whistling or trumpeter swans anywhere in 
the country 


WoOOoDCcOocK 
New York: 
North of main-line N. Y. Central R. R. from 
Buffalo to Albany, and north of main-line Boston 
& Albany R. R. from Albany to Massachusetts 


state line.......... : Oct. 1-Oct. 15 
Long Island.. Nov. 1-Nov. 15 
Rest of New York Oct. 15-Oct. 29 
Connecticut ..Oct. 16-Oct. 30 
New Jersey, Rhode Island..............Nov. 1-Nov. 15 
Arkansas, Oklahoma ; Dec. 1-Dec. 15 
Delaware, Maryland Nov. 15-Nov. 2 
Indiana, West Virgizia Oct. 15-Oct. 29 
Louisiana, Mississippi Dec. 15-Dec. 2 


Here are the new regulations which will 


govern much of your shooting this fall 


Maine, New semtstnannetecl Ohio, 


Vermont........ sccooeesaet. 1@OQet. 34 
Massachusetts...... essseeeeeee-OCt. 20-Nov. 3 
Michigan, upper peninsula. ccmseesenet, Get. 85 
Michigan, rest of state....................0ct. 15-Oct. 29 
Minnesota _ cosnsesepet, S-Gpet. 37 
Missouri wNov. 10-Nov. 24 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin rocmaanae. s-apet. 29 
Virginia ; Nov. 20-Dec. 4 


Daily hunthon hours: “Half hour before sun- 
rise to sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: 
4; possession limit, 8 


Daily bag limit, 


SCOTERS 
(sometimes called sea coots) 
Special open seasons in open coastal waters, 
beyond outer harbor lines: 
Maine and New Hampshire........ Sept. 15-Sept. 30 
New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island........ Sept. 15-Oct. 15 
Note: After these special seasons, scoters may 
be taken anywhere in these states during the 
regular open seasons for waterfowl. 


RAILS, GALLINULES 
CIE CN ctecitcsttterastnsiatantintiniil Sept. 1-Nov. 30 

Except: Alabama, Nov, 20-Jan. 31; Louisiana, 
Sept. 15-Dec. 15; Maine, Wisconsin, Sept. 25- 
Dec. 3; Maryland, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; Massachu- 
setts, New York (incl. Long Island), Oct. 15- 
Dec. 23; Minnesota, Sept. 16-Nov. 30; Puerto 
Rico, Dec. 15-Feb. 12; California, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Tennessee, Washington, no open 
season. 

Daily hunting hours: 
rise to sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: RAILS and GAL- 
LINULES, other than soras and coots, 15 in the 
aggregate of all birds. 


BAND-TAILED PIGEONS 


Arizona, New Mexico, 
TT 


Half hour before sun- 


16-Oct. 15 


California weDec. 1-Dec. 30 
Oregon ..Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
Daily shooting hours: Half hour before sun- 
rise to sunset 
Bag and possession limits: 
10; possession limit, 10. 


Daily bag limit, 


MOURNING DOVES 
(sometimes called turtle doves in certain sec- 
tions) 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina....Nov. 20-Dec. 19 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma Sept. 1-Oct. 12 
Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 


Tennessee, ach ctsnn wwe ept. 16-Oct. 15 
Florida.... Wekenaithintanes Dec. 1-Dec. 30 
Idaho... Siaaiatanl ; Sept. 1-Sept. 10 
Illinois, Missouri............ Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
Minnesota ; Sept. 16-Sept. 30 
North Carolina a ee 
Oregon Sept. 1-Sept. 15 
Texas—in Kinney, Uvalde, Medina, ss xar, 

Comal, Hays, Travis, Williamson, Bell, alls, 


McLennan, Hill, Navarro, Kaufman, Hun 

Hopkins, Delta, and Lamar Counties, and all 

counties north and west thereof....Sept. 1-Oct. 12 
Texas—rest of state..............ccsseeee Nov. 20-Dec. 19 

Daily hunting hours: Half hour before sun- 
rise to sunset. 

Bag and possession limits: Bag, 10 (but, in 
Texas and Arizona, not more than 10 in the 
aggregate of both mourning and white-wingved 
doves); possession, 10. 


WHITE-WINGED DOVES 


Arizona...... dha toda te Sept. 1-Sept. 15 
Texas w= Sept. 13-Sept. 19 
Daily hunting hours: Arizona, half hour before 
sunrise to sunset; Texas, noon to sunset. 
Bag and possession limits: Bag, 10 (but not 
more than 10 in the aggregate of both white- 
winged and mourning doves); possession. 20 





NEW 


RINCIPAL good news for hunt- 
~ ers this year is that daily hunt- 

ing hours will be from half an 
hour before sunrise to sunset, where- 
as last season the fun didn’t start 
till sunrise. 

Only geese in Alexander County, 
Illinois (sunrise to noon) and white- 
winged doves in Texas (noon to sun- 
set) come under the head of excep- 
tions. 

Another glad tiding: sportsmen 
can now retain birds lawfully taken 
for 45 days following the close of 
the open season in the state where 
killed—as against the 30 days previ- 
ously allowed. 

And the 70-day hunting season for 
ducks, geese, brants, and coots opens 
in the northern zone on September 
25, so there'll be one day less to wait. 

On opening day of any season, 
however, you can’t have in your 
possession more migratory game 
birds than the daily limit specifies. 
After all, there'll be other days to 
come! 

Other changes in the migratory 
game bird laws affect hunters in 
many states as follows: 

Ducks, geese, brants, 
Change of date for the 


coots: 
entire 


LAWS A 


T A GLANCE 


northern zone, including the newly 
added states of Iowa and Pennsy]l- 


vania. Soras have been included in 
the daily bag limit with coots. 
Woodcock: Connecticut, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Vermont, West 
Virginia. 
Rails, gallinules (except coots): 


Maine, Maryland, Iowa, Wisconsin. 
The Maryland season was shortened 
30 days; and in conformity with 
state law, Iowa now has no open 
season. Dates in Maine and Wis- 
consin are shifted to coincide with 
the duck season. 

Mourning doves: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Texas. The Colorado season is new; 
several counties have been added to 
the north-Texas zone; in the rest of 
Texas the season has been changed, 
and reduced from 42 to 30 days. In 
the other states the season has been 
changed. 

White-winged doves: Texas season 
reduced from 10 days to 7 half-days 
(noon to sunset). Possession limits 
jumped to 20, both in Texas and 
Arizona. 
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Rentucky Tavern is due 









to he pat 72 years the same family has 
dictated the character of this fine liquor.... 
There is only one better buy in bonds—War Bonds! 
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Relying upon Winchester 


is an Old American Custom 


Down from the skies come U. S. 
Paratroops. A new American fight- 
ing force in this war, it is natural they 
should need a new firearm. And just 
as natural that it should be originated, 


engineered and designed by Winchester! 


This Winchester Carbine, officially 
called the U. S. Carbine Caliber .30, 
M1, weighs little more than one-half 
as much as the standard service rifle. 
It’s greater in fire power, longer in 
range, faster in action and more 
deadly in accuracy than the auto- 
matic pistol. 

Reliance upon Winchester gun- 
making craftsmanship is natural to 
Americans. For perhaps nothing 
which has ever been made in America 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 








has been so much a part of our na- 
tion’s history as Winchester guns 
and ammunition. 


Look at the record: In 1866, the 
Winchester Model 66, the world’s 
first commercially successful repeat- 
ing rifle, was born. Men swore and 
lived by it. In Mexico, it helped 
Juarez break the despotic yoke of 
Maximilian. A few years later, the 
Model 73 became as renowned as 
the heroes of the Western plains 
who lived by it. 


In the Spanish American War and 
World War I, Winchester fought for 
America. And today, Winchester is 
on every battle front. 


New Haven, Conn. 


- sei i " 


t 


All America today knows the history of the 


U. S. M1 Garand rifle that won its spurs at 
Bataan and Wake Island. Here at Winchester, 
we are producing Garand rifles in ever in- 
creasing quantities. Better yet, our 76 years 
of gun-making craftsmanship made it possi 
ble for us to cut their unit cost to Uncle Sam 


to one-haif their original contract price 


Such outstanding gun-making achievements 
as these are the reasons for the unquestioned 
reliance that America reposes in Winchester 


—in both war and peace. 
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Possums on Parole 


(Continued from page 33) 


died out completely, to be heard faintly 
a moment later as though at a great 
distance. My spirits dropped, for it was 
evident that the chase had gone over the 
top of a ridge, and I was in no mood for 
mountain climbing that night. 

There was nothing to do, however, but 
follow the dogs before we lost track of 
them completely, and, believe me, that 
was some trek. We went straight up the 
side of a steep hill covered with brush 
and large and small bowlders. As a re- 
ward, when we got to the top, sweating 
and gasping for breath, we couldn’t hear 
the dogs any more. The gang didn’t need 
any prompting from me this time. As a 
man we sank in our tracks, and I, for 
one, was hoping that we wouldn’t hear 
from Nell or Kayo for an hour at the 
very least. 

In less than two minutes, though, we 
heard them barking “treed” in a fierce 
and eager manner. They were fairly 
close to us, but the voices were muffled. 
“Hell's fire,” groaned Louie, “they’ve run 
a rabbit in a log.” 

“We'd better go take them off,” said 
Earl, “or they'll be likely to stay there 
all night.” 

So down the ridge we went, a little 
slower this time, for we were tired and 
the dogs were hard to locate. We finally 
discovered them barking and digging 
frantically at two holes in the ground, 
and the odor lingering in the damp air 
proclaimed that if there was a rabbit in 
that burrow, he was black, had a long 


tail, and two white stripes down his 
back. 

We had some difficulty getting the 
dogs to leave, because they, Kayo es- 


pecially, seemed to have a passionate 
hatred for skunks. Earl cut himself a 
switch, at last, and Kayo seemed to take 
the hint, Nell following suit, and once 
more the two dogs loped off into the 
night. 

We had quite a wait, this time—about 
twenty minutes—and I was contemplat- 
ing building a fire to take off the chill, 
when Kayo and Nell let loose back down 
in the hollow. They treed almost im- 
mediately, and we were faced with the 
necessity of struggling down the hill we 
had just come up with such exceptional 
difficulty. 

All things come to an end, however, 
and eventually we fought our way to the 
bottom, where the dogs had one of the 
largest possums I have ever seen, up in 
a tangled mulberry, and no higher than 
ten feet from the ground. We pushed 


her—an old sow—off with a stick and 
popped her into the bag. 
That last trip down the hill had 


finished me, though. I was ready to call 
it quits, and made no bones about saying 
so. Naturally, I was the recipient of 
many jeers and besmirching remarks 
about my inability to “take it,” but, after 
a Mighty-short argument it was agreed 
_ [ should be humored, and we set out 
or home. 


No hunt would be complete without 
that last agonizing moment when you 
don't know for sure whether you'll be 


able 


to make it back again, and don’t 
much care whether you do or not. We 


had it. We were about a mile from Vic’s 
place when Nell took out on a hot trail 
‘gain. There was some little recompense 
In it for me, however, in the looks of 
~ pea rnation that spread over the faces 
on 


companions. 


I was almost able to 


laugh, in spite of the way I was feeling. 

“Well, fellows,” I said, “we're in luck. 
She’s after another one.” 

There was much muttering and then 
Louie said, “We'll sit here and wait till 
she trees.” 

“She’s running off pretty straight,” I 
insisted. “Something tells me we'd better 
follow her.” 

Earl chimed in: “If that blinkety blank 
blank dog of yours had any sense she’d 
know we were on our way home and let 
those blasted possums alone.” He could 
speak with impunity because Kayo lay 
curled up at his feet. 


HERE was but one course open. 

That was to follow Nell. She would 
probably tree, and it would be about the 
worst thing we could do to walk off and 
leave her there. This time it was I who 
set the pace, walking on will power 
and spirit of revenge, instead of on my 
legs. 

Our way led across three deep ditches, 
which we slid into and cursed ourselves 
out of—me with my camera held pre- 
cariously in the air to protect it. On 
the third scramble we heard Nell yelp- 
ing “treed” a short distance ahead, and 
with trembling limbs and thankful hearts 
we found her under a little scrub oak 
with a young possum sitting just out of 
reach, snarling at her. Louie made a 
grab for his dog and fastened her collar 
back on, running a length of rope 
through the ring. 

“You'll tree no more tonight,” he said 
with a gleam in his eye. 

Lester knocked the possum out of the 
tree, and to our surprise he neither ran 
nor played possum. He turned and 
showed fight! Johnny put his foot on 
the little scrapper’s head and picked him 
up by the tail. His intention was to drop 
him into the knapsack, but the possum 
thwarted his effort by bending double, 
grabbing his tail with his front feet, and 
climbing his own tail to a position where 
he could bite Johnny’s hand, John, of 


and 


course, turned him loose, tried a 
different tack. He grabbed him by the 
neck, and this time succeeded in putting 
him in the bag. 

As a precautionary measure Earl] put 
a leash on Kayo and we turned home- 
ward again. I, having had my revenge, 
was content to trail behind. Plodding 
along, with my head bent and my feet 
dragging, I was startled half out of 
my wits when I came within an inch of 
stepping on a small possum! Simul- 
taneously I heard Lester say, “I think 
I dropped something.” It was that 
darned little possum—he had crawled 
right out of the bag and jumped to the 
ground. 

I put him back, and he as promptly got 
out again, so we gave it up for a bad 
job and let Lester carry the little devil 
by the scruff of the neck. In a short 
while we reached the back gate to Vic's 
pasture, and by then we were practically 
home. 

The hunt was over, and we were faced 


with the distribution of the game. You 
can’t very well divide three possums 
among six men, at least not without 


making a bloody mess. 

Louie put out a feeler. “Vic,” he said, 
“we got these things on your land, and 
you did most of the work.” (That was a 
lie.) “Why don’t you take em’ all?” 

“T can get possums any time I want 
them,” said Vic. “You fellows had to 
come out from town, all but Lester. 
You take 'em.” 

“Well, I’m willing to let somebody else 
have them this time,” said Louie. 

“Me, too,” said Earl. 

Each of them in turn proclaimed his 
kind-heartedness and generosity, and 
his willingness to forgo a savory baked 
possum dinner, and finally passed the 
buck on to me. 

I took it in my stride. “Are you sure 
none of you wants these critters?” I 
asked. “If I take them will they be mine 
to do with as I please?” 

“Oh, sure, sure. Do what you want 
with ’em. We don’t care.” 

“Okay,” I said. I took the bag and 
walked back to the gate and dumped the 
tender morsels out on the ground. 

They'll make us good sport some other 
night. 





TALL 


— but 
SHORT 


The contributor of this little story 


makes no claim to originality; he’s 


passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


OST outdoorsmen love to tell or 
M hear a tall tale, but actually tak- 

ing part in one is a rare privilege. 
Friends of Coke Stevenson, ranchman 
and governor of Texas, swear this hap- 
pened to him a few years ago. 

Stevenson is the sort of deer hunter 
who sets aside just two bullets a season 
for his two-buck limit, but a hunt with- 
out a rip-roaring practical joke is worse 
than no hunt at all for him. He was 
hunting in southwest Texas on a friend’s 
ranch with a party of men who did not 
know him very well. The ranchman 
called Stevenson aside and told him of 
an old horse in a back pasture that had 
to be destroyed. Because the animal was 
a family pet, he said, he could not make 
himself do it. Stevenson reluctantly 
agreed to fire the mercy shot. 


Next morning the hunting party drove 
to the pasture. Stevenson stopped his 
car, unlimbered his rifle, and said, “I 
think I'll kill that horse.” 

To the astonishment of his compan- 
ions, who hadn't heard his conversation 
with the ranch owner, he fired. 

“Why did you kill that horse?” one of 
the shocked hunters exclaimed. 

“T just always wondered what it would 
feel like to horse,” he replied. 
Then he paused and looked the party 
over, man by man, adding: “NowI know, 
and I’m wondering what it would feel 
like to shoot a man.” 

Some say just one of the hunters broke 
and ran all 12 mi. back to town. Some 
say all did. 3ut it isn’t disputed that 
the governor is still laughing.—Anderson 
Cheavens. 


shoot a 
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HEN manufacture of the Win- 

chester Model 95 rifle was dis- 

continued a few years ago, the 

good and reliable old .30/40 car- 
tridge became an orphan. For the first 
time in its twoscore years of life no rifle 
was being manufactured to shoot it. No 
Krags have been made for the cartridge 
since about 1902, just before the 1903 
Springfield was put into production. The 
Remington-Hepburn single-shots for the 
cartridge were discontinued, if 1 remem- 
ber correctly, not long before the first 
World War; and manufacture of the ex- 
cellent Winchester single-shots stopped 
about 1921. With the passing of the 
clumsy, strong, rugged, and reliable old 
1895 Winchester, the .30/40 cartridge be- 
gan its long, slow journey toward the 


boneyard of obsolescence, to join the 
black-powder cartridges it replaced. 
Owners of .30/40 rifles will be prema- 


ture if, upon reading this, they start put- 
ting on sackcloth and ashes and beating 
their heads against the wall. The car- 
tridge is still very much alive. Some hun- 
dreds of thousands of Krag rifles cham- 
bered for it are still floating around these 
United States; so are many thousands of 
95's, various single-shots, and even a few 
fancy double rifles built up in that cali- 
ber in England and imported. Cartridges 
will still be made because there is a 
steady demand for them 


When the unhappy day of the .30/40's 


obsolescence arrives and the cartridge 
companies send out notices that “when 
present stocks are exhausted no more 


30/40 cartridges will be manufactured,” 


I, for one, will shed a tear-—-if I'm still 
alive and kicking. The first big-game 
rifle I ever owned was a .30/40. I shot 


my first deer with one, and my first jave- 
lina. I toted one around in a home-guard 
company that was organized in 1916 to 
repel Pancho Villa’s raiders after the 
massacre at Columbus, N. Mex., had 
scared the socks off of anyone living near 


cs 


The .30/40 Ho 


the Mexican border. Re- 
member those days? If 
you do you're no spring 
chicken! 

The .30/40 has remained 
alive because it is a very 
good all-around cartridge, 
accurate when fired in a 
good rifle, hard-hitting, 
and relatively light in re- 
coil—11.5 foot pounds of 
free recoil as compared 
with 17 in the .30/06. In 
many respects the .30/40 
is ballistically quite sim- 
ilar to those two other 
favorites of practical 
hunters who are shy on 
ballistics but who judge 
rifles only by their effect 
when they hit—the .300 
Savage and the 7 mm. 
Mauser. The 7 mm. uses 
a 150-gr. bullet as loaded 
by Winchester at a muz- 
zle velocity of 2,750 foot 
seconds, while the .30/40 
and the .300 Savage use 
bullets of the same weight 
at 2,660. Any of these 
loads is entirely practical 
and satisfactory for 
shooting even at relative- 
ly long ranges. 

A versatile cartridge, 
the .30/40 handles the en- 





tire line of .30/06 bullets 
at somewhat reduced ve- 
locities. It will give the 220-gr. bullet 
2,190 foot seconds (as against 2,410 in 
the .30/06) and the 180-gr. 2.460 (as 
against 2,710). With the 180-gr., .30/40 


load the trajectory height over a 200-yd. 
course is 3.5 in., only % in. higher than 
that for the same bullet in the .30/06. 
Because of its greater powder capacity, 
the .30/40 handles the 180-gr. and heavier 
bullets a good deal better than does the 





30/40 Krag action, with new stock and a 330 Weaver ‘scope on an offset T mount 
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Wor if you were 


Beethoven, personally!” 


conpucTor: Camel, let us under- 
stand each other. I would not let 
you appear with my orchestra if you 
were Ludwig van Beethoven him- 
self, personally! 

CAMEL: No, Maestro? 

conpuctor: No.Camel. No. No,NO! 
came: Not even if I told you that 
I was the Paul Jones Camel? The 
living symbol of the dryness in dry 


Paul Jones Whiskey? 


CONDucToOR: Not even if you told me 
you were the—Hey! Did you say a dry 
whiskey? Like a dry Champagne? 
camet: But assuredly, Effendi. Do 
you not know that this jewel among 
whiskies, this superlative Paul Jones, 
possesses the quality of dryness? 
Sahib, it is this dryness, or lack of 
sweetness, which brings out all that 
rich, peerless flavor which has made 
Paul Jones so justly famous. 
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conpuctor: And this, Camel, was 
what you wished to say here tonight? 


came: But what else, Effendi? For 
am I not the living symbol and chief 
prophet of the dryness in the won- 
drous and modestly priced Paul 
Jones? 

conpucror: My friend, you will not 
os Ot & 
Myself, personally will set your 


only speak here tonight 


spe ch to music! 





An Explanation 
to Our Friends 


F YOUR BAR or package store 
| is sometimes out of Paul 
Jones, please be patient. We are 
trving to apportion our prewar 
stocks to assure you a continuing 
supply until the war is won. 
Meanwhile, our distilleries are de- 
voted 100 to the production of 
alcohol for explosives, rubber, and 
other vital war products. (Our 
pric CS have not been increased— 





except for government taxes.) 








1 blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. 
I rankfort Distille ries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore 














The versatile .30/40 cartridge (center) has 
less case capacity than the .30/06 (left) 
but more than the .30 Remington on the right 


and “.30 Krag” as well as the standard 
name of .30/40, which came about because 
the cartridge is a .30 caliber and has a 
case which holds approximately 40 gr. of 
black powder. Confusion is piled on con- 
fusion by the fact that the famous old 
Krag rifles chambered for the cartridge 
Arsenal.” If 


are marked “Springfield 
I have had one letter from men who've 
bought Krags thinking they were get- 


ting Model 1903 Springfields I have had 
200. 

The .30/40 cartridge had a relatively 
short life as the official cartridge of the 
U. S. Army. Back in the days when 
smokeless powder was spot news, it was 
adapted to the Krag-Jorgensen action, 
the invention of a Norwegian. The case 
is a rimmed one like the .30/30, and the 
cartridges were loaded, time, 
into the funny-looking but efficient side- 
box magazine of the Krag. In the Span- 
ish-American war it was discovered that 
the clip-loading Mausers of the enemy 


one at a 


gave a good deal more fire power than 
the single-loading Krag, so it was de- 
cided to abandon that rifle The 1903 
Springfield, which used a Mauser-type 
action and rimless cartridges, was the 
result. 

For some years after the Regular 
Army was using Springfields, the Na- 
tional Guard still used Krags. Then 
those good rifles were sold off to rifle 
clubs, home-guard units, and hunters. 


For years one could be bought from the 
government for the modest sum of $1.50 
plus transportation and packing charges 

quite a bargain for a sound, efficient 
rifle which had cost Uncle Sam about 
$25. That rifle was a boon to the man 
with a lean pocketbook and to the tink- 
erer who liked to remodel. Three mod- 
els with 30-in. barrels were turned out 

the 1892, 1896, and 1898; also the car- 
bine of 1899, which has a 22-in. barrel. 
The models most commonly seen are the 
‘98's and the ’99’s. 

Those old Krags are among the most 
remodeled rifles in history, and even to- 
day Bishop and Stoeger and possibly 
others furnish rough-turned and _ in- 
letted stocks for them for $5 or $6. Be- 
fore the present war, receiver sights cost- 
ing from a couple of bucks up to ten 
were available. Tens of thousands of 
ramp front sights and Springfield front- 
sight assemblies have been put on the 
front ends of those old rifles. A ‘scope 
sight can be mounted on the Krag by us- 
ing one of several offset mounts made 
for it, and thousands of those Krags 


have been decorated with ’scopes. I’m 
against the use of ’scopes offset more 
than about \ in., and with a Krag I’d 
prefer a receiver sight; but satisfied cus- 
tomers with ’scope-sighted Krags swear 
by them. 

The other principal rifle for the .30/40 
cartridge was the old Winchester '95, and 
for many years that rifle and cartridge 
were the most satisfactory factory-made 
combination for use on all American big 
game the sportsman could buy. For elk 
and large bear it proved a much better 
killer than the .30/30. That '95 was a 
great favorite in Montana and Wyoming 
in days when they were about the only 
Western states offering elk shooting, 
and it was dearly loved in Alaska, where 
the bears run large and tough. 

Even on large mule deer, the .30/40 
shows its superiority over the .30/30. A 
Mexican friend of mine who has a large 
ranch in Sonora and who likes to hunt 
summed it up neatly: “When I hit a big 
buck with a .30/30, sometimes I get him, 
sometimes he runs away and I have to 
track him. When I hit him with a .30/40 

dead every damned time!” The pene- 
trating power of that long 220-gr. bullet 
at the moderate velocity of 2,200 foot sec- 
onds is astonishing. This same Mexican 
friend of mine once lined up on a big 
buck, killed it with a shot through the 
lungs, and got another which happened 
to be in line and about 20 yd. away. Jack 
Butler, the Kaibab guide and lion hunt- 
er, tells of the time he pointed out a 
couple of bucks standing necks crossed 
watching a dude armed with a _ .30/40. 
The dude teed off, broke the necks of 


mY 


In a pinch the .30/40 can take any .30 caliber 
bullet. Left to right: 80-gr. .32-20, 110-gr. 
Remington Hi-Speed, 150-gr. Western open 
point, 180-gr. Remington bronze point, 220-gr. 
Barnes, 220-gr: Winchester-Western Silvertip 





both bucks, and fatally wounded a doe. 
(That's all for today on penetration. 
You tell one!) 

The old .30/40 is not only one of the 
most widely used cartridges in the coun- 
try but it is also one of the most re- 
loaded, principally because of the cheap 
powder, primers, and bullets which a 
benevolent Uncle Sam used to sell to 
civilian shooters. Further, the Krag will 
take any commercial .30 caliber bullet 
from 110 to 225 gr., although on account 
of the long throat the longer bullets will 
give the best accuracy. 

A charge of 46 gr. of No. 4064 will give 
the 150-gr. bullet a velocity of 2,770 foot 
seconds in the .30/40. If you want to see 
a deer go down as if a building had fallen 
on him, just seat a 150-gr., .30/30 bullet 
out as far as you can, put that husky 
charge of powder behind it, and go find 
yourself a deer. With the 180-gr. bullet 
10 gr. of the same powder produce 2,425 


foot seconds, and 39.7 give the 220 gr. 
2,200. 
Hi Vel No. 2 is a fine ‘powder for 


the .30/40 (just as it is for a wide variety 
of cartridges), and 38.2 gr. will give the 
150-gr. bullet a velocity of 2,530 and a 
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into the Kra 
funny-looking box magazine, shown open he 


Just drop your cartridges 


pressure of 42,000 foot pounds, which 
maximum in the Krag rifle, althou 
cartridges for the ’'95 Winchester can 
loaded hotter. 

Usually the longer round-nose bull 
give better accuracy in the Krag th 
the spitzers. Since groove diameters 
Krag barrels run all the way from .307 | 
.311, bullets with soft lead cores a1 
rather thin jackets, which expand to f 
the grooves, give better accuracy tha 
boattail jobs and bullets with stiff cor: 
and hard jackets like the famous M1 
caliber boattail weighing 172 er. 

Hundreds of Krag actions have bee 
rebarreled for rimmed varmint ca 
tridges and used, for the most part, 
single shots. Favorite calibers for tho 
converted Krags are the .22 High Powe: 
the .25,/35, the 2-R Lovell, the .219 Zi; 
per, and even the Hornet and the Bee 
A wildcat ideally adapted to the Krag a¢ 
tion is the .25 Neidner Krag, which i 
really a rimmed version of the great lit 
tle .257. The cartridge is the Krag cass 
necked down to .25 caliber, and properly) 


loaded it will push .25 caliber bullet 
along only slightly slower than the .257 
will. 

According to J. B. Smith, the com 
mercial handloader who is now a Navy 


officer, 40 gr. of No. 4064 will give the 


seconds—and 


At least ons 


87-gr. bullet 3,200 foot 
gents, that’s moving along! 


gun nut has converted the .30/40 car- 
tridge into a rimmed version of the 
.30/06. He was the possessor of a good 
Krag barrel on a strong Wincheste! 


High Side Wall action. He rechambered 
it to give greater powder capacity and 
more abrupt shoulder, and formed his 
eases a la K-Hornet by firing regular 
Krag stuff in that chamber. Thus formed 
the cases would take slightly over 50 
gr. of No. 4064 and (presumably) gave 
Springfield velocities and pressures. The 
owner of a Krag action no could dé 
however, since that one-lug bolt isn't 
so strong as that sturdy single-shot. 
Anyway, the .30/40 cartridge is quit 








Steps in running .30/06 cases through dies to 
convert them to .22 Varminter. Unaltered case 
at left, and finished Varminter case at right 
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cartridge, and there are no flies that 
[ ean think of on the rifles made to 
fire it. Even today that 50-year-old car- 
tridge is adequate for any North Amer- 
can big game. It hasn’t quite the punch 
f the .30/06 and it won’t reach out and 
mack them like the .270, but for the 
ne-gun man who is more interested in 
results than ballistics it is still about 
s good as one can get. 


ON THE NATURE 
OF SMOKELESS POWDERS 


®The ammunition shortage has driven 
lot of sportsmen into rolling their own 
mmunition, and many of these worthy 
in nuts are almost as innocent of any 
echnical knowledge of the various kinds 
of powders as I am of the philosophy of 
the Yogis and Swamis and other cosmic 
thinkers of the Orient. Every now and 
then, a gun nut who has been smitten 
with misgivings sits down, takes pen in 
ind, and gives me the details as to how 
he proposes to blow himself up. When 
the accounts are rendered Up Yonder, it 
will be discovered that your gun editor 
is preserved quite a few citizens to 
rear their young and to pay their income 
taxes. 

Back in the bustle-and-buggy days 
when black powders were universally 
used, the composition of all powders was 
essentially the same, and the only differ- 
ence lay in grain size—FG, FFG, and so 
( Smokeless powders are something 
else again. They differ in composition, 

shape of the grains, in the diameter 
of the grains, in perforations, in the 
length of the cut, in the coating. Some 
powders have very small grains and are 
designed to burn rapidly at low pres- 
sures and consume themselves in a few 
inches of barrel. Others have large 
grains and are designed to burn “pro- 
gressively” and at much higher pres- 

ires. The grains of powder used in the 
16-in. guns of a battleship, for example, 
as large as a paste pot. 

There are two principal kinds of 
smokeless powders—the single-base pow- 
ders based on guncotton (cotton which 
I been soaked in a mixture of nitric 

d sulphuric acids) and the double-base 
powders, which are mixtures of gun- 
eotton and nitroglycerin. The du Pont 

» of Nos. 4198, 3031, 4320, and 4350 are 
examples of single-base powders, while 
Fercules Hi Vel No. 2 and British Cor- 
lite are examples of the double-base 
powders. The former are cooler burn- 
ing than double-base powders and give 
somewhat longer barrel life. sritish 
Cordite, for example, is reputed to give 
only about one tenth of the barrel life 
in a .380/06 as the service powder No. 
1185. Hercules Hi Vel No. 2 is another 
thing again. It will burn a good deal 
hotter than the same amount of a sim- 

r single-base powder, but a smaller 

ount is needed to produce the same 
Velocity. Hence the difference is not 
great, 

The progressive-burning powders are 
se which have the grains coated with 

i Special substance to slow down the rate 
of burning and keep the pressures high 
ther down the barrel. How progres- 
Sive-burning powders work is shown by 
how they hopped up the ballistics of 
many cartridges. The original .30/06 
load was a 150-gr. cupro-nickel flat-base 
= et in front of about 50 er. of Gov- 
iment Pyro, a _ single-base powder 
whie h was non-progressive in character. 
Velocity was 2,700 foot seconds and pres- 
Sures close to 50,000 lb. With progres- 


th 


Sive-burning (Continued on page 58) 
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Send for this set of 
Historical Prints 


Every shooter, every collector, 
will want this set of six prints 
of famous historical Colts that 
includes ...the Paterson Model, 
the forerunner of all Colts... 
the Walker Model, sidearm of 





Supervisor of Barrel Rifling . . . 20 
years with Colt's. 


. Bes 
Daniel J. Connors, 


Dan Connors has a lot to do with the amazing 


the Texas Rangers . . . the Wells scores on the target range chalked up year after 
Fargo Model, carried by riders year by America’s leading shooters. 
of the Wells Fargo Express Co. Dan’s responsibility is barrel rifling . .. an 


. the Navy Model of 1851... 
the Army Model of 1861... the 
Peacemaker, dispenser of Colt 
“justice” on our Western 


accepted superior feature of Colt revolvers and 
automatic pistols. His skilled hands form the 
cutting tools which make the accuracy of the 


frontiers. rifling possible. 

Send 25c in coin or stamps for To give you an idea of the exactness of Dan’s 

your set of Colt Historical work those cutting tools travel through a gun | 
Prints. It will be mailed prompt- barrel 180 times to cut the spiral a 

ly, ready for framing. Address: ese ; ESS SS CUE ES CE Heeves 8) 6 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. depth of .0035 of an inch which Colt sets as ideal 


Co., Dept. C, Hartford, Conn. for rifling. 

Similarly, other plus features of a Colt... 
balance, design, grip, action, finish . . . are the 
result of many skilled hands like Dan Connors’. 
. They represent craftsmanship at its best. 











COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE 
| GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 . 
U. S. ARMY RATION BAGS (NEW) .49 | A new stock by Bishop 


U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.50 | 
SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axles, 56’ wigh, 









This improved stock is more complete- 








Weight Per Pair With Axie, 322 LBS., . . $37.50. | ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
; Thousands of Other Bargains in Military Outdoor | will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
| for 32-page catalog returned with first order. bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
A and N SUPPLY co. | Catalog on request 
LEME 4756 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, vA. | E- C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 








CARTRIDGE RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells 
about fascination of Making your 
own ammunition Complete informa- 
tion (illustrated) on everything per- 
taining to guns. Send 20c for copy. 
The 20c partially covers cost of publishing and mail- 
ing. Canada requests send 25c. 

Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. 


acetie PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


GUN SIGHT 
co 







































357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, California 



































@ Wherever there’s a job to be done, 
you'll find these eager young Americans 
going into battle—on foot, in half-tracks, 
jeeps, or giant transport planes. Every 
man knows his business, and has the 
equipment he needs to defeat the enemy. 
American snipers, for example, have the 
advantage of the Weaver Model 330 Scope 
for their rifles—and it’s no wonder they 
spread sudden death wherever they get 
a long shot at the enemy. It’s a mighty 
good scope —the same scope you liked 
so well in hunting. 


WEAVER 


Scopes aud Chokes 
MADE IN EL PASO, TEXAS BY W R.WEAVER CO. 
YOUR DEALER has the Weaver-Choke, price 


$9.75 with any two choke tubes. If he doesn’t have 
it in stock, write us. He probably has some Weaver 
Scopes also; if not, write us. We may be able to 
help you. 


















































When game bursts from cover, a 
second’s delay in bringing the gun 
to the proper point may mean a 
miss. In a Fox, the feeling of light 
weight and easy control helps the 
shooter swing into his shot with 
speed and accuracy. It’s a matter of 
good balance. Every Fox gun has it. 


The craftsmen who used to build 
these fine doubles are now devot- 
ing their skills to the war effort. 
When peace comes, they will be 
back making Fox guns as fine as 
ever. * Fox Gun Division, Savage 
Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y. 


@® FOX @ 














DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 





Fine Gun Tools 
(Continued from page 38) 


arises. For instance, you may need 
special screw driver for working o1 
a gun action. Try forging one fron 
an old file. After hardening, heat it to: 
dark purple color to temper the steel 
Sometimes an annealed file is about 
right for use as a screw driver without 
hardening or tempering. A screw driv 
er that is too hard may damage th 
heads of screws. 

A useful tool for smoothing barrel r¢ 
cesses is shown in sketch 3. 

Still another tool that you may need 
is one for checkering metal butt plates 
or plates made of plastic or other ma 
terial. Usually such a tool takes the 
shape of a long file with two rows of 
teeth: it is, in fact, an elongated editior 
of the second type of checkering tool al 
ready described. For cutting the start 
ing grooves, a triangular file may be 
used 

Carving tools and other “push type 
implements, such as a slender veinins 
tool you might make from an old 
straight-flute drill bit, are somewhat 
more rigid in their handles if a washe1 
or other disk of metal is attached to 
their shanks, as in sketch 6. The best 
way to attach such a disk is by brazing 
or hard soldering, and its position is such 
that, when the tool is in place in the 
handle, the handle end rests against the 
disk. 

You may have trouble deciding wheth 
er it is more fun to make your own gun- 
smithing tools or to work with them 
Anyway, the process often is, these day: 
the only way to obtain a much-needed 
chisel, gouge, or checkering implement 


Tuskers in Tunisia 
(Continued from page 21) 


oak tree, trying to get away from the 
bullets of the captain’s Tommy gun that 
were whining through the branches over 
my head. 

They made quite a fuss about my 
boar that night at the hotel. The French- 
men butchered it and saved the tusks 
for me, and the following day we had 
wild pig for dinner. It was delicious, no 
wild taste at all, but a flavor all its own 
and impossible to describe. While we 
were there, I went fishing several times 
but didn’t even get a bite. I don’t know 
what was wrong. The Arabs tried 
show us how, but it was no go. I watch 
one of them squid fishing, and it’s quit¢ 
an operation. The Arab looks around 
the rocks in shallow water until he fir 
a female squid. Then he takes a short 
bamboo pole, with a line and hook, stic 
the hook into the squid, and tosses h 
into the water. She swims around 
far as the line will let her. When a m 
sees this prospective girl friend, he swil 
up, and they put their arms, or rather 
tentacles, around each other. The Ar 
reaches down with his dip net, hauls both 
of them out, and throws the unlucky 
male into his basket. Then the female 
is put back in the water to attract a! 
other victim. I watched him catch a 
dozen squid that way. They aren’t very 
large, about three or four pounds, I 
would guess. They are considered a great 
delicacy, and the Arab was astonished 
when I didn’t want to buy any. 

Maybe this all sounds like a tall story, 
but so help me, it’s exactly as*I saw 
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ral Officer 
commends 


In other days, men praised Drybak 


A Na 


Hunting Clothes from the chill, windy 
and wet duck blinds. Now 
hunting tougher game, 


men are 


Our Jungle Cloth special clothing 
has gone to war. Ilow well it serves 
is shown by a report received by us 
from a high ranking naval officer tell- 
ing of a ship wrecked on the New- 
He states that the 


survivors were soaked by heavy seas 


foundland coast. 


and exposed without shelter in a blind- 
ing blizzard. Those that were the best 
able to take 


30 grueling hours in sub-zero weather 


care of themselves after 


were wearing Jungle Cloth special 
winter clothing outfits. The report 
adds that those men possibly owed 


their lives to that equipment, 


manufacturer 


Could any earn a 
finer tribute? Our loyal customers, 
who may be unable to buy Drybak 


will understand the 
than 80°; 


clothes, reason 


as more of our increased 


production goes to the Government. 


Puy bak 


HUNTING CLOTHES 


DRYBAK CORPORATION 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


THE 
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PRACTICAL 


P pisToLEERING 


by BARRY STORM 
A WHOLE SERIES OF PRACTICAL 
REVOLVER SHOOTING MANUALS IN ONE! 


1. Super-Speed Guns—etc. 
2. Shooting Right (beginners) 
3. Speed Shooting—all tricks 
4. Defensive Gunplay—the how to 
5. Handgun Hunting—a real sport 
6. Quick-Draw—all fast methods 
Nowyoucan easily learn practical shoot- 
ing, become a deadly shot, an expert re- 
volverhunter, masterlightningdraw! But 
hurry! First autographed edition limited 
at introductory price of only $1.00 post- 
paid. 5 day money beck guarantee. Send $1 00 
atourrisk NOW Order today before you forget. 


SOUTHWESTERN PRESS «BOX 92-0U, AGUILA, ARIZ. 


















| like the 


Arms and Ammunition 


(Continued from page 55 


No. 1185, the same velocity can be %b- 
tained with a pressure of only 38,000 Ib., 
and a velocity of 2,950 foot seconds with 
around 50,000 Ib. 

At one time metallic tin was incor- 
porated into progressive-burning pow- 
ders to cut down on the metal fouling left 
by bullets with cupro-nickel jackets, and 
du Pont powders with numbers ending 
in “14” all had tin—15%, 17%, and so on. 
Tin licked metal fouling but left a black 
gummy residue which made a barrel look 
inside of a smokestack. With 


| the universal use of pure copper or gild- 








ing-metal jackets, the use of tin was dis- 
continued. 

Now for some practical application of 
this background stuff. A given powder is 
designed for a specific purpose. A pow- 
der designed for pistol cartridges can- 
not be used in a rifle with the higher 
pressures. A powder designed for shot- 
gun use cannot be used in a rifle for any 
except very mild reduced loads. Pow- 
ders which do very well in cases with 
small capacities do very poorly in big 
cases. Powders which handle the heav- 
iest bullets don’t do well with light ones. 
Powders which work well in straight- 
taper cases are dangerous in bottleneck 
ses full of 


cases. You can fill certain ca 

No. 4350, for example, cram a bullet 

down on top of it, and fire it without run- 

ning into dangerous pressures. Do the 

same thing with a pistol powder and 

you'd blow yourself sky-high. 
Working pressures differ greatly in 


firoarms of different types and in vari- 
ous firearms of the same type. Shotgun 
pressures run under 5 tons (10,000 Ib.) 
and pressures of many loads average 
around 3% tons. Consequently shotgun 
powders are designed to work at these 
low pressures. Handgun pressures are 
higher, but still far below those found in 
rifles. They vary from around 7,000 lb. 
in a .38 Special midrange load to around 
35,000 Ib. in the .357 Magnum and in hot 
loads for automatics. Rifle pressures 
vary even more. Those for old black- 
powder actions like the 1873 Winchester 
cre under 30,000 lb. Smokeless-powder 
lever actions like the Winchester Model 
94 carbine can stand around 40,000. The 
stronger lever actions like the Winches- 
ter 95 and the Savage 99 will handle about 
47,000, and Mauser-type bolt actions will 
take from 50,000 to 55,000. Indeed, sev- 
eral factory cartridges have pressures 
running to 51,000 or 52,000 Ib. 

Every powder has a pressure range at 
which it burns uniformly and gives good 
accuracy. Below that range all the 
powder is not consumed, burning is er- 
ratic, and accuracy poor. Above it the 
same condition exists—and still higher 
the powder will detonate or explode. 
Now and then some handgun reloader 
will get absent-minded and put two 
charges of powder in a_ .38 Special. 
Plowie! Blown-out cylinder wall, busted 
strap, skinned hand with maybe a fin- 
ger gone—at the very least a doggone 
seared revolver shooter. 

Now and then someone drags out an 
ancient shotgun with Damascus or twist 
barrels, stuffs some high-power duck 
loads in it, and has a similar experience. 
Another lad exhumes an ancient .44/40 
or .38/40 of some forgotten make, then 
registers a moan when it doesn’t work 
so well with modern hulls of the high- 
velocity class. On the box it says the 
stuff is to be used only in certain fairly 


modern rifles, but who ever reads what’s 
on the box? 

The other day I got a note from a chap 
who had acquired some old .30/06 blank 
cartridges. He got some 150-gr. cupro- 
nickel bullets, relics of the last war, and 
reported he’d devised a way to seat them 
in front of the powder. Was that O.K 
to do? I wrote him that he might as 
well load with T.N.T. A little pressure 
will detonate that blank powder like a 
super-bomb. Another chap bought some 
old beaten-up 5/35 stuff with split 


necks, salvaged the powder and the bul- 
lets. He then pulled the 117-gr. bullet 
from a .257 cartridge and discovered it 


was loaded with 37 gr of powder that 
looked sort of like the stuff he had sal- 
vaged from the .25/35 hulls. Was it 
O K., he wanted to know, to put 37 gr. 
of the salvaged stuff in the .257 cases, 
seat the bullets, and cut loose? No, my 
friend. In the first place neither you nor 
I have the faintest notion as to what that 
powder 1s. In the second, most 25, (85 
pressures run under 40,000 lb., while .257 


pressures run around 50,000. Put that 
stuff in your 257 and you might run 
those pressures up to 80,000 Ib. 

The moral of all this is that anyone 


who jockeys around with different pow- 
ders without knowing what he is do- 
ing is taking a fearful chance. At the 
best, he is likely to get poor accuracy; 
at the worst he is sure to make the lit- 
tle woman a widow! 


VARMINTER CASES 
FROM .30/06 


®A good many handloaders who got 
caught short of empty cartridge cases 
have made what they want out of some- 
thing else. I have made both .270 and 
.3o Whelen cases out of 30/06 empties 
by the simple process of running them 


through full-length Pacific dies. I also 
made some 7 mm. Mauser cases into 
.257's by running them through a full- 
length .257 die and trimming the necks 


For the man who wants to do anything 
fancier than that, however, the process 
is not so simple, and making .250/3000 
or .257 cases out of .30/06 brass takes 
time, equipment, and patience. 

C. C. Jahnke of Illinois shows how he 


brews Varminter cases from .30/06 emp- 
ties with dies furnished by R. D. Mc- 
Caslin of Centralia, Kansas. Here’s the 
process, according to Jahnke: 

Push .30/06 case (see illustration) in- 
to die No. 1, then remove. Case now 
looks like No. 2 in clip. Trim case as in 


No. 3 in clip. Next anneal neck by hold- 
ing in Bunsen burner until red-hot, then 


dunk in water and dry in oven at 250 
degrees. Place shortened and annealed 
case in die No. 2 and push home. Re- 


move and run through expander which 
should measure .250 to .275. Anneal as be 
fore. Next trim neck ag ‘2. Run through 
Varminter die twice. Tri-a and chamfer 
necks. Result—a Varminter case. 

Commenting on the process, Jahnke 
says: “Mortality is high. We start out 
Sunday morning with 100 .30/06 empties 
and emerge Sunday night with 75 or 80 
usable Varminter cases. It is slow, dirty 
work, and if you figure wages, the pay is 
about like that of a Jap soldier.” 

All of which goes to show that when 
a man wants to go on shooting he'll go 
on shooting! —Jack O’Connor. 
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Danger—Bear Ahead! 


(Continued from page 20 


far as Frank on the left. Frank, who 
had taken the middle position, could see 
a hundred feet toward me, and the same 
distance toward Vincent. The latter 
could cover the distance to his left as 
well as see Frank on the right. 

When we started ahead Frank was 
directly on the bear’s trail. If he lost 
it either Vincent or I would be likely to 
pick it up. If Frank, in the middle, 
spotted the game and it took fright, it 
would run toward either Vincent or me. 
If one of us flank hunters saw it, there 
was a fifty-fifty chance that it would run 
toward Frank. In any event, all of us 
would have as good an opportunity to 
shoot as if we were hunting alone. 

Half a mile an hour was our gait. 
We'd take a few carefully placed, soft 
steps, then stop, look, and listen. This 
method of still-hunting is one of the 
things most difficult to learn. Most 
hunters have not the patience to keep it 
up, especially when a man is aware that 
there is game just ahead. Or if it may 
be a long way ahead, it seems as though 
good time was being wasted. But we 
were used to this type of work and had 
the patience. We went at the job asa 
good Indian would. Between us we kept 
on the bear’s trail, although many times 
there was no visible sign. When we lost 
it we crawled about until we found it. 

We came to the old chopping. The 
logs and the ants were there, as Vincent 
had said. But no bear. We sneaked up 
to the hardwood hill. There were two 
families of deer, but no bear. We ap- 
proached those deer until we could count 
the hairs on their chins! We saw where 
the bear had been rooting for wild po- 
tatoes—but not that morning. We went 
on until we came to our first trap. The 
bear had also visited it. In the trap 
we found a large dead female bear 
flesh “high,” skin ruined. We picked up 
the spoor of the bear we had been fol- 
lowing and went on to our next trap. 

In it was a female, very much alive. 
Frank shot it, and while we were dressing 
it, there came a sudden loud “Whoof!” 

“Two of ’em!” exclaimed Frank. 


OW we could see some limbs moving 

in the thicket. The woods were as 
dark as twilight. I had a shivery feeling 
of apprehension, but we dared not shoot 
at anything in those bushes until we 
could plainly see what it was. 

“Whoof!” 

I jumped. 

“What the heck makes them bears 
hang around?” asked Vincent, half to 
himself. “That shot we fired should 
have scared that old boar away. This 
one down in the bushes must be a young 
one—sticking around its mother here.” 

The bush moved again. “Whoof!”"’ 

“I’m going down in there,” declared 
Vincent. “If it comes out on this side 
you fellows gaffle it.” 

Before we could stop him he was gone. 
Frank looked at me with a grin. “Vince 
thinks that’s a cub down there. And he 
wants it alive.” 

“Even so,” I objected, “we can't handle 
a cub with our naked hands. It would 
tear us to pieces.” 

“Vince don’t think so.” As he spoke 
Frank leaned down and picked up the 
burlap bags which had been used to 
bring in the bait for setting the traps. 

“You take one sack, and I'll take the 
other. If Vince drives the cub out, and 
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we corner it, and it tries to climb a tree, 
we'll throw a sack over it. That will be 
some protection.” 

I couldn’t take Frank’s plan seriously. 
It is not so easy to “corner” even a bear 
cub. It might climb a tree, though. I 
wondered why it had not already done 
so. In what must have been a state of 
mental fog, I stood my rifle against a 
stump and walked away from it. Frank 
picked another stump and did the same. 
[I took one of the sacks from Frank. Then 
we both moved a few yards nearer the 
thicket. We saw some brush swaying. 
We could hear the cub growling. We 
could see the bushes moving beyond the 
place where the cub was supposed to be. 
That would be Vincent. 

Out backed one of the largest black 
bears I had ever seen! 


FoR an instant we stood immobilized by 
surprise. The bear, completely oc- 
cupied in its game of hide and seek, 
reared up on its hind legs and peered 
over the brush toward Vince. It was 
hardly six rods away, but had not 
scented Frank and me. 

Just at this point Frank came to life. 
He turned, the sack trailing from his 
hands, and made a rush for his rifle. He 
stepped on the end of the bag and fell 
flat on his face. The bear whirled, saw 
us, then literally vaulted over the near- 
est part of the very thicket from which 
it had emerged. It landed with a crash 

out of my sight. 

Vince, white-faced, stampeded out of 
the brush and ran for his life. I could 
hear the underbrush crackling as the old 
bear also rushed for sanctuary. 

As the fog cleared away I could hear 
Frank gently but firmly cursing. He 
had recovered his rifle. Vince came tip- 
toeing along, watching that ominous 
thicket. We held a council of war. None 
of us at that moment wasted any time 
asking the other guy why he didn’t do 
this and that. We decided to creep along 
toward the territory from which we had 
heard the other bear give tongue. 

3ear sign was everywhere. We fol- 
lowed no particular track. We were ap- 
proaching the vicinity of the third trap. 

Abruptly Frank hissed. He pointed. 
Just ahead, in the top of an old hem- 
lock rampick, was a large black cub. 

Vincent fired, and down it tumbled 

“Thought you were the guy who was 
going to catch the cub alive,” I remarked. 

“T ain’t doin’ no more foolin’ with no 
bears, today,” said Vincent. 

“Me neither,” grunted Frank. 

“That goes for me,” I confessed, “and 
I mean from now on!” 





“Every American who loves his coun- 
try should support a vigorous, continu- 
ing policy of conservation.’‘—Franklin 


D. Roosevelt 


The small fee you pay for the right to 
hunt and fish is what supports this vital 
cause. Share in the work of conser- 


vation, 


BUY A LICENSE! 
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General Marshall's Hunting Partner 


(Continued from page 15) 


important parts in the war. Major Gen. 
Alexander Patch, who was in command 
when we cleared the Japanese off Guadal- 
canal—a good shot and a patient turkey 
hunter. Major Gen. Omar Bradley, who 
commanded the American 2nd Corps 
when it drove to Bizerte at the end of 
the North African campaign — Tweed 
rates him high among the Army’s all- 
around game shots. Major Gen. Oscar 
Griswold—an enduring man who would 
sit almost motionless in a turkey blind 
for hour after hour. Lieut. Gen. Courtney 
Hodges—equally good at skeet and quail 
shooting, and a better than able turkey 
hunter. 

Big, gruff Lieut. Gen. Simon Bolivar 
Buckner Jr., who has been in command 
in Alaska since 1940—a Kentuckian who 
has been a hunter all his life, and who, 
according to an Army story, once ended 
an official report recommending a sub- 
ordinate for promotion with the words 
“And this officer is one of the best bear 
hunters I have ever seen.” And Lieut. 
xen. George S. Patton Jr., who com- 
manded our 2nd Corps during part of 
the North African campaign, then organ- 
ized the 7th Army, America’s newest 
mechanized military unit, and led it 
into Sicily—a cavalryman turned tanker 
who, while he was training the 2nd Ar- 
mored Division at Fort Benning, proved 
himself to be a good quail and dove 
shot as well as an unfailingly enthusias- 
tic pig hunter. 

Fishing and hunting at Fort Benning 
aren’t sports which are reserved for 
high-ranking officers, as they would be 
in almost every other army in the world. 
They are open to every soldier stationed 
there, from commanding general down 
to buck private, on exactly the same easy 


terms—-the payment of a dollar for a 
season permit. 

During the almost quarter century 
that Sergeant Tweed has been stationed 
at Fort Benning he has played a quiet 
but valuable and valued part in improv- 
ing hunting and fishing on the reserva- 
tion. Sensible wildlife management plus 
strictly enforced hunting regulations 
have resulted, in spite of a good game 
kill each year, in a notable increase in 
game. In 1919 there was only one small 
band of wild turkeys; now there are 
more than 2,000 of the big birds. In a 
few years a dozen deer brought by air- 
plane from Fort Sill, Oklahoma, have in- 
creased to a herd in excess of a hundred 
head which in a few years more should be 
ready for conservative harvesting. Quail 
shooting has been greatly improved. 
Raccoons, opossums, wildcats, and wild 
pigs are so plentiful that they may be 
hunted at any time by authorized packs 
—Tweed bagged sixty-five coons last 
season, although he hunted much less 
than usual. Fishing has been improved 
by the stocking of a number of large 
ponds with black bass, crappie, bream, 
and catfish. 

Fort Benning is a pleasant place for 
a sportsman, and most falls since he 
left there ten years ago, General Mar- 
shall has managed to get back for a few 
days’ shooting with his old hunting 
partner. He’s looking forward to a lot 
more such trips after the war has been 
won. “Sergeant Tweed has been my 
companion on many quail shoots and 
turkey hunts,” he says, “and we have 
spent many delightful days together in 
the field. I look back with longing on 
those pleasant days in contrast to the 
hideous business of this war.” 


Long Hunt for a Big Head 


(Continued from page 31) 


thickets where I thought it likely he’d be 
holed up, if he had come back from his 
feeding. While skirting a thicket I heard 
a crash, but all I could see was the tips 
of magnificent antlers over the tops of 
the jack pines. I saw an opening in the 
thicket about 150 yards ahead, and ran at 
top speed to get into the clear. Barely 
had I got into the open when the bull 
started across. I took one quick shot— 
and saw him go down among the trees. 

I now called to my wife, whom I'd left 
behind, to come down, for I had the elk. 
We were nearly on him before we saw 
him. He was sitting propped up on his 
front legs, blowing, and shaking his ant- 
lers at us. My shot had broken his back 
and paralyzed his hind legs. There still 
was a lot of fight left in the front end 
of him, and his antlers looked plenty 
dangerous. I didn’t wish to finish him 
off with a shot in the head, for I wanted 
to preserve it as a trophy. Neither did 
I want to mess up a front quarter of 
good meat with a heart shot. 

A crazy idea came to me. I asked my 
wife to dance around in front of the 
bull, to hold his attention. Then I 
backed off into the trees, circled, and 
came in behind him. Jumping in close, 
I grabbed the right antler high up, and 
jerked back and down. The leverage 
on that long antler laid him out flat. I 


jabbed the tip into the dirt, and put my 
feet on the top fork. Thus I had the 
elk bulldogged so that he could neither 
raise his head nor move it. That done, 
I got out my hunting knife and stuck 
the bull in front of the shoulder. We 
both jumped back, and after one or two 
convulsive lunges, the elk lay still. 

It was dark by the time we had the car 
in there, and the bull was skinned and 
quartered. We got back home the next 
afternoon with stiff necks—the result of 
trying to see around that big head and 
those antlers on the hood of the car. 

At the checking station the weight of 
the bull was estimated at 900 pounds. 

As for the length of the antlers, around 
the outside curve the right one meas- 
ured 53% inches, and the left 48 inches. 
The spread was 4814 inches. Circumfer- 
ence of the burr at the brow was 10% 
inches. There were six points on the 
right antler, and seven on the left. 

No, this is no world’s record head, but 
maybe it will squeeze into a place of 
honor in that Blue Book of trophies, 
“North American Big Game.” At any 
rate, measurements made according to 
the prescribed formula have been sub- 
mitted, with affidavit, to the proper au- 
thorities. 

In any case, my three years’ quest for 
that big elk was rewarded at last. 
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The Incredible Antelope 


(Continued from page 23) 


yards, and moved off. I'd like to bet 
they could tell if he needed a shave. 

Another oft-repeated antelope story is 
the one about how they can be decoyed 
to the hunter by waving a flag. It may 
have been true once, but I have had ab- 
solutely no luck with it. They will stand 
off at from 500 to 1,000 yards and gape 
at the flag, but I have never been able 
to get them within easy shooting dis- 
tance. 

Hunting the pronghorn is as different 
from hunting white-tail deer as shooting 
grouse is from shooting ducks. A man 
hunting in excellent white-tail country is 
lucky if he sees ten or fifteen deer in the 
course of a day. On the other hand, an 
antelope hunter in country equally good 
will see a hundred or more pronghorns. 

The typical shot at white-tails is at 
from twenty-five to fifty or 100 yards, but 
at antelope it is around 250 yards. The 
more open the country, the more difficult 
antelope are to hunt, and really wild 
antelope are a tough proposition, the 
tougher because they often seem decep- 
tively tame. 





America is a land richly endowed. In 
time of war, however, our heritage in 
natural resources is greatly endan- 
gered. If we sportsmen would pre- 
serve our wildlife, it is up to every one 
of us to pitch in and support the work 
of conservation. It's the fees we pay 
to hunt and fish that make conserva- 
tion possible, so 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you don’t expect to use it. 





On the other hand, antelope in timber 
are not at all hard to stalk, as they don’t 
hear particularly well and their noses 
iren’t nearly so keen as those of deer. 
A trick which I have seen worked many 
times is this: Here is a big, lone buck 
500 yards away, watching you. Look at 
him as if you meant no harm to him, and 
walk at right angles until you get a tree 
between you. Then go as fast as you 
can toward the buck. When you get to 
the tree, pause for a moment to get your 
wind, then step out and let him have it. 

Another trick is to get off a horse, walk 
behind him, head down, edging gradually 
nearer. Antelope are curious. That extra 
pair of legs on the horse is too much 
for their mentality. Until too late, they 
just can’t dope it out. A man hunting in 
Mexico, on the great sandy playas of 
northern Sonora, couldn’t get within 500 


yards until he tried covering himself 
with a sheet. He cut eye holes so he 
could see where he was going, then 


walked right up to the buck he wanted. 
Simply getting out of sight and waiting 
. la duck blind is not a bad stunt where 
ntelope are plentiful. On a recent trip, 
ll the members of my party, except one, 
ot bucks within an hour the first day. 
\fter the initial cannonading, the bucks 
were wild, and though my friend saw 
fifty or sixty good ones he couldn’t get 
lose enough for a decent shot. Finally, 
‘iscouraged, weary, and thirsty, he lay 
lown in the shade of a cedar. A couple 
f bucks trotted up within range, and 
he got one. 
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To the sportsman whose experience is 
limited to white-tail hunting in the thick- 
ly wooded East, the range at which ante- 
lope can be shot sounds incredible. At 
400 yards or so, an antelope thinks he is 
safe from rifle bullets, and the man who 
can lay them in at that distance will 
have little trouble getting his buck. 

In fact, one of the best antelope outfits 
I can think of is the Eastern woodchuck 
rifle of the heavier variety. Recently, a 
good target shot of my acquaintance got 
his buck at exactly 440 yards with a .270 
mounted with a 10X target ’scope. The 
distance was checked by a game warden 
in a car, who drove from the imprint of 
my friend’s posterior under a cedar to 
the place where the buck lay. The 
longest shot I ever made on an antelope 
was 535 paces over bowlders—probably 
around 500 yards. 

My own experience is that antelope can 
carry a lot of lead, and I have seen them 
run a quarter of a mile or more with 
their hearts blown to bits. However, men 
with more experience than I have, say 
they have found them easy to kill. After 
all, the experience of any one man isn't 
worth very much as conditions vary so 
greatly in big-game hunting. On the 
whole, though, the antelope rifle, because 
of the long-range shooting so often nec- 
essary, ought to have a velocity of at 
least 2,700 feet a second. The bullets 
ought to be of such a type as to expand 
easily too. Cartridges like the .250/3000 
and .300 Savage, 7mm. with the 139 and 
150-grain bullets, the .257 with the 100- 
grain, the 270 with the 100 and 130-grain 
bullets, and the .30/06 with the 150 and 
180-grain bullets are satisfactory For 
the really long shot at from 350 to 500 
yards, the .270 is about as good as one 
can get, and the .300 Magnum should 
be excellent 

What does antelope meat taste like? 
Well, it is very good. Even during and 
just after the mating season, when the 
bucks can be smelled 100 yards away, 
their flesh is not strong. An antelope 
shot before the mating season—in the 
late spring and summer, when they prob- 
ably should be hunted, and are hunted 
in a couple of states—is second in good- 
only to the meat of the bighorn 
sheep, and almost as free from any gami- 
steak from a corn-fed Mid- 
western steer. Antelope are nervous, ac- 
tive animals and I have never seen a 
really fat one, in the same sense that 
deer are fat. A buck mule or white-tail 
deer often has a layer of fat on his rump, 
two or three inches thick. Not the ante- 
lope. Instead his meat is internally lu- 
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bricated, and it is never dry like venison. | 


Antelope saddles were a great delicacy 
among the epicures of forty or fifty years 
and they are still just as good. 
How big is this curious creature, the 
pronghorn? About the size of a hungry 
two-year-old Pennsylvania white-tail. An 
average buck will weigh from eighty to 
ninety pounds. The largest I have ever 
seen went 105. Their conspicuous color- 
ing makes them look larger than they 
are, and many hunters are disappointed 
at their size the first 
one over. 


ago 


himself in the West, on the tail-end of his 
vacation, misses a good bet if he doesn’t | 
hunt them. Mr. Sportsman and Mr. 
Pronghorn ought to get acquainted: 
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time they knock 
Anyway, the pronghorns are fine game UTI 
animals, and the sportsman who finds 
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O ME it’s surprising that few men 

handload shotgun shells. I can re- 

member reading nothing about it in 

sportsmen’s magazines in recent 
years. And I personally find that hand- 
loading shotgun shells is a lot more 
satisfactory than doing the same thing 
with rifle cartridges. I've been doing it, 
on and off, for 20 years. 

In the early days it was customary for 
quail hunters to load black powder, as 
it was much cheaper, and I inherited the 
practice from my father. However, when 
Super-X shells were brought out, some 
20 years ago, I laid away the old tools 
the new shell did everything I wanted 
better than the shells I loaded myself. 
At that time I was a boy on a farm in 
Ohio, and I shot crows for a 25-cent 
bounty, and great horned owls, gos- 
hawks, and Cooper's and sharptail hawks 
for $1 apiece. I had a cheap 12 gauge, 
single-barrel shotgun, with 36-in. bar- 
rels. In addition to being cheaply made, 
that gun had too much drop in the 
stock and it weighed slightly less than 
6 lb—but it really would bring down 
crows! 

Half my shooting was done at about 
45 yd. as the crows flew overhead 
drawn to my range with a crow call 
and the other half at 70 yd., as the black 
robbers sat in a tree they thought was 
out of danger. I stepped off distances 
wherever practical; although a kid I was 
6 ft. tall and had learned to pace a yard. 

With that gun and Super-X and chilled 
No. 4’s, I could kill nine crows out of 10, 
and at a full 70 yd. But lately, having 
become accustomed to a 12 gauge with 
modern loads, I doubted those old 
ranges myself, until I dug out old pat- 
tern sheets. I saw again that the old 
combination threw a killing spread in- 
side a 16-in. circle at 40 yd. 

About 1934 I began to use more mod- 
ern guns—and found I couldn't kill at 
70 yd. Either the guns didn’t have so 
full a choke or the ammunition com- 
panies were slipping. I compared notes 
with other hunters and found they were 
experiencing the same thing. With that 
old single I could kill a Hungarian par- 
tridge at 65 yd., every shot, and a ring- 
neck with No. 5’s up to 75 yd. But with 
my modern 12 gauges, full choke, I’ve 
found 45 yd. to be the outside certain 
range for high-velocity loads. 

In fact, I found that certain medium- 
power loads actually give more range. 
For ringnecks, crows, and ducks, about 
the best I could get out ‘of standard fac- 
tory loads was 60 yd. And, having once 
tasted 70-yd. shooting, I was not satis- 
fied with 45-60 yd. efficiency. So I went 
through a period of trial and error with 
a 10 gauge. That gave me 70-yd. results, 
but the 10 was too.much gun to pack 
around. 

Finally, in 1938, I dug out the old re- 
loading tools again, and tried my luck. 
I soon got results. Remembering the 
success I'd had with that underpowered 
3 dr. and 1's-oz. load, I went a bit fur- 
ther. I tried 2°, dr. of bulk semismoke- 
less and 1% oz. of shot, and the combina- 
tion gave me a close pattern, although 
the load was slow. So I turned to No. 4 
shot. That produced a very good pat- 


tern, and I found that the 4’s had plenty 
of killing power up to 80 yd. on game 
the size of crows and ducks even with 
the low velocity. 





andloading Shotgun Shells 


Then I discovered another thing—I 
didn’t need to lead a passing duck any 
more at 60 yd. with my low-powered No. 
4 load than I did with Super-X and No. 
6. The charge didn’t start so fast, but 
the heavy pellets retained their velocity 
better. Result: I am again doing 70-yd. 
shooting and liking it, with a variety of 
guns. In fact, I find I can get very long 
range out of a modified-choke barrel by 
using 2%4 dr. of Hercules Red Dot and 7 
wads 1/10-in. thick, plus 1% oz. of No. 4 
chilled shot. 


UCH a load in a modified choke, 12 

gauge, 28-in. barrel can give reliable 
killing up to 70 yd. In addition, by using 
factory loads of 3 dr. of powder and 1x 
oz. of No. 7’s I get good results on par- 
tridges from 20 to 45 yd.; and with a 
handload of 3% dr. of powder, 1 oz. of 
No. 8 chilled shot, and 4 compression 
wads 1/10 in. thick I get a wide, even 
pattern which is excellent on quail from 
12 to 30 yd. In other words, I get the 
same results with a variety of handloads 
that a variable-choke device would give, 
with the same shells and barrel. 

I've fooled around some with hand- 
loading rifle shells, but results didn’t 
even equal factory stuff. Experts are 
said to work it, but I’ve yet to see any 
.257 handloads turned out for a Model 70 
that equal Winchester’s 87-gr. bullet at 
100, 200, or 300 yd. It seems to be ac- 
cepted practice for varmint shooters 
who use a .22 center-fire, a .257, a 270, 
or a .30/06 to handload their shells for 
the sake of economy; and occasionally 
(as in the .257) a man can improve on 
the factory loads in a longer, heavier 
spitzer bullet at higher velocity for great- 
er killing power on heavy game. 

Scattergun fans, however, have done 
little handloading in recent years. Curi- 
ous, because shotgun loading is quite 
practical and safe, even without expen- 








"It's my idea for tall grass!" 
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sive tools, as long as you stick to bulk 
powder and don’t use too powerful a 
load. Otherwise——- Well, to illustrate: 
A friend of mine acquired some loading 
materials which included a can of du 
Pont Ballistite, which he proceeded to 
load as if it were bulk smokeless—that 
is, by measure rather than by weight. 
The first charge fired through his Model 
97 Winchester made him quit handload- 
ing, for it knocked him rolling. Later 
I weighed out some of that powder, and 
found that in loading with what he took 
to be the customary charge—1% oz. of 
shot and 3% dr. of powder—he’d used 
the equivalent of 10 dr. of bulk smoke- 
less! That the gun wasn’t damaged 
speaks well for its steel. 

I used to keep a .410 around for plink- 
ing, but now I use only my double-barrel 
20 gauge, a Lefever Nitro Special, weight 


6 lb., with 27-in. barrels, one modified 
choke and the other full. It’s long been 
my favorite quail gun; and now—by 


handloading with 1% dr. of powder and 
% oz. of No. 10 shot—it takes the place 
of a .410 for plinking. That light load 
isn't dangerous around a barn, and it 
makes a delight of shooting starlings on 
the wing, just for practice, or plinking 
at snakes along a stream. Then too, I 
can carry a heavier load of No. 6 shot in 
the left barrel, for an occasional chance 
at a crow. 

Handloaders are always trying some- 
thing new. Right now I'm trying to de- 
velop a shell which will make an oval 
rather than a round pattern. With shell 
inserted so that the trade-mark on its 
head will be right side up, I’m trying to 
get it to throw a pattern at 50 yd. which 
will be 20 in. high and 45 in. wide, using 
No. 7 chilled shot, for use on partridges. 
This may not be practical, but at least 
it’s interesting. Incidentally, I reload 


fired shells only once, and use none that 
has been deformed.—Charles Yoh. 















When the Sporting Arms 
Industry goes to War 


Whenever war threatens ... immediately the 
skill, experience and facilities of the makers of 
sporting arms become available to our Gov- 
ernment as an important source for producing 
military equipment. 

As in World War I, so today the industry is 
proving to be a vital factor in the production 


of enormous quantities of essential small] arms. 


We at “Savage” are making Browning Aircraft 
Machine Guns that have won commendation 
throughout the world for dependable and 
devastating fire power. And other guns and 
military rifles . . in quantities that once seemed 
impossible. 


Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, New York. 


SAVAGE 


Our Army-Navy “E” pennant bears the 
white star signifying “continued determi- 


nation and patriotism in war production,” 


When the War is Won .. you'll want this rifle 


The pre-war pride of big-game hunters throughout 
the world... the “SAVAGE 99.” A streamlined high 
power rifle with refinements in mechanism that as- 
sure unusually quick, positive and safe operation... 
a rifle with a consistent record of performance that 
is extraordinary. 








.-. may I suggest you buy 
more U.S. War Bonds today? 


it's always a pleasure 


.W. HARPER 


the gold medal whiskey 


’ 


/ 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Lousville, Kentucky. 
Tune in Schenley’s Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival Every Wednesday Evening C. B. S. 
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meant to imply that they were. 





Killer Black Bears 


B. TINKER, in a letter pub- 

WV tisinea in the August number of 

e OuTpoor Lirz, disagreed with what 

Allen Parsons said of the black bear in 

his article, “Bear at Bay.” As I am the 

guide who accompanied Parsons on his 

hunt, anc whom he quotes in summing 

up bear character, I feel it only right 
to make reply. 

Most certainly all black bears are not 
mean. I do not believe that Parsons 
However, 
. bear held at bay by hounds can be very 
mean—some so much so that they must 
be shot at once for the safety of all 
concerned. There are few animals of 
any species that will attack a man with- 
out being provoked into doing so. The 
jaguar in the jungles of Central and 
South America does his best to keep out 
of man’s way, but this same cat, when 
treed by hounds, will quite often jump 
from his perch of safety and charge, 
with the intent to kill the first man who 
comes «in sight. Black bears are indi- 
viduals. Some will be thoroughly mean; 
others will be quite different. 

A black bear which refuses to tree for 
hounds, and stays on the ground to fight, 
does so from choice. He has no fear of 
the hounds and if not killed by the 
hunter will, in time, wear out a good 
hound pack and then kill the dogs one 
by one. Bears of this type are by no 
means uncommon and will give a man 
the same treatment if and when the 
opportunity is offered. 

As to black bears killing stock, Tinker 
may well prepare to be “dumfounded”— 
the word which he himself uses. I fear 
he is making the same mistake that a 
great many trappers, hunters, and natu- 
ralists so commonly make—that of judg- 
ing the habits of some animal or bird 
by the way the individuals of a given 
species conduct themselves in one par- 
ticular area of the country. A simple 
illustration of this is afforded by the old 
irgument between Eastern and Western 
hunters as to the extent to which wild 
animals of the cat family kill deer. Any 
man in California who attempts to tell a 
man in the state of Maine what a cat’s 
habits are in Maine is a fool. A few 
hundred miles’ difference in location is 
often all that is needed to find the same 
species of animal with decidedly dif- 
ferent habits. Any good coyote or wolf 
trapper will admit that a scent that will 
take the most cautious animal in one 
section is often absolutely worthless in 
another section 50 mi. away, solely be- 
cause of the variation in the habits, likes, 
and dislikes of a wolf or coyote in that 
section, 


HAVE found in New Hampshire, as 


well as in Vermont, Maine, Utah, Cali- 
fornia, and Colorado, sections in which 
bears raised the very devil with stock; 
ind have found other locations, as Tink- 
er states, where stock and bear were 
abundant, but in which little if any 


killing was done. However, as Tinker 
Seems to be interested mainly in seeing 
proof from the sections in which bears 
kil stock—not just sheep but hogs, full- 
grown cattle, and big game as well—let 
us confine ourselves to New Hamp- 
shire, a state with which he has some 
familiarity. 

To save listing numerous names and 





addresses of individual farmers, I sug- 
gest that Tinker write to Ralph Carpen- 
ter 2nd, Director of the Fish and Game 
Dept. of New Hampshire, with head- 
quarters at Concord, and ascertain the 
facts as to stock killing by bears in that 


state. Or he can write a state game 
protector—Harry Goodwin, of Warren 
N. H., asking him about the Holstein 


cow in East Warren; the 2 Jersey cows 
in the Campbell pasture; the 35 sheep 
(not just 17, as told about by Parsons in 
his article and referred to by Tinker) 
owned by a man by the name of Noyce 
of Brushwood, N. H.; and the Holstein 
cow and calf of East Haverhill, N. H. 

Even better, I'd suggest that Tinker 
write “Long Tom” Currier of Camp Otter, 
Pittsburg, N. H., asking for the names 
and addresses of men in that section of 
the state who were forced to abandon 
sheep raising because of the bears and 
the continual damage which they did. 

Finally, I wonder if Tinker knows who 
is the hunter in New Hampshire who can 
be credited with the taking of a white- 
tail buck with a record head, one that 
rates among the best ever taken in North 
America? It was a bear. Some of the 
top field men in the county saw the proof 
and were thoroughly convinced that this 
deer-killing bear not only had deliberate- 
ly stalked and killed the big buck, but 
had taken many other full-grown deer 
in the past.—William E. Green. 


A Club Anyone Can Join 


INCE reading about sportsmen’s clubs 

in OuTpoor Lire, my two pals and I 
have launched a little hunting and fish- 
ing program that needs little money or 
effort to put through. Last spring we 
became acquainted with a farmer near 
Baltimore, Md., whose 500 acres abound 
in small game. For good measure, a small 
trout stream runs through his land. 

Week-ends, and in our odd spare time, 
we helped the farmer at his tasks. In 
return he gave us permission to build a 
small cabin on the banks of the stream. 
Also, we spent a few long summer eve- 
nings improving the stream, planting 
cover and food for quail, and making 
plans for the fall, when we'll reap the 
fruits of our work. Later on we plan to 
restock the improved cover with quail, 
pheasants, and other suitable small 
game. The stream too will be stocked 
with native trout and kept pure. 

Restocking costs surprisingly little, 
and it’s astonishing how quickly the 
weekly dues mount up, even in a three- 
man club. 

Seems to me that clubs like ours could 
spring up all over the country. Farmers 
everywhere—North, East, South, and 
West—are badly in need of help; and the 
labor we donated to our friend the farm- 
er, if multiplied a few million times by 
sportsmen elsewhere, would be a defi- 
nite contribution to the war effort. 

Even near a city, it doesn’t take much 
to make a piece of woodland inviting to 
quail and other game. And think of the 
reward, when crisp November days roll 
around! 3esides, it’s high time for the 
farmer and the city sportsman to join 
hands, and I can think of no better way 
of doing it than to form a club like ours. 
It’s a club we all can join, in the real 
American way.—Sherman Lee Pruitt. 
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Dedicating ourselves to 


supplying their tools in a 


continuous uninterrupted 
flow is the essence of 


effective teamwork. 


Send for free booklet on 
Sedgley Rifles in which the 
reader meets Sir Lancelot— 


the Mascot Knight. 


R. F. Sedgley, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


STABlL 









High Standard experience ‘ 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
>the duration of the war. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. —_1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 


The Broadbill Duck Call 




















A Call That Calls 


The favorite with hunters for over 25 years. Try it and 
be convinced Ask your Dealer, or $1.00 postpaid. 
N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 





Hot Meals... EVEN 
in a “FOX HOLE” 
wit HEATABS 


and VEST POCKES **STOVE*, 






Food calls for HEAT, wherever you are! HEATABS 


| (Tablets of Concentrated Heat) will light instantly, and 


| will burn tong, 





with intense heat . . . outdoors or in- 
doors. Campers, picnic-ers, hunters, fishermen can cook, 
fry, boil food, start fires under any circumstances with 
HEATABS. Many uses for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, house- 
wives, doctors, nurses, Red Cross and Civilian Defense 
workers, dentists, chemists, industrial workers, etc. Im- 
portant in First Aid and Emergency Kits. Carried by 
armed forces to heat combat rations. Solid, compact, non- 
poisonous . « « NO SMOKE, SOOT, FUMES or ASH! 


SPECIAL OFFER (limited): COLLAPSHOLE “STOVE” 
(Vest pocket size) with TWO LARGE CARTONS of 
HEATABS, only$1.00. Postpaid. ORDER BY MATLTODAY! 


J. W. SPEAKER CORP., 1667 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TABLETS OF 
HEATABS@3 "222% 
3 HEAT 
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COMP (Patented) BOSS 


SPREADER TUBE .755 TUBE 








705 TUBE 


Skeet shooting with the Cutts Comp 
is rated an essential part in the 
training of aerial gunners in both 
Navy and Army Air Forces. Instruc- 
tion is supervised by expert Skeet 
shooters. The Comp eliminates 
“blown” patterns thus making all 
tests equal from spreader tube to 
longer range .705 tube. In actual 
combat, gunners trained with Cutts 
Comp show high proficiency. 


LY Man 


METALLIC AND TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 
CUTTS COMP 


Our General Catalog, Free 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
























Just tel! me where you want handsome, 
powerful muscles. Are you fat and 
flabby? Or skinny and gawky? Are 

you short-winded, pepless? Then 
write for my 48 page FREE BOOK 
about **Dynamic Tension"’ and 

learn how in only 15 minutes a 
day, I can make you a healthy, 
confident power. 
ful HE-MAN 


HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully il- 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts or 
all phases of rifle 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Ballis 
tic tables, angles of 
elevation, smal! bore 
records, world’s rec 
ord fish and a wealth 





POSTPAID 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE of interesting data. 


REFUNDED ON YOUR 














PARKER-WHELEN Co., wc EP Wisnimcron. ». c 
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Shooters. 


Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 


from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 
tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 


.300 Good in Brush 


Question: Have a chance to acquire either a 
.300 Savage or a .250/3000 Savage. I'll use the 
rife in brushy country on deer. Which rifle 
would be more suitable?—H. K., Wis. 


Answer: Since you intend to hunt in brushy 
country and confine your shooting to deer, I'd 
pick the .300. With the 150-gr. bullet it’s a very 
fine deer killer at average ranges. The .250/3000 
is slightly more accurate, and it’s a _ better 
varmint rifle and more pleasant to shoot. On 
the other hand, the brush calls for a heavier 
bullet than the 100-gr. slug in the .250/3000.— 
I. Oe. 


"Wire Barrel’ Shotgun 


Question: I happen to have some shotgun 
shell of maximum load—Remington Nitro Ex- 
press. Would it be safe to use these in a L, C. 
Smith double-barrel gun that I haven’t shot in 
25 years? As f recall, this gun has what at the 
time we used to call “wire barrels.’"—M. S., 


N. Mex. 


Answer: The only way you can find out all 
about that gun of yours is to send the serial 
number to the Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., 
and ask whether you should use maximum 
loads in it. The company would have a record of 
the chambering and of the kind of steel that 
went into the barrels. If it has twist, Damascus, 
or “skelp’ barrels it’s not safe with any 
modern smokeless-powder load. I wouldn’t call 
it a good idea to use hot loads in an old gun 
like that, even though it’s still sound.—J. O’C. 


Keep Eyes Open 


Question: Is it better to aim with one eye 
shut or keep them both open?—H. K. F., Pa. 


Answer: It's better to shoot with both eyes 
open, although many shooters do excellent work 
with one eye closed. But with both open, the 
eyes act as a sort of range finder, and enable 
a man to judge distances better.—J. O’C. 


Choke Leads Badly 


Question: I have a Lefever single-barrel field 
and trap gun, 12 ga., full choke, hammerless, 
Model 2. It throws a good pattern, but leads 
badly in the choke when I use ordinary drop 
shot. It doesn’t lead so much with chilled shot. 
Can you suggest any remedy for this?—C. L. C., 
Mich. 


Answer: You might try gun slick and see if 
that cuts down the leading. If that doesn’t 
work, I suggest that you saturate a tight patch 
with Winchester rust remover, a mild abrasive. 
Then polish the choke where you encounter the 
leading. I imagine the trouble is that the barrel 
was not well polished originally. In time the 
lead would polish it, but that’s rather a slow 
process and you can speed it up by the method 


I've described.—J. O’C. 


Handy Vermin Rifle 


>>’ 


Question: I've owned three .22’s in the last 
5 years, and sold them all, as not being what 
I was looking for, for squirrels, hawks, crows, 
chucks, and other vermin. What rifle and car- 
tridge combination would you recommend? Can 
the .22 Hornet, 2-R Lovell, and .257 cartridges 
all be shot from the same type of rifle?—Pvt. 
i ee Das Bless Be Me 

Answer: You're correct in thinking the .22 
isn’t the ideal vermin rifle It doesn’t have 
the killing power or the necessary flatness of 
trajectory. The handiest vermin rifle, I believe, 
is the .257, which in ordinary times can be pur- 
chased either in the Model 70 Winchester or 
the Model 30 Remington. The .257 is a very 
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fine caliber for anything from chucks to large 
mule deer, and it’s a better chuck rifle than any 
of the .22’s because the bullets, being hea. 
drift less in the wind 

Rifles for the 22 Hornet can be had in € 
Model 70 Winchester and in bolt-action ‘ 
ages. The 2-R Lovell has to be made wu; 
some single-shot action like the Winchester 
high side wall or the Model 44% Stevens.— 
J. Oe. 


Blue Ointment for Leading 


Question: Some months ago you gave inst 
tions for the removal of leading in shotgun 


barrels by the use of a mixture of blue oint- 
ment and metallic mercury. I tried this, using 
a mixture with 30 percent mercury, which my 


druggist said was all the blue ointment woul 
take. It did not seem to work any too well 
The leading is just forward of the chambers 
and is not especially heavy. I left the c 
pound in for about 20 hours. 

What I am anxious to know is whether any 
harm can be done the barrels by leaving such 
a mixture in too long. What length of time 
would you suggest? And how do I complete 
the cleaning after the mercury mixture is re- 
moved?—C. P. B.. Manitoba. 


Answer: Getting the leading out of a barrel 
with blue ointment takes a good deal of pa 
tience. I let the mixture remain in the barre 
for a day or two. Then I wipe the stuff t, 
and with the wiping some of the leading is re- 


moved. Then I re-coat and let it stand some 
more. In a week or so every vestige of lead will 
be gone 

A good brass brush with Hoppe’s No. 9 will 
remove the lead more quickly, but even that is 


quite a job. The best bet is to use the met 
you tried. Any gun will lead to some extent 
There’s nothing serious about it, but I always 
take the leading out because I like my guns 
to be in good shape.—J. O'C. 





Early Leaders 


Theodore Roosevelt, William T. Horna- 
day, George Shields, H. W. Herbert, 
William Brewster, George Shiras 3d, 
W. B. Mershon, G. B. Grinnell, and 
William Dutcher—these were the pi- 
oneers in the fight for conservation, 
these were the men whose efforts 
saved the nation’s wildlife. Don’t let 
them down now. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


The small fee you pay helps keep up 
the good work. 





Rifle for a .275 Magnum 


Question: A short time ago I bought a 
ply of .275 Holland & Holland Magnum 
tridges—and now I can’t find a rifle that fits 


them.—Pvt. A. J. V..U. S.A 





Answer: Your problem is plenty tough. No 
factory rifle has ever been made in the U 
States for the .275 H. & H. Magnum. A ¢& 
many suitable rifles have been made 
Mauser and Springfield actions, however, 
barrels supplied by private makers. Your 


in 7 mm, caliber and have it rechambere 

the .275 cartridge. However, I don’t know of 4 

gunsmith with .275 reamers who would r 

take the job for you right now.—/J. O’C. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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the magazine lately, I note, about 

the .280 Ross. Anyone purchasing 
that rifle now, without ammunition, is 
ery foolish, unless he is willing to wait 
until the war is over and then either 
get loaded cartridges or go in for hand- 
oading. 

And in view of some of the fairy tales 
told by men who have had no acquaint- 
nce with the .280 Ross, it might seem 
foolish to buy one at any time. But in all 
fairness to the Ross, I believe a brief 
history of it should be made available 
to interested readers. 

The first Ross was really a modified 
Austrian Steyr, and was originally made 
for the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
The spring had no retaining action on 
sleeve, and when a man would 
“order arms” smartly, sometimes the 
sleeve would slide down, opening the 
action. At that time the Ross’s action 
was made in Hartford, Conn. The ques- 
tion of safety came up and proof loads 
of up to 100,000 lb. pressure were tried 
in it. No actions blew, but some got 
strained enough to cause stiff operation. 
Hence the Ross was the first rifle to 
withstand such pressures. 

Its first two models were of the twin- 
lug type, with a horizontal locking posi- 
tion. The Mark III was of the seven-lug, 
buttress-thread type, as was the 1910 in 
either .280 match, sporter, or .303 sporter. 
The Mark III was the Canadian military 
arm, and was the type first used over- 
seas by the Canadian forces in the first 
World War. While the Ross was a very 
accurate rifle, its action was unsuccess- 
ful in military use. When cold, the rim 
of the bolt came in contact with the 
face of the tenon, and as the arm got 
hot this made it very difficult to open 
the action. Due to expansion the bolt 
would bind, and in some instances it 
took a smart blow to start the unlocking 
movement. However, none of the actions 
blew, and although the Ross was made 
in several calibers only the .280 came in 
for the royal razzing which was handed 
out widely. 

Among the numerous critics was an 
expert who also tried to razz the Holland 
& Holland .375 Magnum. It seems to me 
that rules and regulations have taken 
sport out of the sportsmanship class and 
put it under the direction of a ruling 
cl iss. 

Perhaps, I should clarify this point. 
In the beginning, in open competition, a 
shooter used a rifle and caliber of his 
own choosing. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the free-rifle match. In 1911, 
the Canadian army teams took over 


T tne'm have been several inquiries in 


the 


some .2£0’s to the Bisley meet in Eng- 
land. There they topped the best inter- 


1912, Maurice Blood, 
a recognized good shot from northern 
Ireland, cleaned up. But 1913 brought a 
ruling that only military calibers could 
be used. That year the Canadians visited 
the U.S., and the accuracy of the .280 
was established as a fact. 


national shots. In 


HE original Ross bullets, with lubri- 

cated steel jackets, weighed 110 er., 
145 gr., and 180 gr. Velocities were 
3,450, 3,250, and 2,850 ft. a second with 
a 30-in. barrel. (There was a loss of 50 ft. 
a second with the 28-in. barrel of the 
sporter.) 

[In the early ’20’s, quite a few case- 
hardened receivers let go—along with 
the converted “Russians” and the mixed, 
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Truth About the .280 Ross 


war-worn, rereamed 8 mm.’s. The Ross 
was the goat for all. But in my endeavor 
to find one authentic case of a blown-out 
bolt, I’d find that I was in the East, with 
the guilty Ross on the West Coast and 


heading across the Pacific. 

Neither the bore nor chamber is 
sloppy. The bullet diameter is .286, the 
groove diameter .289. But there is no 


need to worry about the .003 difference. 
Bullet upsettage takes care of that, but 
the .003 subcaliber prevents the lands 
from tailing the bullet base. Coating a 
case with Rig makes it very difficult to 
close the action, and that discounts the 
“sloppy” libel. With the proper am- 


“She doesn’t answer... 


Fire a shot across her bow’’~ 


If the ship fails to answer 
4 the shell fired across her bow, 
huge guns in the harbor pro- 
tection system will take more drastic 





| action. Such decisions must be based on 


clear, sharp images unmistakable of the 
incoming ship. That’s why these men use 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars—the finest 
“eyes” provided to any of the world’s 
fighting forces. 

Because this is only one of thousands of 
situations where binoculars can _ best 
deliver the facts, the tremendously in- 
creased production of Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars cannot fill all the needs. The 


munition, a .280 sporter, using the 145-gr. 
bullet could place, under perfect con- 
ditions, every bullet within a 3-in. circle, 
machine rest at 500 yd. Or using present- 
day methods it would present a group 
with a radius of 1.36 in. 


In a further clarification of rules, .30 
caliber only is allowed in National 
Matches, and in the open match the 


H. & H. 
wins 

If you doubt my crack at the rules, 
try joining a .22 small-bore team without 
the truckload of paraphernalia that is 
deemed absolutely necessary. The only 
rules necessary in governing shooting 
are the safety rules, and aside from 
purely military matches let any caliber 
be used in competitive shooting. That 
would soon bring out the best caliber and 
best bullet type.—Herbert Cox. 
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Navy urges every owner of a 6x30 or 
7x50 Bausch & Lomb Binocular to turn 
his glass over to the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C., for active war duty. 
Ship it, carefully packed, with your name 
and address on a tag attached to the glass. 
Do it today—the Navy needs this fine 
precision instrument now. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO TER, NY. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 

























" 
SPORTSMEN, SAVE YouR TRO- 
PHIESI Learn at Rome in spare time to 

mount all kinds of birds and animals, 

Decorate your den with trophies of field 

and stream. We teach you this FASCI- 

NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 

Quickly and easily learned.,Wild game 

is growing scarcer, ‘Trophies now more 

valuable than ever! Shoot FEWER and 

MOUNT them true to life. IT'S PROF- 

STABLE! Many earn $12 to $25 per 

week spare time mounting specimens 

for hunters. Why not YOU? Learn to 
make USEFUL articles from mounted 

Specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 


WILD GAME NOT NEEDED '' 7°" 


hunt youcanmountCOMMON specimens: Owls, 
crows, pigeons, hawks, rabbits, even frogs. 
LEARN TANNIN We also teach you to 
tan furs soft and pli- 

able and new method to TAN GENUINE 
LEATHER from al! kinds of hides. Great 
spare time money maker. | 
FREE BOOK Send coupon below for bean- | 
tiful free 48-page booklet, i 

Mlustrated, telling how easily YOU canlearnto | 
bea Taxidermy Artist. Contains many fine | 
| 

| 








pictures, Intensely interesting, 
Get; YOUR copy today. No 
Cost or obligation, Mail 









Northwestern School of Tax 
3146 Elwood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 
Send me your free illustrated book, “How 
to Mount Game'’. Also tell me_howd ma 
learn this fascinating art apd quicaly 
by mail. No obligation, 
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GUN SIGHT COMPANY 


171 SECOND STREET - SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 


50c for 50 Hours of 
Pleasure! 


No investment could 
give you greater satis 
faction than FUR-FISH- 
GAME Magazine will 
this winter. It has the | 
country’s foremost writ 
ers as well as everyday 
sportsmen giving you | 
fascinating stories and 
informative articles on 
big and small game 
hunting, fishing, trap 
ping, ete. Surely here 
is a splendid way to re- 
lax and to escape the 
realities of war. FUR 
FISH-GAME costs 15c a copy on newsstand or 
$1.50 for 12 monthly issues. TRY our “get-ac- 
quainted” offer which gives you the next 

SIX ISSUES for ONLY 50c in U.S. A., (Cana- 
da 75c). Fill in your address and send the coupon 
and remittance to 
FUR-FISH-GAME 170 E. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
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| to buy a shotgun, 


/ 


Shooters 


(Continued from page 


The Big Berthas 


Question: Please give ballistics particulars 
for some foreign and domestic factory loads for 
rifle cartridges with muzzle energy in excess of 
4,000 foot pounds; also for the .465 and .577 
Cordite double rifles —J. F. C., New Brunswick. 


Answer: You certainly are interested in the 
big boys! The most powerful British rifle is 
the .600 Express, which uses a 900-gr. bullet at 
a muzzle velocity of 1,950 foot seconds and an 
energy of 7,610 foot pounds. The .577 Cordite 
uses a 750-gr. bullet at a velocity of 2,050 and 
an energy of 7,020. The .505 Gibbs uses a 550-gr. 


bullet, velocity 2,250, energy 6,200. The .465 
Cordite uses a 480-gr. bullet, velocity 2,125, 
energy 4,820. The .404 uses a 300-gr. bullet, 


velocity 2,550, energy 4,340. 

The only hot-shot big-bore cartridge made 
in the United States is the .375 H. & H. Mag- 
num, which uses a 235-gr. bullet with velocity 
of 2,860 and energy of 4,270; a 270-gr. bullet 


| with velocity of 2,720 and energy of 4,440; and 


a 300-gr. bullet with velocity of 2,540 and energy 
of 4,300. 

That's the dope on the Big Berthas. Any one 
of them will kick you out from under your hair. 


—J. O’Cc 


Converting “95” 


Question: Would it be advisable to convert 


| my Model 95 Winchester over to .270 or .257? 


I have heard doubts expressed about its ability 
to handle hot loads.—F. F. D., Calif. 


Answer: No. The 95 action is not strong 


| enough to be ideal with the .30/06 cartridge, 


will handle it, but it would not 
handle the .257 or the .270 since pressures run 
a little higher. As a matter of fact, .30/06 
pressures run 48,000 lb. in most commercial 
loads and a great many .270 loads run up to 
5§5,000.—J. O'C. 


Anybody Know "King Nitro"? 


Question: I own a double-barrel shotgun, 
16 ga., hammerless, 2 triggers, and 30-in. barrels. 
The only markings on it is “King Nitro” en- 
graved on the trigger housing. It shoots well, 
but I'm puzzled as to its manufacturer. Can you 
identify the gun?—R. W., Tex. 


although it 


Answer: You've got me on that shotgun of 
yours. I suspect that it’s a Belgian gun im- 
ported into this country before the first world 
war, although I can’t be sure. I'll publish your 
question, and it’s possible that some reader may 
be able to supply the answer. One important 
thing: Be certain to see that your gun doesn’t 
have Damascus or twist barrels, in which case it 
isn’t safe with any modern smokeless-powder 


load.—J. O'C. 


Shotgun Bores 


Before I'm much older I’m going 
and my plan is to get an 
L. C. Smith Ideal Grade with left barrel im- 
proved modified and the right improved cylinder. 
Some of my pals say I’m nuts; that I ought not 


Question: 


buy anything but a pump with full choke. I 
feel, though, that I want something a little 
more open. I do a lot of shooting on ducks, 
pheasants, Huns, and prairie chickens; also 


some trap.—J. F., N. Dak. 


Answer: I think you are doing a very smart 
thing. If I were doing it the only change I 
would make would be to have the left barrel 
bored modified instead of improved modified. 
You will find that your right barrel will take 
ducks, pheasants, and prairie chickens up to 35 
yd. and your left barrel will take them up to 
about 45. You will also find that a more open 
boring is a help at traps. May I suggest that, 
instead of simply saying you want improved or 
modified cylinder, you specify a 50 percent pat- 
tern for your right barrel, and a 60 to 65 percent 


| pattern for your left?—J. O’C. 





Problems 


A 


66) 


On the Right Track 


Question: I have a 12 ga. double-barrel shot 
gun, bored modified and full choke, with 30-i 
barrels. But I've a yen for a 16 ga., bore 
both barrels modified and 28 in. long. If handle 
properly, wouldn't the latter be just as effectiv 
within 45 yd.?—J. B., Wis. 


Answer: Think you're absolutely on the rig 
track when you go after a lighter gun with mor 
open bore and shorter barrels. Suggest, howeve 
that instead of having both barrels of your 
ga. modified, you have the right barrel 
improved cylinder (about 50 percent) and tl 
left modified (about 60 percent). Also, I sus ar 
gest that your barrels be only 26 in. long, not 28 : 
You’ll kill a lot more game with such a gu w 
for the right barrel will kill quarry regularly ; 
40 yd. and the left at 45 yd.—J. O’C. . 


bore 


What to Expect From a .22 


Question: Lying prone, should a fair to g 
shot with a .22 rifle be able to put five shots i 
a l-in. bull at 100 yd.? With iron sights, 
think that’s a little stiff.—/J. F., N. Dak. 


Answer: The best prone shots, using heavy 
barrel .22’s with target ‘scopes of from 10X 
15X will keep all their shots in the ter se 
ring of the 100-yd. small-bore target. Most Aft 
these shots will be in the l-in. X ring. In oth« and 
words, to win a match a man will have to kee 
more than three fourths of his shots within new 
l-in. circle at 100 yd. With iron sights a mar the 
does well to stay in the ten-ring.—J. O’C. 


2-in. 


What Bullet Jackets Are Made Of 


Question: To settle a friendly 
please tell me what the jacket of a modern 
game bullet is made of—steel, or copper alloy rang 


—D. S., U.S.N. mat 


argument Q 





Answer: You and your friend are both right A 
Most bullet jackets are made of a mixture know 
as gilding metal, which is 9 parts copper and 
part zinc. Western Cartridge Co. jackets 
similar except for the addition of 1 percent t 
Some jackets are made of pure copper. Bullets 
used to be jacketed with a white metal know “* 
as cupro-nickel or German silver, which w 
part copper and part nickel; but it caused « 
cessive metal fouling and is no longer used 
America, though it’s still used in England. 

Because copper is short I understand t 
some new government bullets have been ma 
out of mild steel in recent months. The Ger ' 
mans have long used many such jackets.—J. O'C( 


Variable Chokes 


Question: I used to shoot a 12 ga. single at 
barrel Stevens, and my hitting was close to ! 
percent. Not long ago I acquired qa Winchest« 
12 ga. automatic (Model 40) and my shootir 2 
now is way below par. The barrels of the tw ; 
guns are of the same length, as are the stocks 
However, the auto is 4 in. longer overall th j. ¢ 
my old gun. I've figured it out that this extr 
length, and the fact that the auto has modifi 
choke, cause my poor shooting. Do you agree 
And, if you were I, would you have the barrel 
the automatic shortened and install a variable ¢ 
choke device? —E. H., Mich. 


Answer: I think you are correct in y 
assumption that the long barrel and the modific A 
choke are handicaps to you. It may also be th 
using a heavier gun makes you a little slows 


in your swing I believe that shortening t g 
barrel and installing a variable-choke devic > 
will cure a lot of your trouble. In case y 


select a Poly-Choke, have the barrel cut off t L 
25 in. If it’s a Cutts or a Weaver, I’d sugge 
shortening the barrel to 23 or 24 in. Your gun s 
altered will swing and handle faster, and 

using an open adjustment, will be right ther 
with a good improved-cylinder pattern.—J. O'¢ 
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Enders is No More 


A shotgun I own has something 
yng with it—it doubles when fired. The only 
el on it is “Enders Royal Service.” It’s a 
ga. double hammerless, with lock plates simi- 
to those on the L. C. Smith guns. Where 
s the gun made, and does the company still 
st?—C. L. P., Mich 





Question: 


Answer: As I get it, the Enders was made in 
Belgium by a firm which is dissolved That 
sounds as if it will be almost impossible for you 
to have it repaired. Furthermore, if it has twist 

Damascus barrels, it’s not safe to use with 
a modern smokeless-powder load. All very 

couraging; but it’s best not to run into 


trouble.—J. O'C 


Killing Power of a .220 Swift 


Question: Here in camp the fellows claim 
that a .220 Swift has only to hit a man in the 
arm or leg, or even the hand or foot, to kill him. 
I contend it would have to hit pretty solid. 
Who’s right?—Pvt. C. E. I., U.S.A 


Answer: There is some evidence that a bullet 
eling at ultra-high velocity will kill with 
very superficial wounds. I once killed a jack 
rabbit stone dead with a .270 by shooting a front 
foot off, but maybe he had a bad heart. As it 
stands now, even the Swift won’t kill unless it 
expands and tears up a lot of tissue; so ordinari- 
ly it certainly won’t kill just by hitting the 
hand or even the arm. 
The Swift has the highest velocity of any 
mmercial cartridge made. The 48-gr. bullet 
has the astounding muzzle velocity of 4,140 foot 
seconds, and the 55-gr. bullet travels at 3,720. 
After the war it wouldn’t surprise me to see .25 
and .270 caliber cartridges come out with speeds 
like that, but right now such velocities are so 
new that nobody knows any too much about 


them.—J. O’C. 


Sighting In 


Question: Can you tell me how to sight in 
my rifle so that I'll know how to aim at various 

ges? It’s a Model 74 Winchester .22 auto- 
c, with Model 334 Weaver ‘scope sight.— 
A. S., Manitoba, Can. 


mati 


Answer: Ordinarily it’s best to do your 
preliminary sighting at 25 yd. Your rifle ’scope 
has half-minute clicks. That means that each 
click moves the point of impact % in. at 100 
yd., % in. at 50 yd., % in. at 25 yd. Put up a 
large piece of paper with a definite bullseye. 
Then shoot from a rest, aiming at the bullseye 
at 25 yd. Measure the distance off the bull and 
correct eight clicks for each inch the rifle is 
shooting off. For example, if the center of your 
up is 1% in. to the right and 1 in. high, move 

*scope four clicks to the left and eight 
clicks down. 

Now put up a target at 75 yd., shoot, and keep 
correcting the ‘scope until you get the rifle 
shooting at the point of aim at that distance— 
75 yd.—which is the best practical hunting range 

Your bullets will then strike about 1 in. high 
at 38 yd., about at the point of aim at 25 yd., 
about 1 in. 2 


low at 80 yd., and 2 in. low at 90 
yd. This means you won’t have to hold high on 
a cottontail rabbit up to 90 yd., so you're pretty 
since 100 yd. is about as far as you 
can plan on hitting small game with a .22.— 


o’Cc. 


well set, 


Lightest Double-Guns 


Question: What is the weight of the lightest 
ga. double-gun made with 26-in 


V. A. D., Mo 


barrels?— 


Answer: The lightest double-guns are made 
England. Many of them are chambered for 
2-in. shells. A friend of mine has a Boss double- 
gun which weighs only 5'!4 lb. and cost him 
$1,000 in England. Put an American Super-X 
shell in that baby, and you'd blow it to Kingdom 
Come 
The lightest 12 ga. doubles made in this 
try, I believe, are turned out by L. C. 
Smith. I’ve seen several such—beautiful, fast- 
lling guns—that weighed considerably less 


than 7 Ib.—J. O'C 
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.250/ 3000 


Question: Please give me some information 
on handloads for my .250/3000. 
articles you mention the 117-gr. 


Handloads for a 








.25/35 bullet 


and the 125-gr. Barnes bullet for handloading a | 


.257. Would these be practical for the .250/3000? 
Would they be suitable for deer and bear? 
What powder charge should be used, and what 
would be the velocity? A former guide says he 
uses his .250/3000 for both deer and elk, and 
states that the only bullet he ever uses is the 
87-gr. softnose. In your opinion is this right 
for elk? —W. E. C., Ga. 


Answer: I do not think you would have much 
success with any of the heavy bullets in the 
.250/3000 for the simple reason that they would 
not be accurate. The .250/3000 has a 14-in. 
twist, whereas those heavy bullets need a 9 or 
10-in. twist to spin them out at the longer 
ranges. I think that the best bet for the 
.250/3000 is the 100-gr. bullet with 38.5 gr. of 
No. 4350 for a velocity of 2,900. A man who is 
a good shot and gets close to his game can kill 
almost anything with almost any rifle. In the 
hands of an ordinary hunter the .250/3000 
wouldn’t be an elk gun since the bullet is too 
light. For my part I would hate to hunt elk 
with anything less than a 180-gr. .30/06 bullet 
or its equivalent.—J. O’C. 


Copper-colored Fouling 


Question: I own a .30 Luger automatic pistol 
and have been shooting bullets in it which 
seem to be covered with bronze-colored metal. 
This streaks the bore, upon firing I always 
clean the pistol after using, but even a bristle 
brush won't remove this substance.—WN. F., La 


Answer: Don't worry about that copper-col- 
ored fouling. The bullets you've been using are 
jacketed with gilding metal, which is a mix- 
ture of copper and zinc It leaves an exceed- 
ingly thin smear on the barrel. This can be 
seen by holding the pistol up and looking into 
the muzzle at an angle. But in my experience 
it does no harm whatever. If it worries you, 
you can probably take it out with a .30 caliber 
brass brush.—J. O’C. 


Drop Shot vs. Chilled 


Question: Is a box of No. 6 shells marked 
“drop shot” all right to use on pheasants and 
rabbits? I didn’t notice that mark until after 
I'd bought the box. I have another just like it, 
except that it’s just marked ‘6’’"—not even ‘6 
Chilled.”—S. H. E., Pa. 


Answer: The terms “drop shot” and ‘‘chilled 
shot’’ are confusing. Drop shot is simple soft 
unalloyed shot. Chilled shot has been hardened 
by some alloy—usually antimony Drop shot 
usually does not produce as good patterns as 
chilled shot does, because when it hits the bore 
it tends to flatten on one side, or otherwise be- 
come deformed. These deformed shot fly off to 
make a wide pattern; which is why many 
Southerners like drop shot for quail.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun Rechambered? 


Question: I know where I can pick up some 
3-in. shells, and I’m wondering whether I ought 
to have my shotgun rechambered to take them. 
It’s an Ithaca 12 ga. new field grade, with 30-in. 
barrels, full and modified choke, single trigger, 
auto ejectors, and has recoil pad and straight 
stock. I understand these 3-in. shells kick pretty 
hard. I use the gun mostly on foxes, crows, and 
ducks.—/J. S., Iowa. 


Answer: Ithaca wouldn't recommend your 
having your gun rechambered, and I'm afraid I 
can’t either. Of course it can be done, and in 
times past Ithaca has put out some guns like 
yours with 3-in. chambers. But for 3-in, shells 
you should be using the heavier gun with the 
longer frame. In a gun of the weight of yours, 
recoil would be very severe, and when you used 
the regular 2546 and 234-in. shells in that long 
chamber, your patterns would open up a lot 
through excessive shot deformation. Better 
leave that gun the way it is. The excessive 
recoil would be likely to make you a flincher and 
take away all the fun of shooting.—J. O’C. 
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TE HIS Oc¢ kon Ant-Aircratt Gun with 
crew bringing ‘em down” in 
great style. We are proud to be making 
parts for the Ox kon as well as for the 
caliber MI Carbine. The experience 


nportant war work will 
shotgun for you 


re t il even finer 


wher peacetime come 





HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
FULTON, N. Y. 
Western Sales Representative: Paul 8S. Linforth 


420 Market Street, 8 


an Francisco, Calif, 


L.C.SMITH 


She Dou 


Sights like a $6 egle 





Nationally known duck 
calling course with 
phonograph record 
Teaches the art of call 
ing Price $2.50. Crow 
calling record Price 
$2.50. Duck calls — 
Round barrel $2.50, 


q Decoys—A cata 


s oO In {1 $5.00 & $7.50. 


Price 10 cents. 


3502-E-25 St., 


nates f equent cl aning! Quick 
Won't dry, crack, 
I ‘ I sed from tropics to 
Alash Stops rust when others fail 
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KiG Today! FR — LITERA 

rl Rk s Ib. 506 Ib, $1.50 
Rust Inhibiting festa 5832-L 


Stony Island Ave., Chicago 37, 11. 
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GENEROUS PACKAGE 

At outstanding Sporting Goods and 

Hardware Stores everywhere. 

\ ! Your dealer has 
© MILITARY GUN-BLU 

on FOR IT BY FULL NAME 
iRAHAM CHEMICAL £0. 


RAHAMS MILITARY 


GUN-BLU | a749 Fenwick Ave., Ma. 





Just Off the Press 


Free Fall 
Catalog 


Showing Hunting 
Footwear, Clothing, 
and forty-three oth- 
er leather and can- 

specialties of our 
own manufacture for 
campers and hunters. 


L.L. Bean, Inc. 
Catalog Dept. +9 
Freeport, Me. 











KEKE ALLE 
The 
Good Things 
of Peace 
SIH IHP Op op oy 


Will include being able to 
buy the famous WOODS 
Down-Insulated Sportsman’s 
Jackets and WOODS Sleep- 
ing Robes again ! 





Meanwhile, all the skill and 
craftsmanship that has made 
the name WOODS the stand- 
ard for comfort afield is 
going into the making of gar- 
ments and robes for the men 
of the armed services. When 
peace comes you will be able 
to buy jackets and robes with 
the “WOODS Ever-Live 
Down” of water-fowl, plus 
added improvements whose 
introduction was interrupted 
by the war. 


WOODS 


ARCTIC 


Down-Insulated Jacket 


Made by the manufacturers of 
the famous Woods Sleeping Robes 
WOODS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
Ocpenssurec, N.Y. 


Japanese Arisaka Rifle 


Question: Could the new .257 deer cartridge 
you speak of in a recent article be used in one of 
these ugly long-barrel Japanese rifles? Shouldn’t 
think it would be much of a rifle for woods deer. 
It has the worst bolt handle I ever saw—just an 
iron knob sticking out. Only good thing about 
it is the protective slide which covers the bolt 
and keeps rain water out of the works. I had 
one of these rifles, plus bayonet, but wrapped 
it around a tree, as it was all I could do to 
carry my own equipment through the jungle. 
The bullet cuts loose with a high-pitched pop- 
ping sound.—Pfc. J. B., U.S.A. 


Answer: You couldn’t use .257 cartridges in a 
Jap Arisaka rifle. In the first place, .257 bullets 
are really .25 caliber; .257 is the groove di- 
ameter, not the bore diameter. The Jap rifle is 
a true .256 bore diameter; its groove diameter, 
I believe, is about .263. Another thing, as I 
understand it, the case of the Jap .256 is some- 
what longer than that of the .257 and it’s semi- 
rimmed instead of rimless. 

Believe it would pay you to grab off another 


| of those rifles and bring it back to this country, 


| rifles in 


if it’s not contrary to Army regulations. When 
the war is over there'll be thousands of those 
the United States, and I’m sure the 
cartridge companies will manufacture ammuni- 
tion to fit—J. O’C. 





“When next you thank God for mak- 
ing you American, think what is yours 
because of this blessing. Think espe- 
cially of that wonderful gift, the great 
American outdoors with its treasure of 


wildlife. You are a part owner of 


| this living wealth. Yours are the rights 


and obligations that come with owner- 
ship.‘‘—William J. Tucker, 
Secretary, Texas Game, Fish & Oyster 


Executive 


Commission. 


Today, in wartime, we sportsmen 
must prove that we are deserving of 


this trust. 
BUY A LICENSE! 


whether or not you intend to use it 





One-hand Blunderbuss 


Question: Not long ago I was struck by what 
seemed at the time to be a bright thought. Now 
I'm suspecting that it may not be so bright, 
but I'd like to get your opinion before I junk 
the idea. I have a 12 ga. single shotgun with 
36-in. barrel and hammer action. I thought I’d 
like to send this to the Poly-Choke Co., and 
have the barrel cut down to 12 in. or so and a 
Poly-Choke installed. Meanwhile I'd go to 
work on the stock, retaining the pistol grip but 
removing the rest. After I had replaced the 
barrel I would have something like a dragoon’s 
pistol. What I'd like to know is whether such 
a weapon would be dangerous to use. Would 
the recoil be too heavy? What would be the 
effective range? And could I use rifled slugs? 
—L. J. H., Me. 


Answer: If I get what you mean, you are go- 
ing to shoot that 12 ga. gun in one hand. Wow! 
You're a better man than I am, Gunga Din. 
Frankly, I think you would be making a sad 
mistake to cut the butt stock off back of the 
pistol grip. 1. You wouldn't be able to hold it. 


2. The recoil would break your arm 3. You 
couldn't hit anything. 
On the other hand I think you have an idea 


when it comes to getting a Poly-Choke with a 
lot of barrel whacked off. If I were you I 





The 
you’d get good patterns and have a light, hand 


would have a foot of barrel removed. 
gun suitable for almost any purpose. Forg: 
that horse-pistol notion, though, It won’t wor 
—J. O’Cc. 


MI and M2 Ammunition 


Question: I notice in “Shooter’s Problem 
you answer a question concerning M1 and } 
ammunition. The information you give 
slightly incorrect, and if I may, I'd like to p 
you straight. First, machine-gun ammuniti 
and rifle ammunition both come out of the san 
box. There is no difference in the anneal 
the brass. Second, armor-piercing bullets hav 
black and not blue tips. These are two mir 
points, but I thought you might appreciate t 
correction.—Lt. J. W. D., Kans. 


Answer: Thanks a lot for your dope on t) 
machine-gun ammunition being used at preser 
It’s my understanding that during the last w 
machine-gun stuff had a softer anneal than rif 
stuff. I concluded that the same thing was tr 
now. 
of armor-piercing bullets, because I have a fe 
sitting around. I trusted to my memory 
that one.—J. O’C 


Springfield, Enfield, and Mauser 


Question: A friend of mine argues that a bi 
let fired from the Springfield will drift to t 
right in still air, and that the taper of t 
elevation leaf is to correct to zero windage 
the elevation of fire is raised. 

Also, we have different ideas about how t 
Enfield came to be. The Army Air Forces ha 
been enlarged so rapidly that non-com ratings 
have been given to chaps as green as I am; 
I'd like to have the 
Pfe. B. E. S., U.S. A. 

Answer: Your friend is correct. A rifle | 
let fired from a rifle with a right-hand 
(like the 1903 Springfield) drifts to 
and the elevation slide on the Springfield’s re« 
sight is built to allow for that drift A ri 
with a left-hand twist (like the 1917 Enfiel 
causes the bullet to drift to the left. It’s t 
same principle as the curve ball in baseball 

The Model 1917, or Enfield, was designed 
Engiand and called the Model of 1914. It w 
originally designed for a .276 or 7 mm. ca 


I should have known better about the color 


low-down on things.— 


twist 
the right 


tridge, which was to have had a muzzle velocity 
of about 3,000 foot seconds—this with a bullet 


weight of about 150 gr. But once in the w 


the British couldn’t afford to switch to the new 


cartridge. So they sent the rifles to Amer 


and had Winchester and Remington adapt then 


to the .303 British cartridge. 


When the United States got into the war w 


were short of rifles, and Remington and Wi 


chester had already completed the British or 


So we had them adapt that rifle to t 
The Model 1917, besides ha 


der. 
30/06 cartridge. 


ing a little larger bore than the .30 06, has the 


left-hand British twist instead of the 
hand American twist. Both the 
field and the 1917 Enfield are modifications 


the 1898 Mauser.—J. O’C. 


Woods Hunting for Deer 


Question: I'm thinking of buying a Model 
Winchester, for use in taking deer and bla 
bear up to 300 yd. What caliber would be be 
suited for my purpose? 
Magnum be too destructive on deer? WI 
load would be satisfactory for shooting turkey 


—S.R.M.,Va. 


Answer: You'd be badly overgunned if y 
got a .300 Magnum to be used primarily on dé 


and turkey. It’s unnecessarily destructive 
deer, and the recoil is so tough you would 
do your best shooting with it. All Model 


rifles are hard to get these days, but your id 
caliber would be a .257. 

For woods hunting on deer you could use t 
117-gr. soft-point bullet—or, for that 
the open-point 
.257 which wouldn’t tear up turkey pretty bad 
but a handloaded 117-gr., full metal-cas 
25 35 bullet should prove satisfactory. 

Another caliber you might consider is 
30/06. After the war, civilian riflemen 
doubtless be able to buy government amm. 
tion cheaply, and that would make a .30 0¢ 
good rifle to own.—J. O’C. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Venison Makes 
Good Pemmican 


EXT time you have venison on 
N hand, plan to eke out your meat 
supply—and also have a year-round 
eminder of your hunt—by making up 
some pemmican. It was a staple life- 
aver of many of our Western and 
Northwestern pioneers on their overland 
ourneys; it can be a treat for you! 
Pemmican (or more correctly, pimee- 
con or pimikkan) is a Cree Indian word 
meaning a mixture or something made 
of fat. Under the supervision of Hud- 
on’s Bay Company inspectors, the Crees 
would cut the carcasses of hundreds of 
laughtered buffalo into huge chunks, 
then hang them on large racks to dry. 
When the meat was thoroughly dried, it 
was placed in large pots and cooked for 
hours in buffalo fat. The pemmican was 
then formed into a large black mass and 
packed in buffalo-hide bags for trans- 
portation. Prior to 1871, these bags 
dotted the wharves of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post at Norway House, Saskat- 
chewan Territory, Canada, and tons of 
pemmican were shipped to the outposts 
of Canada. From time to time, in the 
long, bleak winters, the wilderness trap- 
pers would chop off a piece of this raw 
pemmican, hide and all, boil it, and sit 
down to a dish that was not only dis- 
agreeably “soapy” but hard to digest. 
Seeking to improve on this meager 
food, the Crees experimented with the 
tender, choice meat of the antelope. To 
help preserve as well as flavor it they 
added berries—among them bearberry, 
small and mountain cranberry, dwarf, 
big, blue, and red whortleberry, silver 
buffalo berry, salmonberry, osoberry, 
stink currant, and pioneer gooseberry 
and called the result berry pemmican. 
It is berry pemmican which now con- 


cerns us. Cut lean venison into full- 
length strips and hang up to dry in the 


sun or over the stove. When thoroughly 
free from moisture, pound or grind into 
powder. Then add dried blueberries or 
shadbush June berries—one part berries 
to nine parts venison. These berries may 
be dried by placing them on a wooden 
board or barrel-top suspended two feet 
over your stove, register, or radiator. 
Mix the powdered ingredients well and 
pour into a deep pot of boiling fat (deer 
fat preferred), allowing 4 qt. of the pow- 
dered mixture to every 8 qt. of fat. Boil 
until the moment the fat begins to burn, 
remove the mass, cool, and form into 
molds, which will harden after a few 
hours. Store in a dry, cool place in large 
-overed crocks, with weights on cover, 
and it will keep for a whole year. 

As with all deep-fat frying, best results 
re obtained by using large quantities. 
Get two or three fellow hunters to pool 
heir powdered mixture with yours, take 
near-by restaurant that has an 
ctric fryer, and for a very small sum 
1can have it done toa turn. 


it to a 


Other forest fruits can be used to 
ry the flavor or richness. The fruit of 
hawthorn or thorn apple (Cratae- 
salmonberries, wild cherries or 


choke cherries, and cranberries can be 
d. Citron, orange peel, raisins, cider 
t and wine will make pemmican the 
equal of the richest English plum pud- 


£ 


or 
g. 
‘his highly concentrated food can be 


ked in warm water to form the main 
h, used in a “stew” of forest vege- 
les, or eaten “as is.”—Jan Thornton 
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, hy OM of War Information. 


HEN a flier “goes upstairs” he runs 

into an ever-increasing bombardment 
of ultra-violet rays. His eyes need “up- 
stairs” (high altitude) eye protection. That’s 
why he’s given scientific lenses like Calo- 
bar. They meet U.S. Army Air Corps 
specifications for cutting out all of the 
harmful ultra-violet (sunburn) rays, and 
most of the infra-red (heat) rays, and re- 
ducing glare. 

Naturally our flying men are using lots 
of Calobar lenses. That’s why civilians may 
have some difficulty getting this fine glare 
protection. But, there are still some Calo- 


CALOBAR SUN GLASSES <2. 
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160,000 Americans die of cancer 


annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women’s Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 
dress the New York City Cancer 
130 East 66th Street. 


Committee, 








AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 


‘SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





ur »4 jighest q t d grey 6 we FEATHER FILLED 
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A $4 ) value, Our f y $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
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t r « TT: available long. Write TODAY 
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EVER HEAR ABOUT 
“UPSTAIRS” 
GLARE PROTECTION? 



























































bar Sun Glasses available in establishments 
that render professional eye care. 

So if you cannot buy a pair, remember 
it’s because our fliers have first call on this 
glare protection. 


vital “upstairs” 
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eping bags? Buy direct and save 
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“Each little coin, however 


teeny, 


Will aid in Mussolini. 


socking 


Buy War Bonds.” 
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Modernize Your Gun! Improve Your Score! 
made. Positively unbreak- 

th & Wesson, Hi-Standard 

ig Mausers in a wide choice of 

designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc, 
FREE CAT ALOG Dealers Wanted. 


(Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-9, Chicago, lil. 
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THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Leather’s 
Best Friend 


‘ are dea end 25c¢ for 3% oz. 
Det i. 2 ’ Proof Co., Middle 
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WEIGHT 24 OUNCES WIND PROOF AND & 

LIGHTER THAN WEATHER PROOF 
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| THAN TEN SWEATERS — SUB-ZERO WEATHER 










UNCLE SAM’S NEEDS FIRST! 
However—we also have a fair supply 
of ‘Blizzard Proof’ Down Garments 
ond Robes available for civilian use. 
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“He who buys more 
War Bonds than you 
Will have more dough 


In 52.” 

















THE Indian-construction comfort built 

: into Quail Hunters brings you a “happy 
hunting ground” for the duration, de- 
spite manufacturing restrictions. Give 
your pair a little care...apply a good 
dressing like Bass Wax-M occasionally. 
(P. S. to outdoorsmen who don't own 
Quail Hunters . .. there might be a pair 
at your dealer’ s!) 
FREE! Catalog of all Bass Outdoor Footwear 
8 8 ee ee SS ee 

. H. Bass & Co., Inc.,159 Canal Street, 
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| the big stuff with the 175-gr. bullet. 


Shooters’ 





Problems 


(Continued from page 70) 


For Grizzlies, Moose, and Vermin 


Question: I'm thinking of buying a Model 70 
Winchester, caliber 7 mm. I’ve heard it’s very 
efficient on deer, but how about really big game 
—grizzlies and moose? Also, would this size 
cartridge be satisfactory for crows, woodchuck, 
and other vermin? I don’t do much hunting in 
the wintertime, but like to keep my eye and 
finger in by off-season work on vermin.—A. F., 
New York. 


Answer: If I were you I would not buy a 
7 mm. rifle for anything except big-game hunt- 
| ing. It’s a fine rifle on deer with the 139 and 
| 150-gr. bullets, and it has plenty of punch for 
However, 
the throat of the 7 mm. is very long because the 
original 175-gr. bullet was loaded pretty far 
out of the case. Consequently, if you shoot the 
7 mm. a lot with light bullets, as one would 


| tend to do on vermin, very bad throat erosion 


| munition is doggone hard to get. 


| wrong with them. 
| use any of those .22’s. 


would result in less than 1,000 rounds, Further- 
more, the 7 mm. isn’t quite accurate enough for 
long-range vermin shooting. 

I should consider the .257 a far better bet for 
you. I'd also prefer the .270.—J. O’C. 


Field Gun vs. Trap Gun 


Question: I have my eye on a Remington trap 
gun, Model 31TC. This comes equipped with 
Hawkins recoil pad, ventilated rib, and full 
pistol grip or long extension beavertail fore-end. 
I prefer the latter. Would this be an advantage 
or disadvantage in the field? The gun may be 
obtained in either 7 or 8-lb. weight. 

What puzzles me is the stock. The dimensions 
are 14% in. long, 1% in. drop at heel, 1% in. 
drop at comb. In field guns of the same model 
these dimensions are respectively 14 in., 2% in., 
and 1% in., but the field models are more ex- 
pensive. Why do the field and trap guns differ 
in these particulars? Is there any reason why 
the trap model should not be used in the field? 

Most of my hunting is for cottontails, pheas- 
ants, and grouse. By the way, I am 6 ft. tall, and 
weigh 158 Ib.—H. N. B., Pa. 


Answer: If I were you I would not select a 
trap gun. You would find yourself badly over- 
shooting with it because trap guns are stocked 
to shoot high, since aim is taken always at 
rather sharply rising targets. That stock would 
be both too long and too straight for you. I 
imagine that what would fit a man of your build 
would be a stock 14 in. long with 1% to 15-in. 
drop at the comb and about 2% to 2%-in. drop 
at the heel. Since you shoot at cottontails the 
larger figures I have quoted for drop probably 
would be better for you. A gun for general hunt- 
ing should not weigh more than 7 Ib., so that is 
the weight I would advise you to get.—J. O’C. 


ls Old Ammunition Safe? 


Question: I recently fell heir to a collection 
of guns, 16 boxes of 12 ga. shotgun shells, 4 
boxes of 30/30 cartridges, and about 10 boxes 
of .22 shorts and longs. All this ammunition 
is at least 25 years old, and the brass casing 
of some of the shotgun shells is partly cor- 
roded. I've had conflicting answers as to wheth- 
er the stuff is safe to use.—H. B., Calif. 


Most of that am- 
Don’t worry 
about the shotgun shells—nothing could go 
I urge you, however, not to 
They’re loaded with cor- 
rosive primers, and the 10 boxes would probably 
ruin the barrel of your rifle. 

Also, I’m afraid you'll find that many of the 
-30/30’s have storage cracks in the neck. Ex- 


Answer: Lucky chap! 


| amine each one carefully, and throw out all the 





stuff which yields up the bullets when you 
work them with your fingers; otherwise the car- 
tridges may go to pieces in the chamber of your 
rifle and wreck it. Ordinarily I’d tell you not 
to fool with that ammunition, but as things are 
today, it’s worth looking over. You'll usually 
be safe in shooting the .30/30’s which show no 
storage cracks (though the necks will probably 
crack on firing); but be careful!—J. O’C. 


High-Velocity Shotgun Loads 


Question: I’ve purchased a 12 ga. Lefever 
Nitro Special shotgun, with 26-in. barrels, bored 
improved cylinder and modified, and chambered 
for 2%-in,. shells Weight about 634 lb. Gold- 
bead front sight and no rear. 

Most of my shooting will be at rabbits, pheas- 
ants, squirrels, and a few ducks. I also hope 
to bag my buck with it, as I have a few No. 0 
buck loads. However, I’ve been advised against 
using high-velocity shells in such a light gun 
because of the recoil. I understand they do not 
pattern too well in an improved-cylinder tube; 
but how would the modified barrel behave with 
high-velocity No. 6 chilled for ducks? Would 
these shells be O. K. for pheasant if used only 
in the second (modified) barrel? 

Incidentally, the gun has no recoil pad. If I 
get one, could I use high-velocity loads com- 
fortably? I am 16 years old, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, 
weight 140 lb.—E. G., New Jersey. 


Answer: You've made a mighty wise choice in 
your gun. A double with 26-in. barrels bored im- 
proved cylinder and modified is better for all- 
around shooting than modified and full, and it 
will also handle No, 0 and No. 00 buck very well. 

For most of your shooting I don’t think you 
need high-velocity loads at all; if the occasion 
arises where you need them you'll forget the 
recoil. For pheasant you might put the regular 
1%-oz. load in the right barrel and the high- 
velocity stuff in the left. Recoil shouldn’t 
bother you much, so I doubt if you need a pad. 
—J.O'C. 


Loads for Duck and Deer 


Question: Do you think the 4C load in a 
20 ga. is good for large ducks at medium range? 
How does No. 3 buckshot rate for deer?—C. M., 
Tex. 


Answer: I don’t think very much of using 
No. 4 chilled in the 20 ga. for ducks. I wouldn’t 
use anything larger than No. 6. If you do, your 
patterns are going to be awfully thin. I think 
you will do fairly well with No. 3 buckshot for 


deer. That's O.K. for the 20.—/J. O’C. 
Keeping it Clean 
Question: My wife says I spend more time 


cleaning my guns than I do shooting them. Any- 
way, every now and then, just to keep my hand 
in, I take my pride and joy, a remodeled 1917 
Winchester Enfield, .30/06, out to shoot a few 
rounds. Maybe I°ll shoot three, maybe twenty; 
but in either case it takes me about 45 minutes 
to get that bore perfectly clean. 

I use the regular Remington Kleanbore 150, 
180, and 220-gr. game loads for ammunition; 
Hoppe’s No. 9 for solvent; and Fullers Antirust 
for a preserver. I also have to use a brass- 
bristle cleaning brush, but it almost whips me 
down before I finish the job. Is there any way 
I can hurry it up?—J. R. G., South Carolina 


Answer: If you don’t look out, you're going 
to wear that rifle out by cleaning it so much. 
What formerly made big-game rifles liable to 
corrosion was the use of potassium chlorate 
primer. It’s still found in government ammuni- 
tion, but all commercial cartridges are now 
loaded with non-corrosive primers. 

When I use one of my rifles and plan to use 
it again within a few days I either run a patch 
saturated with Hoppe’s No. 9 through the bore 
a couple of times, and set it away, or I saturate 
a bristle brush in Fiendoil and run it back and 
forth through the bore. Before shooting again, 
I run a clean patch through. 

If I plan to set a rifle aside for some weeks, 
I run a patch covered with Rig through it, then 
wipe it out before I shoot again. After using 
government ammunition with its potassium 
chlorate primer I pump hot water through the 
barrel, and that kills the salts which cause the 


rust. 
Don’t worry about black residue on the 
patches; it’s simply burned powder and doesn’t 


hurt anything.—/J. O’C. 
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The More Drop, the More Recoil 


Question: I was considered the best shot in 
my community—until I bought a single-barrel 
shotgun which had more recoil than a Big 
Bertha. It would up and hit me on the nose 
every time I shot it, and I got so I flinched 
every time. What’s the remedy? I can’t even 
hit a barn door with it now.—F. A. B., Kans. 


Answer: The more drop a stock has, the 
greater the recoil. Your stock is undoubtedly 
too crooked, and the gun itself is probably too 
light. Afraid there’s no remedy that wouldn’t 
cost too much money. The only thing for you 
to do is to start saving for a post-war shotgun 
which has more weight and a straighter stock.— 


J.oa’C. 


Grinding Bullet Tips 


Question: Recently I picked up some .30/06 
M-1. Is it safe to grind or drill the tips with- 
out first removing the bullets from the cases? 
I'm a little leery about doing it and would ap- 
preciate any advice you may give me. By the 
way, how can you tell an M-1 from an M-2 
without removing the bullet?—W. B. M., Wash. 


Answer: It is perfectly safe to grind or drill 
the tip of the M-1 bullet without removing it 
from the case. The M-1 bullets are all copper 
colored. The M-2 bullet, on the other hand, is 
white since it is coated with a tin wash. The 
best way to alter those bullets is to file them 
down until about % in. of lead core shows at 
the tip. Then take a file and thin the jacket for 
about % in. toward the tip. Then drill a hole 
about % in. across and ™% in. deep into the core. 
A lot of game has been killed with bullets al- 
tered in this way.—J. O’C. 


Opening Up Shotgun Chokes 


Question: I have two Winchester shotguns— 
a 16 ga. full choke, .645, and a 20 ga. whose 
choke I can’t tell you, for it had been changed 
when I got it. Both guns shoot patterns that are 
a little too close for my purposes, and I'd like to 
open them up some. I’m in a machine shop and 
have all the tools to do the job.—J. E. S., Colo. 


Answer: If I were you I'd open up those chokes 
a little at a time, by cut and try, for the simple 
reason that choke boring is not an exact science. 
Take out .005 in. the first time, then polish out 
about .002 in. each time after that until you get 
the pattern you want. In patterning, better stick 
to the one brand of shells you intend to use, 
for you'd get as much as 10 percent difference 
between different brands.—J. O’C. 


Those Damascus Barrels 


Question: For 30 years I’ve used an 8%-Ib., 
10 ga. Remington double, with shell-ejecting 
equipment, as my duck gun. Now I'd like to 
sell it—it’s in good condition—but not if 
there’d be any danger to the user. Can today’s 
high-power shells be safely used in its Damas- 
cus barrels?—L. W. T., Wis. 





! 


| 


Answer: Sorry, but you oughtn’t to advertise | 


that gun for sale. You might keep on shooting 
it for a long time and get away with it, and so 
might anyone else. But it might blow up the 
next time it was taken out, especially in view 
of the fact that so many hot 10 ga. shells are 
floating around. 

Some years ago Lou Smith, of the Ithaca Gun 
Co., tested out with proof loads 10 old guns with 
Damascus barrels. About half of them blew 
up with the first shot, the other half with the 
second. So you see those guns aren’t 100 per- 
cent safe with any modern smokeless-powder 
load, much less the high-powered stuff. Inci- 
dentally, all modern smokeless-powder shells 
bear warnings on the contairrer that they’re not 
to be used in guns with twist or Damascus steel 
barrels.—/J. O’C. 





Wisconsin’s Surplus Deer 


N ANTLERLESS deer season, with a 

close season on bucks, has been 
recommended for Wisconsin by a Citi- 
zen’s Deer Committee headed by Prof. 
Aldo Leopold, well known for his studies 
of wildlife. Reasons for recommending 
this action include the excessive damage 
done by the state’s rapidly increasing 
deer herd to forests and agriculture. 

The number of deer in two Wisconsin 
national forests — Chequamegon and 
Nicolet—is estimated to have doubled in 
the last 10 years. Damage they have 
done in these forests is put at $400,000, 
with 7,650 acres of tree plantations de- 
stroyed. State forests also have suffered 
damage. 

F. G. Wilson, state Superintendent of 
Coéperative Forestry, states that deer 
damage to forests far exceeds damage 
done to farms, and is reaching excessive 
proportions. He believes that reduction 
of the number of deer has been delayed 
“too long.” 


The Moose That Went to Town 


(Continued from page 27 


shells in one manner, a _ top-ejection 
Winchester in another, a side-ejection 
rifle in still another. Lastly, the growth 
there in the woods was sparse, which con- 
vinced the officers that Willie the Moose 
was shot deliberately, and had not been 
mistaken for a deer. 

Adams and Kweder then began long 
days of patient questioning. Slowly they 
obtained a list of thirty-five gunners who 
had been in that two-square-mile area 
on that fatal Thanksgiving Day, any one 
of whom could have been the culprit. 

Further questioning narrowed the list 
of suspects to seventeen. Only one rifle, 
the wardens knew, would eject a shell 
with the telltale marks and scratches of 
their precious sample. Find it, and 
they’d have their man. Eventually they 
concentrated on five members of a single 
party, whose testimony was conflicting. 

It transpired that one of the five had 
carried a borrowed rifle on Thanksgiving 
Day which was of the correct caliber 
and make. When returned to the owner, 
it was short three cartridges. 

Duplicates were put in the magazine 
of the rifle and jacked in and out of the 


barrel. Sure enough, the markings tallied 
with those on the shell found at the 
scene of the crime. 

Confronted with the evidence, the 
suspect confessed. Yes, it was he who 
fired upon the headline-crashing moose, 
known by this time to thousands of 
Maine people. 

The man said he thought he was firing 
at a deer and, after seeing his mistake, 
was too frightened to report the incident. 
Judge Wade L. Bridgham, in the West- 
brook municipal court, assessed a fine 
of $200 and costs, but Kweder persuaded 
him to reduce it to $100 because he 
feared the guilty man’s family might 
suffer. 

Willie will long remain in my memory. 
He seemed to like us humans, even 
though he was bewildered by city life, 
tormented by men and boys with a mis- 
placed sense of fun, and forced to under- 
go the indignity of being drugged and 
hog-tied. 

Willie Wanderlust had but one fault. 

He was too gol-darned friendly, and 


he chose the wrong kind of hunter to| 


make friends with at the last. 
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Guns Clean 
Fast with 


And it's thorough too. Gets out ALL 
primer, powder and metal fouling. 
Stops rust. Gives your gun better 
accuracy ond pattern. Gives YOU 
more satisfaction and security with 
less labor. At gun dealers and PX 
stores or send 1 0c for sample. Your 
name and address to us on a post 
card will start a “Gun Cleaning 
Guide” to you Free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 














A “SIGHT”? BETTER 
because it cleans firearms easier and 
keeps them shooting longer with ab- 


solute protection from rust. 


New 2 Oz. Bottle... . 35¢ 
Hardware & Sports Stores 


MeCAMBRIDGE & MeCAMBRIDGE CO 
Baitimore 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION OUTDOOR LIFE 





THE BIGGEST °3. VALUE 
In The Gun World 


The recognized dependable guide for the Sportsman and 
Shooter. New revised edition gives you current prices on 
all models and tells you what is available. 
New articles by prominent authors and manufac- 
turers. A full line of Accessories, Targets, Holsters. 
Sights, Clothing, Gun Parts, etc., etc. 


Greatly Enlarged Book & Parts Sec- 
tion. More for your money than ever. 


A MUST FOR EVERY SHOOTER! 
Don't delay. Send a DOLLAR BILL, 
check, M.O. or stamps for your copy of 
“The Shooters’ Bible” TODAY. 


USED GUNS Bought and Traded 


SS SS A 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


| enclose o DOLLAR BILL, check, money order, coin 
or stamps for your NEW 512-page Catalog No. 35. 
Name 

Address 
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OOD fishing 
spots are a 
lot harder 
to find in 

lakes than they are 
in streams Nearly 
sp all lakes have their 
likely - looking 
places, but the 
chances are they 
are overfished, and 
that many excellent 
spots are just wait- 
ing to be found by some explorative 
fisherman. 

So how to tell the good places from 
the bad—and without wasting too much 
precious vacation time? Well, first of all, 
you should take advantage of the first 
calm morning or evening, when the fish 
are likely to be kicking up the surface. 
At such times it’s easy to spot where 
the schools are feeding. Beware, how- 
ever, of isolated activity, especially when 
it occurs in the deeper parts of the lake 
and well out from shore. It is a com- 
mon thing to see fish jumping all over 
the lake, but catching them is something 
else again. It’s like chasing a will-o’-the- 
wisp. No matter how hard you try you 
never seem to get to the right spot. Al- 
ways the jumps occur just out of reach 
or at the wrong time. It’s an exciting 
way to pass the time but a mighty poor 
way to catch fish. Look for steady ac- 
tivity in one spot. The V made by a 
fish chasing its prey is a sure-fire sign, 
and when you see several of them in a 
limited area you can mark it down as a 
place to be fished. 

Preliminary surveys should be made 
along the shores. Look for stumps, 
sunken logs, weed patches, places where 
small streams enter; and for overhang- 
ing trees and bushes, especially those 
with branches close down to the water. 
In fishing a place for the first time ex- 
ercise a little patience, and keep watch- 
ing the water. It is easy to fall into the 
bad habit of leaving a good spot because 
the fish aren’t biting. If, though, you 
know positively that fish do feed there 
it will give you an incentive to keep on 
trying, and sooner 
or later they'll 
start to hit. 

Marshy banks 
are sometimes 
very good. The 
bogs afford cover 
and food, and 
large fish often 
lurk in the nar- 
row channels be- 
tween the bogs 
waiting for a luck- 
less mouse to fall 
into the water. 








Such shores, to be good, should be 
washed by water of fair depth, say from 
2 to 4 ft., and not too smothered with 
weeds. Frogs, mice, and bugs work es- 
pecially well in these locations. 

Weedy bays having a water depth of 
from 1 to 6 ft. offer splendid fishing. 
Pockets of open water are likely spots, 
and a good way to fish them is to keep 
the boat on the weeds well away from 
the open spots. Such places are excel- 
lent for largemouth bass, pickerel, pike 
(not wall-eyes or pike-perch), sunfish, 
and yellow perch. Open channels be- 
tween solid weed patches are always 
worth trying. The fish lie in the thick 
stuff and dart out when they see some- 
thing to grab. Use weedless-hook lures 
and cast to the very edge of the cover. 

Shores of broken rock may well mean 
smallmouth bass, 
also rock bass, 
crappie, and cal- 
ico bass. Where 
these broken rocks 
extend submerged 
out into the lake 
the entire area in 
their vicinity 
should harbor 
some nice fish. 
Any rock reef, ei- 
ther partially or 
entirely sub- 
merged, is a good 
bet, especially if 
there are weeds present. Muskies are 
fond of such places, so are lake trout. 

Sand and gravel bars, no matter where 
they intersect the deeper water, always 
harbor fish. They go to the bars for the 
nymphs, minnows, crayfish and other 
crustaceans that live among the small 
stones. Game fish will always be found 
where there is food for them, and some- 
times this will be in a most unexpected 
place, such as a shallow mud flat. How 
much a mud flat is used as a feeding 
ground depends upon the amount of 
food present in the rest of the lake. 
For instance, hot weather sometimes 
causes excessively low water, and ruins 
the breeding and feeding grounds of the 
numerous larvae etc. upon which the 
prey of game fish feed. If you would be 
consistently successful you must consider 
these things, and when conditions are 
bad, let your imagination work. Let it 
lead you on exploration trips. Even 
though you don’t catch anything you are 
sure to learn something new Every ex- 
periment will add to the credit side of 
your fishing ledger—and may lead to 
sport beyond your wildest dreams. 

Most of us have a favorite method of 
fishing, but in new waters, probably the 
best and the quickest way to find out 
where the fish are is to forget your sys- 
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tem and use the most 

natural bait possible. 

Hormniworl ye Minnows and worms 

~ iyi are two consistent 

Se and universal baits, 

g-=. and consequently are 

useful for testing an 

unfamiliar fishing 
ground. 

With one or both of 
these natural baits, 
move along very 
slowly, searching for 
pockets in the shal- 
lows and for the bars 
in the depths. Watch 
constantly for movements of fish, and 
when you get a strike, concentrate for 
some time on that vicinity. In this way 
you can make a rough estimate of the 
area of a hot spot. 

In some of these places your favorite 
method will catch fish, in others it will 
not. For instance, suppose you are a 
surface-lure fisherman. Should you find 
a deep hole filled with willing fish it is 
unlikely that your surface lures will be 
effective. So you must either use other 
lures and methods, or else leave the 
place and look for a spot where your 
way of fishing is more likely to work. 
Don’t waste time and effort on a meth- 
od of fishing that is not producing, no 
matter how sure you are that the fish 
are there. 

While weeds usually indicate good 
fishing grounds not all weeds are what 
we might term fishy: some because 
they grow profusely in water unsuitable 
for game fish, and others because they 
smother and clog the water to such an 
extent that the fish shun them. Let us 
discuss a few of the fishy ones. 

Hornwort. Here 
is a good food pro- 
ducer and shelter. 
It is fair as a shade 
weed, an excellent 
oxygenator, and it 
will grow on hard 
bottoms because it 
requires but slight 
root anchorage. It 
is usually found 
well out from shore 
in from 2 to 8 ft. 
of water. Some- 
times it extends to the surface but does 
not push above it. A study of hornwort 
forests will reveal many snails, worms, 
and small animals. These feed on each 
other and on the algae which cover 
the plants. Hence hornwort stands are 
frequented by game fish. Whenever I en- 
counter hornwort I start fishing, remem- 
bering the many good catches of small- 
mouth bass to which it has directed me. 

Fanwort. Almost as good a “fish 

















finder” as hornwort. This plant, though, 
is not so widely distributed, and is found 
in from 1 to 4 ft. of water extending 
nearly to the surface. 

Curled-leaved pondweed. Here is a 
very good food producer that gives 
shade and shelter and is a fine oxygen- 
ator. It usually grows in water from 
1 to 5 ft. deep but is sometimes found 
in depths of 7 to 8 ft. The leaves seem 
to be much relished by certain larvae 
and snails. Blooms in June and July. 
There are about 40 North American 
species, mostly wholly submerged ex- 
cept for their flowers. Probably one of 
the most important fish weeds. 

Eel grass (wild celery). A well-known 
weed with leaves that are sometimes 
more than 1 yd. long although only about 
% in. wide. As it is an early plant it is 
good for early spawners. Provides good 
shade and shelter. The female flower 
blooms on the surface, the male under- 
water. The pollen rises to the surface 
where the movement of the water de- 
posits it over the female, thus fertilizing 
it. A good oxygenator. 

White water lily. This has an early 
growth and the large leaves give excel- 
lent protection to small fish. Frogs like 
to sit on the leaf platforms, a fact of 
which game fish are well aware. 

Yellow water lily (spatterdock). Of 
value chiefly for its shade and shelter. 
Has an early growth but is a poor food 
producer because of the long, smooth 
stems which are unsuitable breeding 
places for insect larvae and minute ani- 
mal life. Found in 1 to 4 ft. of water. 

Pickerel weed. While good for shade 
and cover it is not considered a good 
oxygenator or food producer. However, 
damselfly and dragon nymphs climb up 
the stems to shed their skins, thus giv- 
ing an additional reason for fish to fre- 
quent the plant’s vicinity. 

Water clover. Excellent for shade and 
shelter but objectionable in shallow 
ponds because eventually it will com- 
pletely “cover the surface to a depth of 
about 2 ft. It often completely ruins 
good fishing grounds. 

Waterweed. This grows in water from 
2 to 4 ft. deep. It reaches the surface but 
does not emerge above it. This is a good 
fish’s food pantry, useful as an oxygen- 
ator, affords shelter, and comes into 
growth early. However, it grows thickly, 
and fishing in its vicinity may be difficult. 

Water stargrass. Has the same good 
qualities as the waterweed, as it is a good 
producer of food, affords fine cover, and 
has an early growth. As an oxygen pro- 
ducer it rates as fair. This plant is found 
in water from 1 in. to 4 ft. deep. 

Limeweed. Here is another good food 
producer, sheltering small organisms that 
are valuable food for small fish. It is an 
exceptional producer of oxygen and af- 
fords fair cover. 

Fozxtail. In ponds with fertile bottoms, 
this weed is excellent. It gives plenty of 
cover, is a good oxygenator, and is a 
nursery of minute organisms on which 
fish feed. Its growth is ideal, being 
slender and feathery. 

These are just a few of the higher 
plants with which the fisherman will 
come in contact. There are numerous 
others, both familiar and unfamiliar. 
Besides these there are many simple 
plants such as moss and algae. All have 
a direct bearing on fishing and the wide- 
awake angler would do well to study 
them. 

Lakes, like good mystery stories, are 
full of clues, and half the fun is trying 
to solve them—the other half, of course, 
is coming back with a bulging creel.— 
Ray Bergman. 
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PREVIEW 


- « « Of new fishing thrilis in 
store for you after the victory 


Are you impatient for those happy days ahead when, with 
the coming Peace, you'll have time once more to indulge 
yourself to your heart’s content in your favorite sport? 


Then here’s good news. Right now BRISTOL is planning 
to add immeasurably to your fishing fun . . . to provide you 
with even better fishing tackle than the best you’ve ever had. 


How is this possible? Listen! Today BRISTOL plants and 
loyal personnel are 100% in. war work. The famous 
BRISTOL ability to braid America’s finest lines, to fabri- 
cate America’s finest rods, now produces essential battle 
materials. Thus, to our past skill is being added even 
greater skill under the super-demands of war. And we 
promise you this: Quickly, when the war is done and our 
plants return-to peace productions,-all the betterments 
learned through our current experience will be applied to 
our famous_line of BRISTOL rods and tackle. Thus, 
quickly, in these coming joyous days you will again get 
under the BRISTOL name the best, most modern fishing 
equipment to be had. In the meantime, don’t forget to 
hasten victory by buying War Bonds. 
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Fits both sports. . . hunt- 
ing as well as fishing. Has 
4 wide-mouthed bellows 
patch pockets in front for 
shells or fly-boxes .. . 
breast pockets . . . big 
roomy pleated i 
back . Back, sleeves . 
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Why burden yourself with 
an unnecessary load? 
Here's a light-weight fab- 
ric that can really take it! 
Vat-dyed a beautiful fast 
tan, “fishuntex’’ is Zelan 
treated to repel water, 
sanforized to avoid shrink- 
ing. It’s the ideal fabric! 
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Diana HUNTING CLOTHES 
. +. of fishuntex 


Another distinctive RED 
HEAD success. Patterned 
after a famous Red Head 
hit for men, but styled 
especially for milady, in- 
cluding even a secret van- 
ity pocket. Ask your deal- 
er about Diana. . . most 
good dealers stock it. 

. Coat. . $11.50 

o. PPEL 


Breeches 7.50 


BI-SWING COAT 
- «+ of fishuntex 


One of the most popular 
hunting coats ever de- 
signed! Has three full 


blood-proof ~y eo 
top sleeve linin 
reefer pockets ... two 
rows of shell loops ... two 
large shell pockets .. 
one breast pocket . . 
high wee a oedurey col- 
lar and cuff lining. 
No. RB Coat . $13.00 
No. PPK Zouaves, 

to match ....... .50 
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Blue Print for Free Fishing 


(Continued from page 13) 


lake open to any 
licensed fisherman who is willing to take 
his boat along. Oddly enough, the deal 
stirred up far less resentment than had 
been expected, and nobody seems un- 
happy about it now. 

There is hardly a major trout stream 
in Michigan today that doesn’t boast one 
or more of the public fishing areas. The 
Pere Marquette, Au Sable, Boardman, 
Sturgeon, Two-Heart, Little Manistee— 
these and a dozen others are open to any 
licensed angler. On some of the rivers 
the state has bought three or four miles 
in one block. On others it owns no more 
than ten acres of land with a hundred 
yards of bank, just enough to permit 
a fisherman to park his car and get 
into the stream. 

This is only the beginning. Each 
normal year an additional $250,000 or 
more will roll into the kitty to be spent 
for more fishing land. The Department 
of Conservation is pretty careful how it 
spends that money. No big pieces of 
land, save where two or three miles of 
river frontage are at stake. Just enough 
acreage for a parking lot and access to 
the water. No park land. No buildings, 
caretakers, or frills. The fishermen pay 
the shot—and get the benefit. Michigan 
has plenty of state forests, game refuges, 
and parks. The frontages are just fish- 
ing sites. They are going to stay that, 
and nothing else. 

Perhaps you think all this doesn’t 
concern you. Maybe you don’t live in 
Michigan, and don’t expect ever to wet 
a line in any of its waters. So what do 


Trout Fishing — 


you care about this program to provide 
public fishing? Well, wherever you live, 
if you do any fishing at all, you aren’t 
finding it any easier, year by year, to 
get free fishing. Maybe the problem is 
about as tough in your part of the 
country as it was in Michigan. Perhaps 
you'll have a Collins-Gerhardt or Taggart 
case coming up one of these days. If 
one does, the Michigan blue print for 
public fishing is worth a little study. It’s 
a simple formula, easy to apply wherever 
fishing licenses are sold. And it works. 

Perhaps your state is now among those 
which are applying this formula. If it 
isn’t then here’s a job that sportsmen’s 
clubs can do, just as they did in Mich- 
igan. They can write their state con- 
servation commissions, asking that a 
portion of all receipts from the sale of 
fishing licenses be earmarked for pur- 
chase of public fishing sites. One letter 
will not be enough. The experience of 
the Michigan clubs proves that. But by 
constant pressure, eventually you too can 
have public fishing sites in your state. 

And that’s a whole lot better than hav- 
ing to ask permission, or facing Collins- 
Taggart barriers, whenever you want to 
fish on your favorite stream! 


Editor’s Note: Future issues of OurT- 
poor Lire will contain further articles on 
what is being done in various sections of 
the country toward establishing public- 
fishing sites. These findings are being 
published so that you may know exactly 
what is being done im your locality to 
— this vital work. 
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(Continued from page 35) 


water, going slower now, but still spunky 
and refusing to admit defeat. Finally I 
got below it, holding rod high, and let 
the current bring the fish down into my 
submerged net. The net hoop bent un- 
der the weight, and I went to the bank 
just as fast as the rocks would let me. 
There, in safe surroundings, the fish was 
killed with a rap at the base of the head, 
and then measured. It was 15% inches 
long, a real prize for our New Jersey 
waters. 

Nothing more happened until I came 
to an eel weir, through and over which 
the water poured with a subdued roar. 
Above it the water was deep and looked 
most promising, but it delivered nothing 
except an ambitious sunfish about four 
inches long. Below the weir there was a 
stretch of tumbling water. Neither brook 
nor brown trout care very much for such 
water, and it looked as though it was a 
waste of time to fish it. But, b’gosh, 
when you're fishing for fun as well as 
for fish, why not fish all the water? 

The bucktail swept down through one 
of the rushing runs, a silvery something 
flashed on the surface, the hook was set, 
and up into the air came a rainbow 
trout. It was easy to see what he was 
because there was no glow of gold or red 
such as usually can be seen when a 
brown or a brookie takes to the air. This 
rainbow made a satisfactory succession 
of leaps before it was creeled. Ten inches 
long it was, a fighter from birth. 

Surely_that northeast wind must have 
shifted! Again a finger was wetted and 


held in the air. As the tree tops were 
stirring in the wind there was no pos- 
sibility that this was just a downstream 
current of air, caused by the flow of 
water. The wind was in the northeast 
still! 

Then I came to the bend in the stream 
of which Harry had spoken. Here the 
stream made a horseshoe turn, plunging 
violently against the rock-studded bank 
to make a tempting pool below. Drift- 
wood had gathered against the bowlders 
at the foot of this pool, and against it 
rested a patch of yellow foam. There 
was a splash in the water just off this 
foam, and I could see that now there was 
a hatch of small, tan-colored flies. As I 
watched there came another splash. I 
kept away from that pool, hastily retired 
to the bank, and changed to a nine-foot 
dry-fly leader, tapered to 3X, and a No. 
14 dry Whirling Dun, which seemed a 
good match for the fly on the water. 

The leader curled out over the pool and 
was brought back several times to give 
the dry-fly oil a chance to evaporate a 
bit. Then the Whirling Dun was laid 
upon the current so that it would swing 
around to the patch of foam. There 
came a splash and I struck at the same 
time, pulling also so as to get the fish 
away from the driftwood. A yellow gleam 
shot out into the current, and the taut 
line went downstream through the fast 
water below me, with me following as 
fast as possible. Going down through 
the rocky rapids and keeping upright 
was rather a precarious adventure, but I 
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made it, and in the flat water below a 
brown trout twelve inches long was 
netted. I took another brownie eleven 
inches long from the same pool, and then 
the rise was over. Furthermore, chang- 
ing back to the bucktail and later to 
standard patterns of wet flies made no 
difference at all. The fish would hit 
nothing I could give them. 

It was 1 o’clock, and I’d had breakfast 
at 6. Several hundred yards downstream 
was Harry, spread out on a rock. 

“Been waiting for you, young feller,” 
he said. “I’m hungry. Let’s lunch.” 

I peered into his creel. He too had 
four fish, running from ten to twelve 
inches. He made appraisal of my catch, 
and pretended to be unimpressed with 
the big one. 

“Probably you found it in shallow wa- 
ter, and clubbed it to death. I wouldn’t 
put it beyond you. Funny how the fish 
stopped hitting an hour ago. I got my 
first three fish on wet flies, then there 
came a hatch of flies, the trout started 
to rise, and I got my other on a dry.” 

“You and me too. Now they won’t 
take anything at all.” 

All afternoon it was the same story. 
We tried everything from dry flies to 
small spinners. The creek might have 
been fishless. Just as we were about to 
quit the stream to make a stab at hitch- 
hiking, a battered car stopped on the 
road near where Harry was fishing. A 
farmer got out and walked down to ask 
the time-honored question—“What luck?” 
Harry beamed friendliness at him, left 
the water, gave him a cigar, and en- 
tered into conversation. 

“Fishing isn’t so bad. 
Hackettstown way?” 

“Goin’ within two mile of it, soon’s I 





You going 


unload some stuff at the barn. Room 
for you two, I guess.” 
Again we'd hit the jackpot. Harry sat 


with the farmer and made another 
friend. I heard the farmer say, “Wisht 
I had enough gas. I'd take you into 
town, but can’t quite make it.” We 
hoofed the remaining two miles into 
Hackettstown and found we could get 
a down train at 10:49. Then we sought 
a lunch wagon for rest and refreshment. 
There was one customer in the wagon 
when we limped in—a heavy-shouldered, 
florid-faced ‘man in overalls. 

“Bless my soul if he isn’t eating a 
steak!” exclaimed Harry. 

“You walk like your dogs is barkin’, 
Charley,” said the steak-eater, with a 
grin as wide as Harry’s. 


“They ain’t barkin’, buddy, they’re 
howlin’,” replied Harry. 

“What’s the matter, no car?” 

“No car for fishing,” said Harry. 


“We're goin’ to take the train down. 
Farmer gave us a lift to within two miles 
of town.” 

“Where do you live?” 

Harry told him. Then, while the coun- 
terman was rustling us some hamburger 
steaks and fried potatoes, he and the 
steak-eater held low-voiced conversation. 

“Ain’t supposed to take no riders,” I 
overheard the burly man say, “but I’m 
goin’ your way, and I'll take you along.” 

So this trout trip, 1943 model, taught 
me several somethings. Item: trout will 
sometimes take in a northeast wind 
when the barometer is low. Item: they’ll 
switch from wet flies and bucktails to 
dry flies, when they’re in the mood, and 
it’s either the one or the other but not 
likely to be both. Item: you can get 
around, despite gas rationing, if your 
smile is warm and friendly and you're 
willing to take a chance. Item: for a 
fishing friend it’s good to have a pal who 
likes folks. 
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That lake tucked deep in the woods —crystal and cool 
like a bright blue jewel snatched from heaven itself. And the 
low-slung shack, with a fire-place for one end. We're going 


back there. . 


. when the war is over. 


It’s a dream we share with millions of other Americans 
who peer with longing eyes into the fog of the future, while 
they strive with might and main to make it clear and safe 


for all men. 


Here at Shakespeare, our part is to build precision controls 
for mighty bombers, fleet fighters and others of the victory- 
bound air force. In this way, upwards of a thousand of us 
are fighting day and night for the right to make better fishing 


tackle for you again .. . 
business is done. 





for that long trip when today’s 
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20 DAY FREE TRIAL 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
NOW DOING WAR WORK 











FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 

G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 

DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 

DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAX CORPORATION 
WOOSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO.,INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 








Nien a factories up and down the land have gone all out 
to help provide America’s armed forces with what it takes for victory 
in this global war. The will to win which makes these factories hum 
has the whole-hearted support of millions of outdoorsmen — a fact 
which OUTDOOR LIFE, through its VICTORY CITATION, is privileged to 
stress. Each of the firms in the above list is engaged in war production. 
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Smell of Muskie 


(Continued from page 25) 


there. I’ve seen him jump half a dozen 
times about this time of day, but I’ve 
never said anything to anybody because 
I’ve been sort of saving him for some- 
time when I couldn’t raise a fish any- 
where else.” He stopped the motor and 
rowed into the little bay. “Cast close to 
the shore, and as soon as your bait hits 
the water get it moving toward you,” he 
said. 


AY cast close to the shore, and at 

once began retrieving line. When the 
bait was thirty feet from the boat there 
was a splash and we saw a muskie come 
half its length out of the water after the 
sucker, slash down—and miss it! 

“Right where he jumped—quick!” 
Ritchie urged. Tay cast again. As soon 
as the bait hit the water the muskel- 
lunge went for it. This time it grabbed 
the sucker. “Strike!” Ritchie yelled. 
Tay set the hook with a sharp switch of 
his rod, and the fish jumped. “Let him 
run, but don’t forget to keep your line 
tight,” Ritchie coached. 

After its first frantic leap that muskie 
chose to fight its battle down deep. Tay 
reeled in line when he could and gave 
it when he had to, which at first was 
whenever the fish rushed. But as the 
tense minutes passed, its fierce dashes 
became less frequent and shorter. “He’s 
getting tired,” Ritchie said. “Work him 
in toward the boat.” Tay did. At last 
we could see the muskie—and he looked 
big. 

“He’s a keeper, all right,” Ritchie de- 
cided. “You want him, don’t you?” 

“Sure I want him,” Tay said. “I want 
him right over my living-room fire- 
place.” 

Ritchie reached under the stern seat, 
and brought out a .22 caliber target re- 
volver. “Bring him up easy,” he told Tay. 

Tay reeled in cautiously. The tired 
muskie thrashed the water into white 
foam. Ritchie took deliberate aim and 
pulled the trigger. The pistol cracked. 
The muskie gave a convulsive leap. Then 
Ritchie got hold of the wire leader and 
lifted the long fish into the boat. “To 
boat a muskie,” he remarked, “I'd 
rather have a pistol than a gaff, any 
day. A .22 long through the backbone is 
a lot surer than any gaff is.” 

It was getting late, and it also was 
getting cold again, so—with Tay gloating 
over his prize—we headed up the lake 
to try to induce Joe to call it a day. We 
found him leaning over the side of his 
boat eyeing his line, while his friend 
rowed in slow circles. When we were a 
hundred feet away he called to us to 
stop our motor. “A muskie’s got hold 
of my bait,” he cautioned. “Don’t scare 
him off.” 

Joe was stillfishing, and stillfishing for 
muskellunge is a variety of sport which 
provides plenty of thrills, and demands 
plenty of patience. A muskie usually 
grabs its prey sidewise, and after it 
clamps its long jaws down on a live 
sucker, hooked through the lips, the big 
fish’s inborn wariness gets to work. In- 
stead of swallowing the bait at once, it 
swims slowly around with it for an in- 
determinate time during which the fish- 
erman must give and retrieve line cau- 
tiously so as to keep it tight enough to 
make the eventual strike effective, but 
not tight enough for the muskie to feel 
its pull. At last there comes the ticklish 
moment when the fish stops swimming 


and turns the sucker in its mouth pre- 
paratory to gulping it down. In that 
moment the fisherman must strike hard 
to set the hook. 


Joe’s muskie had been mouthing his | 


bait for a quarter of an hour when we 
appeared on the scene. It continued to 
mouth it as a red disk of sun dropped 
behind the pine trees on the far shore, 
and a chilly autumn dusk inched out 
of the east and settled over the lake. It 
was almost dark when we heard Joe do 
a job of whole-hearted cussing. “He 
spit it out!” he called to us by way of 
explanation, and began to reel in his 
line. He was lifting his bait into the boat 
when a homeward-bound fisherman out- 
boarded past. “That’s a big sucker 
you’ve got. on your line,” he called to 
Joe. 

“There’s a big sucker on both ends of 
this line,” Joe told him bitterly. 

Ritchie rowed us over to him. When 
we got close Joe lifted his head and be- 
gan to sniff. That made me conscious 
of an odor which had pervaded our boat 
ever since Tay had landed his fish—a 
sweet, wild, pleasant sort of odor, not at 
all fishy, which I’d never smelled before. 
“Ah!” said Joe, and there was envy in 
his voice. “Parfum de Muskie, hey? 
Which of you caught it?” 

After we had finished a late dinner 
that evening, Joe came back from a ses- 
sion of telephoning with the air of a 
bearer of glad tidings. “The muskies 
are hitting artificials over on the Lac 
du Flambeau Reservation,” he told us, 
“and they’re catching some real lunkers. 
I’ve arranged for guides and boats so we 
can start fishing early in the morning. 
We'll have to drive over tonight. It’s 
only sixty miles. Let’s get started.” 

Tay and I were feeling comfortable 
where we were—but there is no use 
arguing with Joe when he has set his 
heart on catching a muskie. So we 
packed our duffel and loaded it into his 
car—that, of course, was before gasoline 
rationing hit the Middle West. 

On the way over Joe told us about the 
Lac du Flambeau country. It is about 
as far inland as you possibly can get— 
very close to the geographic center of 
the continent—but it is more water than 
land. On the 160 square miles of the 
Chippewa Reservation there are 126 
lakes, which are heavily fished but also 
heavily stocked with muskellunge, Nor- 
thern pike, bass, and panfish. “Some- 
time,” Joe said, a far-away look in his 
eyes, “I’m going to take a real vacation 
and fish each and every one of them!” 


OKEGAMA LAKE was Joe’s choice of 

the 126 possibilities, and next morning 
found us on its shore saying hello to our 
two Chippewa guides, Louis St. Germaine 
and Ben Chosa. After we had decided 
where to meet for lunch Tay went off 
with Ben. A minute later, while Joe and 
I were getting into Louis’s boat, we 
heard a whoop from Tay and looked 
around in time to see a big splash. He 
had started to cast as soon as they had 
left the dock, and before Ben had rowed 
a hundred feet a muskie had slashed at 
his spoon and missed it. 

That was encouraging, and Joe and I 
got busy. He snapped on a six-inch, 
semisurface plug, and I took a chance 
on one of those crazy-swimming flat- 
fish lures. Louis was heading for the 
other side of the lake, so we started to 
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Appreciate Now Your 


Wigwam Socks 


The Hand Knit Hosiery Company is now, 
and has been, in 24-hour daily production 
for our Armed Forces—both Army and 
Navy. 


Consequently, if you find your dealer 
should be sold out of our products, you will 
know why we may not be able to replenish 
his supply right away. We have simply been 
forced rigorously to “ration” trade require- 
ments. 


While we have—so far—been able to 
take care of the trade’s normal require- 
ments, the constantly increasing demand 
for WIGWAM products cannot be fully 
met—and can’t be until after the war is won. 


All of which means that those of you who 
bought pre-war WIGWAM Socks are able 
today to appreciate more than ever the 
value of gquality—for their enduring wear 
should enable you to en- 
joy their comfort for a 
long time to come. 









Style shown here 
is “OTTER”’—the 
finest Humter’s 
Sock possible. Will out- 
last many pairs of most 
socks, Uniform quality 
of yarn properly spun 
for comfort and warmth. 
Soft, fleecy lining forms 
cushion for foot, absorbs 
perspiration. 
Stitch courses and 
seams won't im- 
print the foot. 
Just the socks for 
tender feet. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


He may be one of the fortunate few still to have 
some WIGWAMS available. If so, you'll be lucky. 
But don’t delay—see him today. And be sure to 
look for the WIGWAM trade mark. 
. * + * 
Our Athletic Socks are adaptable 
for many uses and regular wear. 
They are standard in many great 
universities. Ohio State’s famous 
football Coach, Paul Brown, has 
given them the finest sort of testi- 
monial. Athletic Socks are popular 
for fishing, or any outdoor wear, 
where minimum cost is desired. 





Horace Lytle, Nash Bucking- 
ham and many others of Amer- 


ica’s f t Sp al- 


ways wear and “swear by” 
WIGWAM Socks. 


CLEAN SOCKS LAST LONGER 


Wash your socks often—with care—to conserve 
their long life. Learn how to do it properly. Read 
directions in free booklet titled Speaking Of Foot 
Comfort, Write us for your copy today. 


HAND KNIT 
HOSIERY CO. 
14th & Huron Sts. 

SHEBOYGAN, WISC. 
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Harold Fink 


Hawaiian Wigglers’ Hula Hula dance sure lures bass. Their 
incredibly active, attractive Hula Skirts make other baits 
seem stiff and lifeless. Doll up your old Hawaiians with 
patented, quick-change skirts. Large size for Nos. 1 and 2— 
28c; small size for No. 3—17c. Write for catalog. 

















$1.10 
Akron, oO. 






Shallow Running 
No. 2 Hawalian Wiggler 





Hawaiians Solve Meat Rationing 


“Dear Fred: These 35 bass were caught 
by Harold Fink and myself south of Lake 
Charles, La., on your # 2 Hawaiian Wiggler 
with black and white skirt. In six trips we 
have caught 103 bass on the same bait. 

“The Hawaiian Wiggler casts like a bul- 
J let, settles on the water like a feather, then 

crawls through weeds, moss and lily pads 
like a broken-field runner. 


“My dollar spent for this bait 
has payed off a hundred fold in 
real fishing pleasure. You have 
our thanks for creating such an 
effective bait for big bass.” — 










Skirt is reversed 
for most action. 
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troll. For a while we kept our minds 
and our eyes on the lines we were trail- 
ing behind the boat, but nothing hap- 
pened. Louis is a Chippewa who has 
been around, and Joe got him to tell 
me about the winter he played pro- 
fessional basketball with the famous 
Celtics. 

After a few minutes he interrupted 
himself to say that we were over a shal- 
low where he had lost a big muskie the 
day before. Just then a thunderbolt 
hit my flatfish and started away with it. 
“Hit him—strike!” Louis urged. But 
there wasn’t any need of striking. That 
fish had hooked itself. 

[I had gone back to my steel bass rod. 
For ten seconds I let the fish run while 
line melted rapidly off the reel. Then I 
put on the brakes. The fish jumped, hit 
the water with a splash, and started off 
on another dash. I let it go again, and 
then again used my thumb as a brake. 
This time the fish went down as deep as 
it could in the shallow water, and sulked. 
I brought it up little by little. It made 
another dash, and I stopped it again. 
Then I began to work it toward the boat. 
Close alongside it jumped again. It 
looked big to me, but Louis laughed. 
“It’s just a little one,” he said, and a 
moment later dropped his gaff, grabbed 
a big landing net, and scooped it in. It 
was a muskie, all right, but it was eight 
or ten inches short of Wisconsin’s 30- 
inch minimum size. “Not a _ keeper,” 
Louis said, gently disengaging the hook 
and holding the fish up for us to see. 
Then he dropped it back into the water— 
but not before that strange, sweet 
muskie odor had perfumed the boat. 

We fished hard all morning. We trolled 
and we cast. We fished copper spoons 
and silver spoons and _ red-and-white 


| spoons. We fished plugs of various sizes, 


|and we fished flatfish lures. 


But try as 


we would, we didn’t get another strike. 

At noon we went ashore on a high 
point where the Chippewas have built 
a stone fireplace for the convenience of 
fishermen. Tay came in a few minutes 
later. He hadn’t seen a fish, but that 
wasn’t worrying him. “I’ve got mine,” 
he said complacently. “Now I’m just 
coasting.” 

Louis and Ben cooked the sort of lunch 
a man wants to eat when he has been 
fishing all morning and intends to fish 
all afternoon. While they were washing 
up afterward Joe began to dig through 
his big tackle box. Finally he brought 
out the largest plug I’ve ever seen. It 
was a good nine inches long, broad in 
proportion, and painted black and_ red. 
“If there is one thing that'll tempt a 
muskie when nothing else will,” he said, 
“it’s a young muskrat. That’s what this 
is. I made it myself out of a piece of 
balsa wood, but I’ve never used it. I’m 
going to fish it all afternoon.” 

We gazed in astonishment at this 
monstrosity until the silence became em- 


barrassing. Finally Tay asked: “What 
do you call it, Joe?” 
“I call it Joe Louis,” Joe said. “This 


afternoon I’m going to prove that it’s a 
champion muskie getter.” 

We started out again. The wind had 
flattened, and there wasn’t a ripple on 
the lake. Joe is a husky man, and he 
shot his big plug out a tremendous dis- 
tance with a short, stiff rod. Louis St. 
Germaine knows the lay of every muskie 
in Pokegama, and we fished over every 
one of them. But the fish showed no 
interest in Joe’s monstrosity—and no 
more in the assortment of more con- 
ventional lures that I offered them. 

Joe is a strong-minded fisherman, 
and in spite of discouraging hours he 
stuck to his resolve to fish nothing but 
his homemade plug. I began to feel a 
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little sorry for him; this was our last 
day, he was the only one of our trio who 
was a real muskellunge fisherman, and 
he was the only one of us who hadn’t 
caught a muskie. 

Along toward sundown Louis rowed 
quietly into a little cove. Just outside a 
thick weed growth that fringed the 
shore we caught a split-second glimpse 
of a big fish jumping. “Close to the 
weeds—quick!” Louis urged. 

Joe cast, and his big lure hit the still 
water with a resounding splash, within 
inches of che outer weeds. He began to 
reel in quickly. That plug certainly 
looked like a swimming muskrat. Now 
it was close to the boat. Suddenly a long, 
dark body leaped clear of the water, 
came down on the plug, grabbed it, and 
dived back into the water. 

Joe grunted as he set the hook. For 
ten seconds nothing happened. Then 
that muskie started away from there. 
Joe thumbed his click on to keep the 
line taut and let it go. The reel shrieked. 
“He’s close to those weeds. I’ve got to 
stop him!” Joe muttered—and gave him 
the butt. The muskie came out of the 
water in a spectacular leap, and when 








he splashed back started another dash , & We fully appreciate the honor of the Army-Navy “E” award 

for the weeds. Again Joe gave him the oom | for excellence in war production. Since this company 1s 

butt, his stiff rod bending sharply. The The Vi Y4 , : committed to the production of critical precision-made 

muskie jumped again—but not so high us war material, Bronson and Coxe reels will not be avail- 

this time. Joe’s face was red, and he was 25 & aS able until after the war, 

breathing hard. “I’ve got him!” he said, BAIT-CASTING REEL BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! f 

and began to work him toward the boat. ty] 
It was a long job, interrupted by des- Z ’ DCC ex DPE 1 ; 

perate rushes which became shorter and ~ 

shorter as the fish tired. At last it was : J. W) Vth, TU AY IL 4448 a a2 

alongside. “It’s a twenty-pounder,” , ce ViLbor' 

Louis said. The gaff flashed—and the _ DEEP’SEA REEL BRONSON, MICHIGAN ) 

muskie was flopping on the bottom of = =o ree : . : 

the boat. i 


“I told you Joe Louis was a champion,” 
Joe said. “Look, that darned muskie 
pretty nearly swallowed him!” 

Louis began the long row back. to the 
dock. Joe leaned back, lit a cijarette, 
and closed his eyes. After a minute or so 
he opened them again. “This,” he said, 
“is the life! A million-dollar appetite— 
and the smell of muskie in the boat. 
What more could a man want?” 











Shot-Out State 


Forty years ago Pennsylvania was a 
shot-out state. Then, in 1913, the 
hunters’ license system was estab- 
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HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON 





We're happy to think that we made 
H-I tackle so well it may last for the 
duration, After the war we propose 
to make it even better. 

HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., UTICA, N.Y. 


WHY BATTERIES GO 
FURTHER IN 


JUSTRITE 


ELECTRIC LANTERNS 


If you have a Justrite 
Twin-Bulb Electric Lan- 
ern, its easy to prolong 

| your battery’s life. The 

| twin - bulb feature (a- 
bove, left) allows switch- 
ing bulbs at the flick of 
a switch. Use the med- 
ium bulb for general 
use, the extra-bright 
bulb only when needed. 
Replace each used bulb 
with one of the same 
wattage. 


Model No. 46W 
with 7” reflector 


rood 
j : 


‘ 
==? 





The Justrite reflector (above, right) is scientific- 
ally designed to give more light per ampere, 

otice how it gathers and reflects light, increases 
the power of your beam. 

If you haven’t a Justrite Lantern now, we're 
sorry. There may be a few left in hardware and 
sporting goods stores. Anyway, we'll be with you 
after the war. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2061 N. Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ISH hear mostly if 

not entirely by vibra- 
tions. Shout as you 
will and it will not dis- 
turb them but just do 
something which sets 
up vibrations that 
carry down into the 
water, and see what 
happens. The fish are immediately great- 
ly perturbed, if not thrown into a mo- 
mentary panic. There are, however, some 
voices which set up these vibrations. Of 
course not all tones of the voice do so, 
but certain bell-like or bass notes do. It 
is the same as the vibrations set up by a 
tone on the radio which makes a glass 
on a closet shelf sing when the sympa- 
thetic note is touched. So it is a good 
idea to speak softly, at least when fishing 


for wary fish. 


A good fishing partner is one who 
shares all your disappointments as well 
as your triumphs. He is a companion 
who helps and who discusses with you 
all problems as they arise. He gives and 
shares from the heart. To have a good 
fishing partner you must be one. 


Clean your fly lines regularly. Every 
time you fish they pick up a certain 
amount of grit, and this wreaks havoc 
with the finish. A Scare wash with. a 


Tackle for Fly Casting 


Question: I have done some bait casting and 
would now like to try my hand at fly fishing. As 
I don’t know anything about it, I wonder if 
you'd be good enough to suggest the tackle re- 
quired? 

I'd be going after pickerel, panfish, and an 
occasional bass, and have been considering an 
8%4-ft., 5-oz. rod or a 9-ft., 6%-oz. rod. Are 


these the proper weights and lengths? 


Could you also tell me what size of level line 
and what leaders to use? What flies are most 


| reliable for the fish I’ve mentioned?—EZ. M., 
| Rhode Island. 


Answer: Probably the 8%4-ft., 5-oz. rod would 
be best for your purpose. This rod would, most 


| likely, take a D level line, though the choice of 
| line depends on the “feel” of the rod. The 





leader you use will depend on the fish you're 
after and the conditions you encounter. In a 
general way fine leaders are used for trout, 
heavy leaders for bass, and wire leaders for 
pickerel. 

Streamer flies are good for pickerel, floating 
bugs work well on bass, and both wet and dry 
flies, as well as streamers, are good for trout.— 
R. B. 


Fly Assortment 


Question: I should like to know what flies— 
both wet and dry—are needed to make up a well- 
rounded collection of trout flies. I own a 9-ft., 
6-oz. rod, which was given to me as a present, 
and wonder if this would be suitable for trout 
fishing. —R. F., 


Answer: Here is a list of good fly patterns 
for general use, either wet or dry: Ginger Quill, 
Blue Quill, Gold-Rib Hare’s Ear, Royal Coach- 
man, Bread Crust, Campbell’s Fancy, Pale Eve, 
Dun, Dark Hendrickson, Light Hendrickson, 
and Light- Cahill. Of course, there are many 
others but this list is quite adequate. 

A 9-ft., 6-oz. rod is rather heavy and perhaps 


mild soap, followed by a gentle rubdown 
to dry it and then a rubbing with a good 
line dressing, will keep that valuable line 
like new. When using a rag, do it gently; 
hard rubbing might burn the finish or 
even the fibers. Apply the line dressing 
with the fingers, or very carefully with 
a rag, and don’t smear it on, but rub it 
in thoroughly so that it practically dis- 
appears. 


If you can’t find any moss in which to 
keep your stock of angleworms, try 
using a wad of dampened old lace cur- 
tains. Be sure the curtains are first 
thoroughly washed in pure water. Of 
course this imitation isn’t as good as 
moss, but it does serve as an excellent 
makeshift. 


The experimental stocking of Mon- 
tana grayling in Michigan has suffered 
a setback. The cause was an unauthor- 
ized stocking of bluegills in the experi- 
mental pond. Prior to the stocking with 
grayling the pond had been freed of all 
fish life. 

It is unfortunate that the bluegills 
were dumped in, and we hope that the 
grayling wil) survive. Also, let us hope 
more experiments will be made—the 
grayling is a splendid fish, a favorite of 
the writer, who regrets there are so few 
srcuadl where — may be found. 


somewhat stiff for trout fishing. It would be all 
right for streamers and spinners in bug water 
but not too satisfactory for dry and wet fly fish- 
ing in medium to small streams. Naturally it 
can be used for this purpose, anything can, but 
the right gear for the particular work is always 
the best.—R. B. 


Rod Repairs in Wartime 


Question: I have a fishing rod on which I 
have broken one tip, and if possible I should 
like to obtain another one. Manufacture seems 
to have stopped for the duration, and I wonder 
if a firm is allowed to replace a tip or to re- 
pair it?—H. F., Ala. 


Answer: While the manufacture of fishing 
rods has been banned by the WPB they can 
still be repaired at the factory, especially if no 
critical materials are to be used. If you have 
the old ferrule of your rod joint, the company 
should be able to replace it unless, of course, 
they are completely bound up with war con- 
tracts.—R. . 


Moss Problem 


Question: Our community has a very nice 
artificial lake. It is three years old, and beds 
of moss are now starting to show. Is there 
any way, within reason, to eliminate this growth 
in game-fish water?—J. E. L., Ill. 


Answer: A certain amount of moss and weed 
is desirable—it harbors the organisms con- 
sumed by fish. However, when moss becomes 
too abundant its periodic decay may cause ac- 
tual pollution, and so make the water unin- 
habitable for fish. This applies especially to 
alge, those slimy, green masses that float on the 
surface. Algze is best controlled by hauling 
ashore with a seine, or a drag of fine-mesh 
chicken wire. 

An efficient way to remove other mosses is 
raking. Near shore, the mosses can be thrown 
out on the bank, and in shallow water it can be 
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raked into cocks. Of course, in deep water it 
must be dragged to shore. 

Chemicals should not be used except under 
the personal direction and advice of a state 
conservation expert.—R. B. 


Difficulty in Spinning 


Question: I have just purchased a new spin- 
ning outfit and am having a tough time learn- 
ing to cast with it. I get one good cast and ten 
bad ones. My line constantly bunches and knots 
on the spool. At present I am using a 7-ft., 
5-oz. rod and a 5-lb.-test nylon line. 

I’d certainly appreciate any advice you could 
give me concerning the right use of this equip- 
ment.—J. R. B., Pa. 


Answer: It is rather difficult to prescribe for 
your trouble without watching you work but 
here are some suggestions: 

Do not use force in your cast. It is not nec- 
essary. You need only enough snap to start 
the lure traveling. If your line is correctly 
spooled and not twisted, it should be almost 
impossible to have a backlash. 

Be sure to set the reel correctly when mak- 
ing the cast. After catching the line with the 
forefinger, the handle should be turned back 
about three-fourths of a turn, and then the re- 
lease pushed. The rod should be grasped at 
the reel, the upright of the reel being in posi- 
tion between the first and second fingers—or 
even the second and third fingers if it works 
easier for you that way. 

The fact that your line knots and bunches 
makes me think that perhaps you are using a 
lure which twists the line. When fishing, be 
careful about lures which always run in the 
same direction (spinners, Devons, etc.) for 
once such lures twist the line it is next to im- 
possible to cast and just about impossible to 
get the line free from the twist.—R. B. 


Tips on Florida Fishing 


Question: If you know of any tricks in catch- 
salt-water trout and bass, I would certainly ap- 
preciate your telling me. I will be fishing near 
the Indian River in Florida, and hope to make 
my living at it.—W. H. B., Fla. 


Answer: If by trout you mean the speckled 
weakfish, and by bass, the largemouth, then 
the following hints should be of value. 

Weakfish are taken regularly with a plug, and 
are best fished by either casting or trolling. In 
both cases the bait action should be a series of 
quick jerks. For stillfishing, use live shrimps 
and a long cane pole—the shrimp should be 
jerked upward every minute or so. 

Largemouth bass will take a wide variety of 
plugs, and in some waters, will respond well to 
a surface bug. In brackish water, live, fresh- 
water shrimp is a good bet. Unfortunately, I 
have never fished your particular section, so 
can’t give you any personal dope about it.— 
R.B 


Retrieving Lures Too Fast 


Question: I have fished a small, shallow, 
weedy lake for a good many years with very 
little success. Others have fished this same 
ake with much better luck. Many of them 
have used inexpensive lures while I have used 
only the best. I sometimes have the feeling 
that I might be reeling in my lures too fast. 
I should appreciate it if you could give me a 
few pointers on handling lures so that I might 
have a more successful fishing season.—J. S. N 
Til. 


Answer: Yes, it is possible to reel a lure too 
fast. Each lure should be used to bring out its 
individual action, and this varies with the dif- 
ferent baits. In my own experience I found that 
I had the best luck with baits which had good 
action when reeled at moderate speed. However, 
at times just the opposite has been true. 

If you haven’t already tried surface plugs, 
they might surprise you. Work them slowly. 
The best way to use a surface plug is to let 
it lie still for a moment or two and then to 
twitch it. Do not reel in a surface plug at 
a steady rate of speed unless the one you hap- 
pen to be using is one designed to be handled 
in that manner. Usually manufacturers give 
instructions in the boxes regarding the use 
of the different lures.—R. B. 
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a. mountains, the great / 
spaces. Right now the 
HULL STREAMLINE COM- 
PASS is doing a grim job 
helping guide U. S. Army 
vehicles. Later it can be 
your guide on pleasure or 
business motoring trips 
anywhere. 
HULL MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 246-P9, 
WARREN, OHIO 
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If you have to wait unduly long for 
your Russell Moccasins, we hope 
you will be patient. Remember, the 
needs of our armed forces come 
first. We are doing our utmost to 
supply civilian needs. 


Ww.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO.., Berlin, Wis. 
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Water Trips in the South 


ROM time to time I am asked for 
information about camping trips, 
via boat or canoe, in the South. One 
man wants to know about conditions 
on Florida’s St. Johns River; another 
has in mind a trip through the Ever- 
glades country there; a couple of fel- 
lows are figuring on serious exploration 
in the Gulf of Lower California follow- 
ing their discharge from the Army. 

Such requests remind me how little 
has been written on the subject of 
Southern waters. Why is it one so sel- 
dom reads of Southern trips similar to 
the often-described canoe cruises in the 
forests of our border states and Canada? 
Of course, the cool, in- 
vigorating climate of 
the North is to be pre- 
ferred in the hot sum- 
mer months when most 
vacations are taken, but 
against this we have the 
fact that in the South 
boating is a year-round 
proposition, and that up 
until the time of Pearl 
Harbor, at least, each 
successive winter found 
more men able to get 
away for a couple of 
weeks there. Country 
fully as wild as that of 
the north, although ad- 
mittedly of a different 
type, can still be found 
in many sections, with 
comparable fishing and 
hunting, and equal op- 
portunity for explora- 
tion and sightseeing. 

In many sections, too, 
the winding waterways, 
bayous, passes, and is- 
land-protected stretches 
of ocean, as well as lakes, 
rivers, and streams, con- 
nect to form the only 
“highways”; then a boat 
is the sole _ practical 
means of getting about. Hot-weather 
trips are possible, of course, but insects 
then make most true wilderness travel 
impossible. Winter is the time for the 
man who can look after himself in the 
woods, and the less-experienced will find 
innumerable routes that can be followed 
through cultivated and _ semisettled 
country, with sources of supply always 
close at hand. But it’s the wilder sec- 
tions, unknown and often feared by all 
except the native trappers, fishermen, 
and hunters, that will always lure the 
more adventurous sportsman. 

While many of us can do little more 
than dream about such a trip for the 
duration, the planning of one, in the 
meantime, can be a lot of fur. Want 


to cruise in comfort during cold weather 
on less than the cost of living at home 
and keeping that furnace going? Find 
out about the Southern rivers on which 
you can take a boat to the head of navi- 
gation and follow the current down. For 
example, you might ship or haul your 
boat and outfit to Sanford, on Lake 
George, Florida, then travel down the 
St. Johns River, which parallels the east 
coast, to Jacksonville, always within easy 
reach of supplies. And you’d be travel- 
ing through what has been called the best 
black-bass fishing section in America! 
Or if you like your country untamed, 
find out about the wilderness sections 





Plan now for vacation days after the war, and boat tours on lovely American rivers 


of the same state, perhaps the Ten 
Thousand Islands. They lie along the 
lower west coast just below Route 94 
from Miami across the peninsula. From 
easily reached Everglades, there, south 
to Lostmans River and Shark River, the 
whole territory is peppered with islands 
and pierced by winding waterways. 
Birds are plentiful, there is small game 
on every hammock, and deer still graze 
on the sawgrass savannahs. 

Farther up this same coast, from 
Tarpon Springs to Cedar Keys, is an- 
other 80-mi. stretch ripe for exploration. 
Often called the Shunned Coast because 
uncharted reefs and weird currents 
make the outer waters dangerous for 
large vessels, its sheltered inshore waters 
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are perfectly safe and comfortable for 
small boats. Inside its reefs and long 
bars is a wealth of islands, shallow 
bayous, and deep, narrow rivers, which 
form a semitropical paradise for those 
who love the outdoors. In the moss- 
draped cypress forests it is easy to for- 
get that civilization is but a few miles 
inland. 

West of Florida, the entire Gulf Coast 
is pierced by rivers, bays, and bayous; 
wide, shallow stretches lie behind pro- 
tecting outer islands, and large and 
small rivers lead back into both settled 
and wild country. As you reach the delta 
of the Mississippi, you find a maze of 
lakes and bays connect- 
ed by bayous and canals 
which traverse wild, in- 
teresting, and—to the 
outsider — little-known 
country. From here as 
far west as Corpus 
Christi, Texas, the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterways 
connect the _ sheltered 
lakes and bays that 
make possible safe trav- 
el by small boat and 
canoe. 

Going over to the West 
Coast, serious explora- 
tion can be done in the 
Guif of Lower Califor- 
nia. From the Penin- 
sula south, you'll find 
really tropical country, 
where you can fit your 
boat trip to your time, 
experience, and endur- 
ance. 

Except for a few fish- 
ing camps in Florida, 
you will not find the 
facilities for outfitting 
that exist in our north- 
woods canoe-cruising 
sections. In some cases, 
you can plan to work 
out from one of the bet- 
ter-known camps, but invariably you will 
have to provide your own boat. And 
since your craft must be adapted to 
whatever waterway conditions you'll 
encounter, it is wise to plan the trip to 
suit the boat you already own. There 
are innumerable routes for comfortable 
travel in a runabout with an outboard, 
and you can carry a good-size outfit, 
but on others a canoe or kayak will be 
the only practical choice. So you can 
see that preliminary research and in- 
quiry, about a route, will pay. 

Because you won’t have to carry your 
gear on portages as often as in the 
North, it can be fairly complete, but 
guard against burdening yourself with 
unnecessary items. The regular canoe 











is not so well known in the South. 
Notwithstanding that fact, I consider it 
ideal for most trips there. It would 
be the right type of boat for a trip into 
Florida’s Ten Thousand Island country, 
for instance—a 16 or 18-footer being 
right for the average party of two, with 
even a sizable youngster along. A small 
outboard can be carried for use, when 
fuel is available, although paddles would 
have to be relied on mainly. 

Now as to an outfit for such a trip. 
Your tent can be a regular one with a 
sewn-in ground cloth and insectproof 
front, but I have found that under 
Southern conditions—in winter, of course 
—a piece of light, waterproof canvas 
about 10 x 16 ft. makes a cheap and 
handy shelter. You can stretch a rope 
taut between trees, or even over guyed- 
up poles or paddles, then set up the 
tent with simple corner stakes. The 
shelter is large enough to accommodate 
all your gear in case of rain. For pro- 
tection from insects, use the mosquito 
bars of the tropics, making your own in 
the shape of separate rectangles with 
tape-fitted muslin tops that can be sus- 
pended from overhead. The netting walls 
should be deep enough to permit tucking 
in under your mattress all around. 

If you have an air mattress, it will 
keep out ground dampness and make a 
comfortable bed. Deflated, it is easily 
stowed. Cold nights are bound to be en- 
countered, even in such country, and if 
you don’t use sleeping bags, at least 
take along two woolen Army blankets 
for each camper. Two old-fashioned 
stew pans and a frying pan will suffice 
for cooking. Carry changes of clothing 
for each member of the crew in separate 
dunnage bags. Camera and film rate 
a large metal can with a really tight 
lid. Sun glasses should be taken to 
protect your eyes from the glare on 
water. Add a sheath knife, and a sharp 
hand ax or—if you know how to use it— 
a machete. You'll want your fishing 
tackle, of course. 

Navigational equipment should be 
more complete than for a Northern 
cruise, since there is a greater chance 
of getting lost. An accurate 2-in. dory 
compass—rather than a pocket type—is 
good, and you should have reliable maps 
of the section. If you own them, take 
a pair of binoculars. Provision must be 
made for carrying water; one way is 
to take up to five wicker-covered, one- 
gallon bottles to be filled whenever pos- 
sible. 


While it is folly to go into any strange 
section with the idea of living off the 
country, the South surpasses the North 
in this respect once you learn how. Fish 
of all kinds are easily taken, oysters and 
other shellfish abound, birds and game 
are plentiful in season. On short vaca- 
tions, however, attempting to live off the 
country requires an expenditure of time 
that can be better spent in actual travel. 
The best plan is to let Nature add to 
your grub supply, but not to rely on her 
alone. 

Drinking water will be a problem on 
these wilderness trips, too, especially in 
coastal sections. Remember, if your 
supply runs low, that the mangroves 
grow only as far upstream as the tide 
runs, and that above that point clear 
drinking water can very nearly always 
be found. 

Longer boat trips in wilderness coast- 
al sections, such as along the Gulf of 
Lower California and down the west 
coast of Mexico, can be classed as seri- 
ous exploration and should be carefully 
planned. Such travel demands an en- 
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Neptunes Land em 


**A year or so ago, they was 
skinny, sunburnt kids, beg- 
gin’ me an’ my NEPTUNE 
for a ride down to the swim- 
min’ hole. An’ look at ’em / % 


NOW «cee 


“Jungle boots! Cammaflage pine — 


nets! Tommy guns! Fightin’ 

an’ sweatin’ an’ capturin’ beaches — with 
NEPTUNE right in there doin’ their job. Every 
doggone one of ’em the kind of sons you’d hate 
to meet on a dark night if you was a claptrap 
Jap! By cracky, it makes even an’ old cuss like 
me stand up an’ yell, ‘Hurray! Hurray for 
the Stars and Stripes! Keep ’er flyin’ and 
Keep on Buyin’ WAR BONDS.’ ” 


EVERY NEPTUNE MANUFACTURED 
IS FOR GOVERNMENT USE! 


New designs are put in production 

as fast as our engineers can turn 

them out—to be of more service 
NOW—perhaps to save lives overseas. When 
the war is over, the full benefit of these 
improvements will become apparent in the 
new, streamlined NEPTUNES for sportsmen 
everywhere. 


MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


























POST-WAR 


LAUNCHING 
PARTY 


As soon as Victory is completely 
achieved, chances are one of the 
first things you’re going to do is 
have some FUN. RELAX. ENJOY 
the priceless luxury of God’s wide 
open spaces! To do this, you’ll want 
@ Boat... a sailboat, a rowboat, 
an outboard, a family outing boat. 
And if you follow your good judg- 
ment all the way through, you'll 
make your choice a DUNPHY. In 
the meantime, BUY WAR BONDS. 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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SAILBOATS 
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OUTBOARDS 


ROWBOATS 





50,000,000 Americans now own 
War Bonds. 
one of them. But are you buy- 


ing all you can?” 









ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
This entirely new type troller gives slower speed 
while motor runs faster and surer. Cast the weedy 
spots and let your motor run. Nothing complicated— 
no changes to be made — fits in your pocket. Fits all 
fishing motors. If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will send post paid for $1.00 (no stamps) 


PETERSON SALES CO. 
376 WN. E. Lincoln _Minneapolis, Minn. 











SHOOTING seckr GLASSES 
Sage Green ® Novicl...$3.00 to $12.50 
Also ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 
FREDERICK STERN, Optometrist 
1284 Lexington Ave. New York 28, N.Y. 
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You’re probably | 





tirely different sort of outfit. It requires 
| a specialized type of boat (perhaps made 
| to order for the trip), one light enough 
ito be easily rowed or paddled, and 
handled ashore, but also seaworthy for 
its size, and of a model suitable for land- 
ing through heavy surf. A cross between 
a large kayak and a canoe serves well; 
it has the high-sided hull of the canoe 
but is beamier, with more flare to the 
|}end sections, having the long fore-and- 
|aft and wide side decks of the kayak 
to give a watertight cockpit, as well as 
end compartments to provide flotation in 
case of an upset. Outboard power would 
be impractical on such a trip; either oars 
or paddles must be relied on, with a 
well-designed small sailing rig to take 
advantage of fair winds on long runs. 
On such a trip, dangerous insects and 
poisonous reptiles will be your chief 
hazard. Even in winter there are times, 
in sections of Florida, such as the Ever- 
glades, when mosquitoes, flies, gnats, 
and other insects will be bad, but never 
really dangerous. Then a heavy rain may 
flood the low-lying marshes and pot- 
holes, to be followed by a period of com- 
parative freedom from such pests. But 
the tropical conditions, found from Low- 
er California south, are entirely different, 
and call for special preparation. Your 
tent must not only afford perfect pro- 
tection against insects and reptiles, but 
must be aired daily and repaired often 
so that it will not decay in the hot, moist 
air. A complete first-aid kit must contain 
antidotes and remedies, and before you 
start you should be inoculated against 





tropical diseases. Drinking water will 
be your next concern, for on many such 
trips it will be unobtainable much of the 
time and you should carry a small outfit 
to distill salt water. 

But on ordinary trips, such as we 
have been considering, through country 
wild enough to be interesting, the need 
for caution need be emphasized only in 
connection with getting lost. Of course, 
on river cruises through settled sections 
you will have no trouble following the 
route, using your maps, but among the 
small islands and keys of the wild coastal 
sections you will be pretty much on your 
own. Topographical and other types of 
maps of the section must be more care- 
fully studied, the flow of the ebb tide 
watched, and the conformation of each 
island and point checked and remem- 
bered. Once away from the settlements 
located on the borders of such areas, 
you'll find few habitations; small trad- 
ing posts where Indians and trappers 
still trade their furs, much as in bygone 
days, continue to exist; a stand of 
Australian pine may indicate a habita- 
tion, since it was probably planted as a 
windbreak to shelter a house; or a fish 
house set on pilings. Apart from these 
you'll find little sign of human industry, 
but as in most isolated sections the few 
people you de meet will be most hospi- 
table—a fisherman will hang up his mul- 
let nets for a day to show you some 
enormous bird rookery he knows of, or 
a trapper will make you welcome to 
whatever shelter and comforts his house- 
boat or cabin affords.—J. A. Emmett. 








Rainbow Ration 


(Continued from page 17) 


Twice he opened his mouth to lament. 
| Then the fishing overwhelmed the dis- 
| appointment. “I'll settle for a one-pound- 
|er for today,” he laughed, and handed 
| me the rod. 

A twelve-incher wasn’t hard to take. 
Just spot him rising, row close, and make 
a couple of careful casts. When I lifted 
| the trout into the boat, Vis was generous. 

“Fine, pardner. It would be too bad if 
|} you couldn't eat today.” 

You know how rainbows are. They 
bite for no apparent reason. They quit 
as abruptly, and for less. The first part 
of the week it would have been easy to 
take four or five nice trout apiece. But 
from Thursday’s ration on, getting an- 
other fish became really tough. And 
by Saturday the breeze had stiffened so 
that it had our truck-tube boat bucking 
like a chip. For an hour and a half Vis 
worked like the devil before he could 
catch his seventh fish. Then he reeled 
in, and shot a challenging grin at me 
| that spoke of future raspberries. 

I really didn’t want my seventh fish— 
as a fish. But catching him would be 
good for my prestige. When a guy keeps 
up with Vis, he’s something of an angler. 
So I cast to the diminishing rises, and 
kept casting when there were no more 
rises. The fishing seemed to be over. 
No use trying to cast a fly in the gale 
that had blown up. But we didn’t pull 
anchor and row in. There was some- 
thing heartening and fine about the riv- 
er—about just being on it. It was sym- 
bolical of better things. Of good things. 
It went on rampages, and roared and 
boiled. But it always calmed down again. 
It had done that for a million years—and 
would for the next million. 

Anyway, we stayed out there in the 
wind, soaking up the blue sky, and the 








river, and listening to the blackbirds in 
the bank willows—storing up some an- 
gling for the months ahead. My line, 
with sodden fly, was trailing behind the 
boat, some place in the white-capped 
wash. I was too lazy and contented to 
reel it in. Suddenly there was a tug! 

I'll always remember that rainbow’s 
striking as a sample of the thing that 
makes fishermen liars. He had no busi- 
ness biting. The fishing was over. He 
had no business going for a dry bug wet. 
But there he was, definitely on, and try- 
ing to outjump the waves. 

Vis practically swallowed his pipe. “Is 
—is he a big one?” he gulped. 

“Fairish,” I grinned, affecting a calm 
I did not feel. “But he’ll be awful good 
—if I land him.” 

The trout suddenly floundered to the 
surface, and his size became apparent. 
It was too much for Vis. Like one con- 
templating mayhem, he opened his knife 
and rolled up his sleeves. 

“I swear I'll never let you land him. 
If you can catch a trout—the biggest of 
the trip—and you not even fishin’, I'll 
just go off my bean. You wait, if you 
get him up to this boat, I'll cut your 
leader, so help me!” 

But of course he didn’t. I didn’t ex- 
pect to land that trout, either. But there 
are times when things go topsy-turvy, 
and the rainbow came up alongside, five 
minutes later—spent. Vis lifted him 
carefully, almost lovingly, I might add, 
and over the side, all two and a half 
pounds of him. 

“Trust you to make a photo finish,” 
said Vis. “Serve you good and right if 
next time we rationed rainbows, we ra- 
tioned ‘em for size as well as number. 
I slave to make a boat for us, and what 
do you do? You show me up!” 
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Boiled Fish 


We are eating more of the larger, 
coarser kinds of fish now that meat is 
scarce, and we find them less tasty, 
especially when fried. The remedy is 
to boil some of the large types. Inclose 
fish in a cloth sack or commercial parch- 
ment paper to prevent it from falling 
apart, drop in salted boiling water, and 
cook about 8 minutes for each pound. 
Skim off any scum that rises. Boiled fish 
require potent seasoning, plenty of salt, 
lemon juice or vinegar, and melted but- 
ter. A few cloves in the boiling water 
gives a spicy taste liked by many. 


Ham Loaf 


Just as good for luncheon sandwiches 
as for the main dinner dish. 


Ib. ham 

lb. beef 

lb. pork steak 
eggs 

cup bread crumbs 
cup milk 


Run meat through a food chopper. 
Mix all ingredients and add a little more 
milk if needed to make a rather soft, 
moist loaf. Bake in uncovered pan 1 
hour at 400 degrees. A fitting accompani- 
ment is plenty of baked potatoes pre- 
pared at the same time. 


Mashed Potato Salad 


Left-over mashed potatoes are usually 
made into cakes and fried. Here’s an- 
other way to use them that I’m sure you'll 
like. Mix 3 cups cold mashed potatoes, 1 
chopped onion, % cup diced celery, and 
2 chopped hard-boiled eggs. Add 3 table- 
spoons French dressing and enough 
mayonnaise to moisten. Mold in small 
cups, chill, and serve with slices of hard- 
boiled egg on top. 


Baked Fish Loaf 


Left-over fish can be made into a de- 
licious baked loaf by this recipe. 


2 cups flaked cooked fish 

1 beaten egg 

% cup milk 

% cup bread crumbs 

3 tablespoons melted butter 
1% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon paprika 

1 small onion minced 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 


Mix milk and egg and combine with 
fish. Add other ingredients, put in a 
greased dish, and bake in hot oven (400 
degrees) for % hour Serve hot, sliced, 
with tomato sauce 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Alabama Baked Chops 


4 sweet potatoes 

4 pork chops 

*% cup brown sugar 
1 large orange 

salt and pepper 


Wash sweet potatoes, cook until done 
in salted water, cool, skin, and cut in 
half-inch slices. Slice unpeeled orange 
very thin, removing seeds. Put a layer 
of sliced sweet potato in buttered bak- 
ing dish; cover with orange slices and 
half the brown sugar. Add rest of sweet 
potato, orange, and sugar. Brown the 
chops in a hot skillet, season on both 
sides with salt and pepper and lay on 
top of the sweet potato and orange. Add 
% cup water, cover baking dish, and 
bake 1 hour at 350 degrees. Baste at in- 
tervals while cooking with sirup that 
forms in the dish. 


Graham Muffins 


Every good cook knows that some hot 
bread fills in a lean menu and makes a 
meager meal seem bountiful. Here’s one 
of our favorites: 

1 cup white flour 

1 cup Graham flour 

3% teaspoonfuls baking powder 
4 tablespoonfuls butter 

1 egg 

% cup milk 

% cup sugar 

% teaspoonful salt 

Sift dry ingredients, cream in the but- 
ter with a fork, add milk and beaten 
egg, and bake in a greased muffin pan 
for 20 to 25 minutes. 


Rolled Oats Bread 


2% cups rolled oats 

2 cups scalded sweet milk 
2 cakes compressed yeast 
4% cup sugar: 

2 cups lukewirm water 
10 to 12 cups flour 

2 tablespoons shortening 
3 teaspoons salt 


Soak oats for 30 minutes in the scalded 
milk. Cool and add yeast dissolved in a 
little tepid water. Mix flour, sugar, and 
shortening together and add. Let the 
dough raise to double its original bulk. 
Knead it down and let raise again. Then 
form into loaves, set in pans and let 
raise until twice the size. Grease top of 
the dough each time it is set to raise, 
avoiding a dry crust. Bake in 450 degree 
oven 15 minutes, then at 375 for 45 min- 
utes. Grease top of loaves as soon as 
removed from oven. 


Apple Crunch 


A dandy side dish for game meat. 


5 tart apples 
, Cup sugar 
4 cup flour 
cup butter 


Peel and core apples and cut in halves. 
Lay in a buttered casserole or baking 
pan. Cream flour, sugar, and butter to- 
gether and spread on top of apples. Bake 
40 minutes or until done. Serve hot or 
cold with cream. Don Richards. 
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-2> AMERICANS 
KNOW THEIR MOTORS 


America did not ask for this war, 
but modern, mechanized warfare is 
America’s kind of war. Our men are 
more familiar with the operation of 
a motor and the feel of a gun than 
the men of any other country. 


<n ER CURY 


MOTORS 
AT WAR 


We are proud 
of the contri- 
bution that 
Mercury Mo- 
tors are making toward Victory — out- 
board motors for the fighting forces, en- 
gines to power chain saws, generator sets, 
compressors and other vital portable 
equipment for war and war production. 
When Mercury Outboard Motors are 
again produced for civilian needs, they 
will be superior to any you have ever en- 
joyed before. 
MERCURY POWER IS SERVING THE 
ARMED FORCES AROUND THE GLOBE 
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Sleep Warm on the Trail 


ITH the coming of autumn, 
camping won’t be much fun un- 
less your bed is warm and soft. 


The very first night we camped 
out, my partner and I made a mistake 
quite usual for beginners. Our beds 
were folding canvas cots with three 
single blankets for each. The time was 
mid-September, and you can guess what 
happened. Two hours before midnight 
both of us awoke shivering. 
We had enough covers on 


loosely to substitute for a mattress. If 
you must use blankets, lay several 
thicknesses of paper or a waterproof 
tarpaulin between cot and blankets to 
help block the free passage of heat 
from your body. 

The warmest combination of blanket 
and tarp is made by alternate layers. 
Put a lengthwise half of the tarp on the 
cot, cover it with half the blanket, fold 


bed roll to hold the bedding. The pack- 
ing bag has only one use, the bed roll 
at least four. It acts as a tarp to cover 
damp ground and keep your mattress 
and blankets dry. Used on a cot, the 
edges of the roll hang down to keep 
cold air from seeping under the edges 
of the covers. When combined with 
two poles and some stakes, the roll may 
also serve as a cot and will weigh con- 
siderably less. Finally, the 
bed roll adequately protects 





top, but the underside of our 
bodies, pressing against the 
thin canvas bottom of the 
cot, felt frozen. We had been 
accustomed to the protection 
a regular home mattress 
gives, and it takes more 
thicknesses of blanket than 
the average sportsman can 
pack into camp to equal 
that. Sleep was impossible, 
so we spent the rest of the 
night before the camp fire 
with blankets draped around 
our shoulders. 

Being too far down a wil- 
derness river to go back for 
better and warmer equip- 
ment, we had to devise some 
way to make those cots com- 
fortable. We finally found 
the answer. We dug holes 
for the cot legs and lowered 
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your blankets and mattress, 
if you have one. No addi- 
tional packing device is re- 
quired. If you own wool or 
down comforters you wish 
to use in camp, you can safe- 
ly trust them inside the bed 
roll. They won’t wear or get 
wet on the trail. And inside 
your tent the roll’s edges can 
be flipped up over the valu- 
able covers to protect them 
during the day. 

The bed roll is something 
like a plain canvas sleeping- 
bag cover except that it lacks 
the slide fastener along side 
and end. It can be spread 
over a heap of grass, leaves, 
or evergreen twigs to pro- 
E vide the softness needed for 





good sleep. Browse and leaf 
beds, however, are short- 
lived. They must be fre- 





them until the bed cleared 
the ground by only three 
inches. We let the lower blanket hang 
down on all four sides, then packed the 
space it inclosed with dry grass and 
leaves. We slept very comfortably then 
because there wasn’t an open air space 
under the bed to drain away the heat 
of our bodies. 

When it isn’t necessary to watch the 
weight and bulk of camping outfits too 
closely, folding canvas cots are a very 
convenient solution of the outdoor bed 
problem. But you simply must provide 
each cot with ample insulation in cool 
weather. On warm nights you appre- 
ciate the coolness it gives; but when 
the temperature drops to 45 or 50 de- 
grees, as it likely will even during 
summer camping in the woods, you can 
hardly put enough blankets under you 
to keep warm. The answer is a regular 
camp mattress stuffed with kapok or 
cotton. Kapok is best, if obtainable, 
because it does not absorb dampness so 
quickly as cotton. 

The camp mattress is of course thin- 
ner than the mattress used at home. 
It is simply a medium-thick pad with- 
out springs. But it is fairly comfortable 
to lie upon and it gives as much pro- 
tection as at least six layers of blanket. 
Quality camp blankets are woven too 


over the balance of the tarp, and then 
the last half of blanket. Paper is an 
even better insulator than the tarp. 
The average Sunday newspaper spread 
over a cot will conserve as much 
warmth as a good blanket. Similarly, 
plain blankets spread over you are 
much warmer on cold nights when you 
cover them with a piece of canvas. 
This is particularly helpful when your 
bed is exposed to wind or a draft. 
Folding cots vary in width from 27 
to 36 in. The smaller size is satisfactory 
for people of slender build. Persons 
weighing 175 lb. or more should use the 
wider model. Single camping cots are 
always preferable to the double type. 
They are easier to pack and handle 
when camp is moved and they are 
more comfortable to sleep upon. A 
double cot is not likely to prove very 
comfortable, for the two people using 
it are apt to find themselves rolling 


together toward a common sagging 
center. 
Loose blankets must be protected 


from rain and wear while being trans- 
ported to camp. In order to do this, 
many campers simply roll them up and 
shove the bundle inside a large water- 
proof bag. A better plan is to use a 
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quently built up with fresh 
material. To reduce this extra work to 
a minimum, provide your bed roll or bed 
sheet with long pockets at either side so 
it can be slung from a pair of poles. 
Your weight then rests on these sup- 
ports, and not on the browse mattress 
you have built below. 

The accompanying sketch shows how 
to alter your present bed roll or to make 
a new one. Such a bed will be both 
warm and comfortable and it will not 
complicate your packing with burden- 
some weight. Use medium-weight water- 
proof canvas. The body of the roll is a 
rectangle of cloth 106 x 80 in. This size 
is right for campers under 5 ft. 11 
in. tall. Change to 106 x 84 in. if you are 
larger. The rectangle can be of several 
pieces, joined together with the simple 
lock seam and double-stitched with 
strong thread. 

The bed-panel part of this roll is 34 in. 
wide. At each side sew a full-length pocket 
6 in. wide, to hold the poles which support 
your bed. Use 7%-in. strips for the pock- 
ets and turn in % in. at each seam. Ap- 
ply these pockets to underside of the bed. 

A foot flap 16 x 46 in. is sewed across 
the bottom of the bed panel. Note that 
seam stops at each pole pocket. Then 
the flap can be turned up and over the 

















bed and pinned to the top blanket, to 
keep your feet from sticking out. 

Another strip of material 18 in. wide 
is sewed across the top of the bed. In 
this you may stuff extra clothing, a 
sweater, or wool shirt to make a com- 
fortable pillow. 

At camp cut two poles about 3 in. thick 
and a foot or two longer than your bed. 
Shove them through the pockets and 
rest their ends on stakes or on thick 
cross logs notched to prevent the poles 
from sliding together. Sling the bed so 
that when you lie on it, the bottom clears 
the ground by about 4 in. If poles sag 
too much, brace them in the center with 
short stakes, blocks, or stones. 

Now pack dry browse material be- 
tween bottom of bed and the ground. It 
will keep you warm, and it stays soft 
because your weight can’t pack it hard. 
Provide at least two thicknesses of blan- 
ket to lie upon. If ground is damp, lay 
a tarp down under the leaf or grass pad- 
ding to keep it dry. 

You must pack the browse material in 
fairly tight. Use enough to raise the bed 
up evenly all around some 2 or 3 in. When 
you lie on the bed your weight will press 





“Wildlife cannot be saved by a few 
persons, even though they work their 
hearts out in the effort. The cause 
needs millions of helpers . . . but the 
great problem is to find them before 
it is too late.’’—William T. Hornaday. 


And it never will be too late, if sports- 
men keep right on buying licenses and 
so supply the money to continue the 
great work of Dr. Hornaday, pioneer 
conservationist. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


whether you can use it or not. 





the material down and result in better 
insulation power. In permanent camps 
you may have to add a little more ma- 
terial every few days to keep it in con- 
tact with the bottom of your bed. Any 
air space there would, of course, destroy 
the effectiveness of your bed, and you 
would sleep cold. Brushwood or fences 
of small stakes can be used to hold the 
browse in place and prevent it from 
spreading around over the tent floor. 

Naturally, if you camp where dry 
browse can’t be obtained—the desert or 
plains country for instance—you should 
provide a camp mattress to use with 
the bed roll. You could spread the bare 
canvas on the ground, mark places 
where shoulders and hips bear, and then 
hollow out the ground in those spots to 
keep your bones from pressing into the 
earth; but it takes practice before one 
can rest well on such a hard bed. Camp- 
ers shouldn’t rough it to that extent un- 
less absolutely necessary. 

This bed roll can also be used on a cot 
or it can be suspended by ropes fastened 
to each corner, with sticks to brace the 
ends apart, thus forming a hammock. 
When your blankets are laid in the cen- 
ter of the roll, fold the side and end flaps 
over them, roll the bundle up tightly, 
and fasten with two straps. Then you 
have a neat, easily packed bundle, and 
your bedding inside is well protected. 
Flung up over the top blankets, the two 
side flaps turn cold wind or rain, pro- 
vide extra covering when the tempera- 
ture drops, and are a particular comfort 
when you are obliged to sleep in the open. 

Loosely woven wool blankets are the 


Ist. Lieuvt, Bernard Shaw, 28 
yeor old son of Mrs. Veta 
Show, who is serving with the 
U. S. Army in the South Pacific. 











Dear Mom and Mary: 


mythical place where all good soldiers go. 


seven long months. 


to go on. 
Love to all, 








best bedding to use outdoors. They pro- 


vide the most warmth for their weight 
and they do not require frequent dry- 
ing. Today, however, we must use what- 
ever we can obtain. Blankets that are not 
100 percent wool will serve under many 
conditions. They are not quite so warm 
and may need more frequent sunning, 
but they do have the advantage of stand- 
ing hard wear better. The cotton com- 
forter or quilt found in many homes, 
while not normally recommended for 
camping, will serve when you have bright 
weather for drying. Comforters quickly 
become damp when you live in the 
woods. Air them regularly at midday 
on a line or wire strung between two 
small trees or between two sets of shear 
poles so placed that the bedding receives 
direct rays from the sun. Don’t neglect 
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Civilization has long been a dream to us, and when 
we look at a magazine or pictures from the good old 
U. S. A. it is like looking at Mars or some far-off, 


I'm not quite up on the local situation, | want to hear 
about Ann Arbor, Detroit, how people act, think, and 
what is going on. People at home have no idea how 
it is not to see a building, a church, a pretty girl for 


We are not ungrateful, it's just that we always 
want our World held up before us—it makes it easier e 


Bernard 








Mrs. Veto Show, whe kindly allows us to publish 
her son's letter, is helping him by working on the 
production front in ovr Optical Division. 


Get the best out of your present 
camera, take core of it and get 
“Good Pictures.” Pictorial records 
of your daily life will be of great 
interest to your men abroad. Send 
them pictures of the things they 
are fighting for. Here at Argus 
we are building steadily 100% 
War Production for Victory and 
preparing for that time, when our 
new cameras will replace those 
that are giving such good service 
today. 


\ 


\ 


i 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


Good Pictures 


Leorn how to use your present camera to get better 
results .. . le@rn ebovt lenses, filters ond exposure, , 
conserve your film—moke each picture @ “good 
picture.” Send 25¢ todey for thh 56 page book. 











this or you'll sleep cold. It is next to 
impossible to keep warm under damp 
bedding. 

Three single blankets are enough for 
this bed roll in moderate weather. The 
blankets should weigh not less than 4 Ib.; 
5 to 6 Ib. would be better. Fold one 
blanket lengthwise for use underneath, 
another lengthwise to lay over you, then 
spread the fully opened third blanket on 
top of the second, securing all blankets 
at the corners with large safety pins. 
This gives two layers of wool underneath 
and three over the sleeper, with the wide 
edges of the top blanket available to 
tuck in at the sides. With the extra pro- 
tection of the two canvas flaps you'll 
sleep fine on a really cold night, pro- 
vided you have packed enough dry browse 
under the bed.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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Your Pup —for the Duration 


IGHT now “Home, Sweet Home,” 
whether accompanied by music or 
not, means more to us Americans 
than ever before; but we know too 

that in millions of cases you'd never find 
that out by ringing the doorbell or look- 
ing through the living-room window. 
With father and mother up to their eye- 
brows in war work, brother Bill in camp 
or overseas, and sister Sue waist-deep in 
the Waves, Wacs, Spars, or what have 
you, what was formerly the family circle 
has been flattened out into a straight 
line that is the shortest distance between 
two points—-Pearl Harbor at one end and 
Main Street, all dolled up for a Victory 
parade, at the other. 

And by the same token these homes, 
once humming with domestic activity 
and sociability, are now, for many hours 
each day, as deserted as a haunted house 
and will remain that way for the duration. 

This, of course, is exactly as it should 
be, but it presents its problems, not the 
least of which is the family dog. As 
Shakespeare didn’t say, “To keep him 
er not to keep him, that is the question.” 
If you do keep him, how is he to 
be cared for and kept under 
reasonable control when you're 
away? How about proper feed- 
ing and necessary exercise? 
These and scores of similar 
sticklers are calculated to send 
all concerned into huddles that 
Inst far into the night. For 
after all, Spot is a recognized 
member of the family and his 
welfare is, and should be, a mat- 
ter of concern. And since many 
thousands of you readers are 
facing, or are about to face, 
this perplexing problem, sup- 
pose we see what can be done 
about it. 

But first, let’s take a look at 
Spot himself. The fact that you 
are reading these lines makes 
it more than likely that he is a sporting 
dog of some kind—a bird dog, duck dog, 
or hound. This makes him more than 
a mere companion or pal. He’s “not 
only good, he’s good for something,” as 
the saying goes, and you have a two- 
fold reason for hating to give him up. 
But if you must, you must, and the fact 
that he is useful as well as ornamental 
and likable, makes it more than likely 
that you have a number of friends or 
acquaintances who would be more than 
willing to take him off your hands for 
the duration, and no questions asked. 

That may be a simple solution but it’s 
not necessarily a good one, and in many 
cases it’s just the opposite. Last fall, 


this department carried a write-up with 
the title, “Take Out a Soldier’s Pup,” a 
phrase that explains 


itself. The idea 





seemed O.K. at the time, but letters I 
have received from men in the services 
indicate that this well-meant advice was 
all too often duck soup for the gent in 
“civvies,” and stone broth for the boy in 
blue or khaki. The net result in these 
cases was a lot of fun for the man who 
took over the dog, and a ruined dog for 
the soldier, sailor, or marine. 

So before you hand Spot to your next- 
door neighbor, or anyone else, to shoot 
over, handle, or train, make sure this 
party of the second part is capable of 
turning in a good job. If he’s not, and 
parting with the dog is still your only 
way out, have it distinctly understood 
that under no circumstances is he to 
take your promising youngster, or thor- 
oughly trained grown dog, into the field, 
or attempt training of any kind. As we 
all know, it’s much easier to deal with a 
green dog later on than to cure faults 
acquired and “set” through the igno- 
rance or carelessness of an incompetent. 

Another possibility is your Uncle Sam. 
He’s looking for dogs—slathers of them 
—and Spot, like the rest of the family, 





To keep peace when the dog is left alone: water, a bone, a tick- 
tock, his master's hunting coat—and perhaps his master's voice 


may be able to do his bit for his coun- 
try. What’s more, Uncle is an ideal 
master for any dog, takes the best of care 
of his canine recruits and gives them 
top-notch training and handling by ex- 
perts who know their business. But this 
plan too has an “if” in it—and it’s a good 
big one. The long, lanky old gentleman 
in the red, white, and blue suit and furry 
plug hat is plenty pernickety about what 
dogs he takes, and the odds are heavily 
against Spot’s being able to fill the bill. 
There are about 40 different breeds of 
sporting dogs in these United States. 
Of these 40, only seven bird and duck 
dogs are on the official list of eligibles 
for wartime duty, and not even one lone 
hound finds a welcome. How the pow- 
ers-that-be overlooked the bloodhound 
I can’t imagine, but I’m going to make 
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it my business to find out. However, for 
the moment we'll accept the situation 
and stick to our knitting. 

The sporting breeds accepted are the 
Labrador, Chesapeake Bay, and curly- 
coated retrievers (the last about as rare 
as the hen’s teeth Dad used to tell 
about); the wirehaired pointing griffon 
(almost equally scarce); the Irish water 
spaniel (not often seen); and two of the 
pointers, the German shorthair, and our 
old friend, the regular English or Ameri- 
can pointer. That’s the story, mates, and 
according to latest advices from Dogs for 
Defense, none others need apply. Just to 
make it difficult, even if Spot is one of the 
lucky seven he must pass the acid test of 
government requirements, stiff enough to 
make his chances for induction as slim 
as Hitler’s for heaven. So, for most of 
us, that way out is also a dead-end street. 

So far, so good—or bad, if you insist. 
But if you live in a house in the city or 
suburbs and have an available backyard, 
you can still have a little sunshine in 
your soul. You merely consign Spot to 
the doghouse during the day, allowing 
him as long a chain as possible, 
and try to make up for this 
“durance vile” by showing him 
more than usual attention in 
the evening, and—if it has been 
your custom—permitting him to 
sleep indoors at night. Someone 
in the family can always find 
time for a little combing and 
brushing, and as for the food 
question, sporting dogs, as a 
rule, should be fed but once a 
day anyway, and the nearer 
that feeding to bedtime, the 
better. 

Yes, I know your comeback, 
and it’s a natural one. 

“What? Chain Spot to a stuf- 
fy little kennel? Nothing do- 
ing! In his whole life he’s nev- 
er been chained up all day 
long! He won’t stand for it, and for 
that matter neither will I!” 

All right, brother. Up to last year 
your wife never in her whole life worked 
all day long in a factory. But she’s do- 
ing it now in a war. plant, isn’t she? 
Changed living conditions won’t do Spot 
any more harm than they’ve done the 
missus, and according to your story, 
they’ve done her a lot of good. 

Three apparently sensible objections 
to this system are: (1) Spot may fight 
his chain so desperately that he'll in- 
jure himself; (2) he may take to bark- 
ing so constantly and vociferously he 
will become a neighborhood nuisance; 
and (3) chaining him up may ruin his 
“sunny disposish.” 

Considering the three in their order, 
chain-pulling can be cured by a choke 











~.and decorated for the job was “Prince,” proud member of the U. S. 
\Army’K-9 Corps. Through the almost impassable snarl of island jungle, 
Prince and Sergt. Jim had trailed the fugitive Jap... trailed him right to 
the water’s edge where he now stood... humiliated... capture and defeat 
his only end. 

Not more than just a year ago hunting ducks was “Prince’s” favorite 
sport... but like so many American sportsmen — today he, too, hunts 
more dangerous game... he has a job to do! 


YOUR DOG, TOO, MAY SERVE HIS COUNTRY 


Many dogs are already on duty with our 
armed forces the world over—and many 
more are needed for this vital war work. 
Requirements for the K-9 Corps are sim- 
ple: Dogs may be purebred or crossbred 
of breeds specified by the Army; must not 
be less than 20 inches in height at the 
shoulder and weigh at least 50 lbs.; must 
not be storm shy, noise shy; not less 


than 1 year or more than 5 years old. 

Enlisting dogs for war work is the 
function of Dogs for Defense, Inc., a vol- 
unteer civilian organization indorsed by 
the American Kennel Club and the War 
Department. If you have a dog you think 
can qualify or prefer to make a cash con- 
tribution, send the coupon below for 
complete information. 








Mail Coupon Today 


Published in the Interest of 


DOGS FOR DEFENSE, /nc. 


by Purina Mills « Makers of 
PURINA DOG CHOW 


DOGS FOR DEFENSE, INC, 
PURINA MILLS, 1210 Checkerboard Square, 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send me [© the official Dogs for Defense 
questionnaire for dog volunteers. 0 A Dogs 
for Defense War Fund pledge and complete 


information about dogs in war wor 
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Relieve 
YOUR DOG 
of that 
Annoying Itch 
with 
PREMIER GREASELESS OINTMENT 


For relief of Eczema, Itching, Scratch- 
ing, Skin Infections and Irritations. No 
grease, no oil, no stain, no unpleasant 
odor. Stops itching immediately. Ab- 
solutely safe to use — immediate relief. 


Send 50c for 12 oz. Jar or $1.00 for 1 oz. Tube 
Money Back Guarantee 


Premier Supply Co., Dept. 0-17 
52ND & ARCH STS., PHILA., 3°, PA. 

















Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog ? 


Does your dog constantly scratch, dig and bite himself— 
often until his skin is raw and sore? He may be perfectly 
clean ana flea free, but suffering from an intense itching 
irritation that has centered in the nerve endings of his skin. 
He is in torment and can't help scratching——unless you try to 
help him. Try giving him Rex Hunters Dog Powders, once 
each week, and note the quick improvement. One owner writes: 
“If my dog could talk I know he would say thanks for Rex 
Hunters Dog Powders. He was raw and sore from scratching 
and just laid around. Now he plays and is full of pep.’’ Ask 


for Rex Hunters Dog Powders at any good drug store, pet 
or sport shop. Only 25c. (Economy size box only $1.00.) 


IMPORTANT. When your dog keeps scratching ears, shak- 


ing head, look for ‘‘Ear Canker’’ and ask your dealer for 
Rex Hunters Ear Mange Lotion. It’s splendid. If he can't 
supply, gad 50e to J. hit igers & Co., Dept. 550, Bingham- 
_ton, N 





BLOODHOUNDS 


Marvelous dogs for 
man-trailing or hunt- 
ing—big or small game, 
fresh or cold trails. 
Wonderfully intelli- 
gent, trustworthy, af- 
fectionate companions. 
Pedigreed 4g. 
available now. Cham- 
ion British-American 
loodlines. 


LEWIS LAYTON 
160-L N. LaSalle St. 
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KILLS FLEAS, LICE 
AND TICKS 





PULVEX £ 


FLEA POWDER “Siz 











Ask your 
dealer, or send 
$1 for 10 ibs. Meat 
Meal Cereal Poe E. of 
Roc kies, and FREE 32 " book 

‘Feeding & Care of bons. 


. DERrEcTion Foons co. 
le Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 


















White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 











He Barks! He No Barks!! 


Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 








inst killing sheep and try. 
in 3 sizes, each ustable. yy 
breed wanted for. Price over Soins 
Extre large Dogs ae, Ibs. —H. 50. 


ourt Decisions A 
WARNER'S PROOUCTS 5 CO. Dept L Norwich, Conn. 











| or spike collar, the choice depending on 
| how much he pulls and the strength he 
| puts into his pulling. Neither collar will 
| injure him in any way. An English setter 
|of mine once pulled a heavy 6-in. staple 
out of an 8 x 8 oak post. His motto was, 
“Keeping everlastingly at it brings suc- 
cess,” and it worked until a spike collar 
cooled his ardor without lowering the 
temperature of his affection for me. As 

for Spot’s injuring himself by becoming 
| entecanan in his chain, you can prevent 
| that by arranging the latter to run on an 
| overhead wire. In the rare cases where 
a quiet and well-behaved dog becomes 
entangled and cries for help, someone 
is almost sure to come to his rescue, and 
he receives sympathy, not abuse. 

This brings us to No. 2, the dog that 
adopts constant barking as an avocation, 
to the detriment of your popularity and 
his own. This vice—and it is a vice— 
can be cured in several ways, one of 
which is the use of an ordinary strap 
muzzle. But before resorting to this, 
| try scolding and, if necessary, light pun- 
ishment with a folded newspaper. If 
you choose this plan for a starter, begin 
Spot’s schooling on your day off, to as- 
sure you sufficient time for the first les- 
son. And remember that Rome wasn’t 
built in a day. If results are nil or slow 
in coming, you still have the muzzle to 
fall back on, and in this connection, the 
muzzle is usually almost as useful for 
giving Spot something besides his trou- 
bles to think about as it is for keeping 
his mouth closed too tight for barking 
purposes. 

Another bark eradicator is an old re- 
liable—the water cure. This, as you 
probably know, consists simply in throw- 
ing a pailful of cold water in Spot’s face 
if and when he begins to tune up. In 
extreme cases an ammonia gun with a 
fairly strong mixture of ammonia and 
water is prescribed. It’s heroic treat- 
ment, but often does the trick. In no 
case, however, should it be tried on any 
but the boldest and most hard-headed 
dogs; and here, too, use your day off for 








the initial treatments, since you then 
have more time to administer them, and 
since Spot is pretty sure to give you 
plenty of opportunities. He’s fully as 
likely to bark his head off when he 
knows you're in the house as he is when 
he realizes you’ré not within hearing. 

So much for the barking angle; but 
please don’t get me wrong. I’m not 
guaranteeing anything. Personally, I’ve 
never found gun dogs and hounds per- 
sistent barkers when tied up, but if Spot 
happens to be in that class, all I can say 
is, you need no further advice from me. 
The people who must listen to him all 
day will give you all you want, and more; 
and the chances are you will act accord- 
ingly. 

The answer to objection No. 3, in my 
opinion, is “forget it.” Practically all 
sporting dogs have A-1 dispositions and 
are accustomed to considerable disci- 
pline and control. As a matter of fact, 
old-time gunners believed no hunting 
dog of any kind should be given his lib- 
erty except when in the company of his 
master. That, I think, is an exploded 
idea, but it never would have existed if 
it made sour dogs out of good-natured 
ones. 

Now, suppose you live in a city apart- 
ment. Whatthen? First off, in this case 
Spot probably belongs to one of the 
smaller breeds—a spaniel or beagle per- 
haps—is thoroughly housebroken and, 
the chances are, has been left alone 
many times. If the latter is not the case 
and he becomes a barker, here’s a novel 
suggestion that has been given to me 
with the assurance that it works, espe- 
cially with pups. 

Wind a small, cheap clock, wrap it in 
some garment you frequently wear, and 
put it near the dog’s sleeping box or 
usual dozing spot when you leave him 
for the day. The ticking and the famil- 
iar scent of his owner, says my inform- 
ant, will make the dog feel he’s not neg- 
lected and will keep him quiet. Sounds 
possible, though I haven’t tested the 
method.—_W™m. Cary Duncan. 





Duplex Doghouse 


| Question: Recently I purchased a 6-year-old 
| coon hound. If he hits a trail within an hour 
Peeters is fine; if he doesn’t, he starts run- 
ning rabbits. To break him of this I have tried 
| whipping—which most dog books advise—but it 
does no good. Apparently he was punished for 
running rabbits before I got him, because each 
time he does it, he comes back shamefaced and 
cringing. 

What do you think of the idea of building a 
two-story doghouse, and placing rabbits in the 
top with just a screen floor between them and 
my hound? Would this familiarity discourage 
him or would it make him feel, “wait till I get 
you so-and-so’s in the woods—I’ll run the devil 
out of you!”—J. T. Mcl., Pa. 


Answer: I don’t have to tell you that it’s not 
easy to teach an old dog new tricks, but I know 
from experience that sometimes it can be done. 

To begin with, I would yard-break this hound 
with a check cord to teach him to come in when 
you whistle. I realize this is not easy with a 
hound, but whipping him is a waste of time. Of 
course the whistling would be useless, too, un- 
less you are able to tell when he is on rabbit 
instead of coon. 

As for the combination rabbit and dog house, 
that’s something you will have to find out for 
yourself. Personally I wouldn’t go to all that 
trouble for any dog. I’d rather get myself a new 
pup and begin at the beginning.—W. C. D. 





Dog Questions 


Fighting Names 


Question: In a recent issue you stated that 
the Staffordshire terrier had been developed 
from the old original pit bull. I know of a dog 
that is registered with the United Kennel Club 
as a pit bull terrier, yet the American Kennel 
Club accepted registration on this dog as a 
Staffordshire terrier. Is this an attempt to 
change the name of an established breed, or to 
take registration away from the U. K. C.? And 
why doesn’t the A. K. C. recognize the pit bull 
terrier as such? I believe that pound for pound 
the pit bull is the best fighting dog in existence. 
—L. A. W., Miss. 


Answer: Staffordshires were introduced into 
the U.S.A. about 1870, when they were called 
pit bull terriers She name Staffordshires was 
given them in England, and tie Club here in 
the U.S. A. sponsoring the breed, has kept that 
name and registers them as such.—W. C. D. 


Spayed Hunter 


Question: I’m thinking of having my beagle, 
which has had two litters, spayed. Would this 
harm her for hunting?—J. M., Mo. 


Answer: In my opinion, spaying will do your 
bitch no harm. It is the spaying of young pups, 
less than 8 months old, that is a bad practice. 
—W.cCc. D. 
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Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Dizzy Spells 


Question: I have an Irish setter. He is about 
7 years old, and lately has been getting dizzy 
spells of a few minutes’ duration. Apparently 
he is in good condition—eats well, has a shiny 
coat, and a cold nose. I might state that he is 
hunted hard each fall for about a month. He is 
a strong hunter, and never experiences dizzy 
spells when in the field. The spells seem to 
happen only after he has been lying around the 
house.—R. L. J., Nova Scotia. 


Answer: Such spells may be due to various 
ills. They are probably the result of a brain 
or heart lesion, or possibly they are caused by 
some intestinal disturbance. An ideal diet would 
consist of lean, rare, chopped beef mixed with 
stale whole-wheat bread or shredded-wheat bis- 
cuit, and some cooked vegetables. Also milk. 
If beef is unobtainable, give him some cooked 
heart, liver, or kidneys. Or some poultry or fish 
(no bones). Give him 1 tbsp. mineral oil three 
times a week. And 1 tsp. vitamin B-1 in sherry 
twice a day. Also, 1/100 gr. strychnine sulphate 
once a day.—J. R. K. 


Irritated Eye 


Question: One of the eyes of my year-old 
English pointer has suddenly become bloodshot. 
The pupil is enlarged and the iris blurred. 
Otherwise she seems to be healthy, and is as 
lively as ever. Will you please tell me how to 
treat this condition?—J. B., New York. 


Answer: Bathe the eye with a 2 percent solu- 
tion of boric acid, and follow with 1 drop 
argyrol (5 percent solution) three times a day. 
Do not permit her to rub and irritate the eye. 
If necessary, make a large cardboard collar to 
prevent her from doing so.—J. R. K 


Bark Will Come 


Question: I have a 5%-month-old German 
shepherd that doesn’t bark. The best she can 
manager is a little, high-pitched yelp. She is 
happy and healthy—weighs about 50 lb.—and is 
normal in every other way. Can you advise me? 
—L. C., Mass. 


Answer: I do not think you should worry 
about your dog not barking. She is still young, 
and probably will begin to bark in the near 
future.—J. R. K. 


Bronchial Cough 


Question: My 3-year-old terrier squirrel dog 
developed a cough a little over a year ago—a 
sort of hacking cough. It doesn’t seem to bother 
her when she is in the woods. She is a still- 
hunter and trailer, and never barks more than 
three times when she trees—never barks at all if 
I am within sight. Do you think she could have 
something stuck in her throat?—T. R. R., Ark. 


Answer: Apparently your dog has some 
bronchial disorder. I advise you to have the 
blood examined for filaria. Give her 1 tsp. cod- 
liver oil (with viosterol) twice a day. Add % 
tsp. calcium gluconate to the food daily; and 
add 5 gr. potassium iodide to the drinking water 
once a day.—/J. R. 


The Hoabth, of Your. Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Discouraging Fleas 


Question: Will you please tell me if there 
are any preparations that will keep fleas off a 
dog? I use flea powder on my cocker—use it 
constantly—but it seems impossible to keep 
them off him.—M. C., New York. 


Answer: There are many preparations used to 
rid a dog of fleas. Dip a fine-tooth comb in 
larkspur lotion, and comb the coat thoroughly. 
Then bathe the animal, using soap flakes or 
Castile soap. Add 2 tsp. creolin to the bath 
water. Repeat the treatment in a week. Dust 
Persian insect powder into the coat two or three 
times a week. Change bedding daily.—J. R. K. 


Tender Feet 


Question: I am sure you must have given 
advice on this subject before, but a search of my 
back issues has not produced an answer. My 
hunting dog has tender feet. Just what is best 
for them?—P. B., Ariz. 


Answer: Bathe the feet with equal parts of 
witch-hazel and water, dry thoroughly, and dust 
with boric-acid powder. Or instead of the 
powder, you might try a 5 percent solution of 
tannic acid and salicylic acid in alcohol. Apply 
once a day with a cotton-tipped applicator.— 
ji ae 


Is Garlic O.K.? 


Question: Perhaps you can settle this argu- 
ment. My friend says that garlic is good for 
dogs—that it prevents worms. I say that garlic 
is a strong seasoning, and as such, would be 
harmful. We would appreciate your letting us 
know who is right.—H. J. K., Ore 


Answer: Garlic is given to dogs that have 
worms, and it does have some effect. It is also 
given as a tonic. Usually it is chopped and 
added to the food once or twice a week. Of 
course, there are medicines which are more 
effective. And there are different medicines for 
different types of worms.—/J. R. K 


Treating Mange 


Question: My Lliewellin setter has a bad case 
of mange—my neighbors call it red mange. 
Hospitalization is pretty expensive; it would 
cost $2.50 a treatment, plus a dollar a day for 
board. Can you recommend something for me 
to do at home?—P. S., Okla. 


Answer: Mange is often very difficult to cure. 
It may take weeks, even months, before a cure 
is effected. The following mixture may be used 
with good results: 1 oz. balsam of Peru and 1 
tsp. creolin in sufficient alcohol to make 8 oz. 
Apply with cotton to the affected parts once a 
day. Bathe the animal every two weeks, using 
Castile soap or soak flakes. Add cod-liver oil to 
the diet daily. Also a raw egg. The animal 
should have plenty of exercise, and should be 
kept in clean, dry surroundings.—J. R. K. 


Loss of Appetite 


Question: Some time ago my 8-year-old 
beagle developed a sort of catarrh, and began to 
lose appetite. Now she will eat nothing but a 
few bits of raw meat. Last fall I hunted her 
very hard. She was in fine shape then, but now 


is very thin and has false pregnancy. What do | 


you recommend?—F. R. B., Ky 





Answer: Tempt her with some cooked chicken; 
also milk and a raw egg. Give her 1 thiamin 
chloride tablet (1 mg.) three times a day, and 
1 tsp. cod-liver oil (with viosterol) daily. If 
constipated, give her a saline enema (1 tsp. salt 
to 1 pt. warm water). Also, the blood should be 
examined for filaria.—J. R. K. 
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Order His Christmas Gift 
HARNESS... Now! 




























Victory Model in 
Radiant WHITE 


Handsome by day! Visible at night... 
with red, white, blue V’s for Victory wm 
ght oon cting composition. Hand 
radiant a yl leather, choice 
iso, all WHITE, 

‘all BROWN harnesses 
an d military styling. Pet's 
1am rrave on metal plate Order 
C.0.D. $2.50 “Plus postage 





GROWN OF 
BLACK FOR 
LIGHT COGS 








(Or send $2.50, we pay 
postage) 4-ft matching W HITE leash $1.00 IMPOR- 
TANT --T ake pet's body cire umference, at bac kk of front 


legs. with string Send string and pet's name 
CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. D, 10 Hopper St., Utica. N.Y. 

















RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 
Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
Natural Foods will bring ana 
Hy 
Me 
GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
©. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


hold large numbers at your 
P. 
(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to 1942.) 









favorite hunting or fishing 
ground, Fall is natures pianting 
season, the time aquatic piants re- 
seed naturally Wild Rice, Wild 

elery and many others adapted to 
alle tumates and waters, described in free 
illustrated book. Write, describe area, 
receive expert planting advice and ik. 


Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist 











Attract Wild Duck: 


Sow Fall Foods Now! 


STUDIES of Duck Stomachs show 
DUCKS PREFER Wild Rice, Naias, 
Wild Celery, Muskgrass. Plant This Fall. 
Also plant NOW for Fall 1943 ducks, 
quick-growing Ducks Meat, Coontail, 
Elodea—feed ducks seon as so'vn. TER- 
RELL’S SEEDS GROW! Full Line Legal 
Duck Foods. Describe place—Suggestions, 
Booklet Free. 


TERRELL’S scon"stk'“osukosn, wis 








FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest ty, 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won e 

at seven shows since 1934. Member of N. Y. and U. 5. Asso- 
ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 














MONEY '* RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL 

Big Demand — Multiply ~ tes mastty Raised 
eee BUY 32° and et ‘ou in touch with other 

0 continuously buy all 
offered boy * Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 


Outdoor Inc. 
102 BV ee =" N.Y. 













Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 


Blue Gill Bream @ Crappie 


Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 


JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 























ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


by planting our famous GIANT WILD RICE 
and other favorite foods. We supply their 
LEGAL natural foods that produce IM- 
MEDIATE RESULTS this Fall. One 
small planting attracted three thou- 
sand Ducks! WE GUARANTEE 
GROWTH, so why experiment? 
Write, describe place; we'll send sug- 
gestions, illustrated book FREE! 
REED’'S WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
Box 711C Oshkosh, Wis. 

































































AIREDALES 


OORANG Airedale puppies, $25.00 up. Shi ped on 
approval. Sportsmen’s Service, La ue, hio. 


@rm 2s BEAGLES 3 








BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. 


Thorough! broken. 
Trial. Charles Rexroth, ork, Pa. 
Route 3 
BEAGLES Broke, Started. Choice quality. Trial. 
Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Pa. 

FULLBLOODED Beagie pups, trained dogs. Ped- 
_igreed. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Choice puppies. 
B. 8. Meckley, Glenville, Penna. 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. - All ages. List 
free. Shipman, Warsaw 

BEAGLES, Bassets, Pups and Grown Stock. 
_ Davis Kennels, Joliet, Ill. 

CHAMPION sired, registered beagles that hunt. 
Frundt, 2514 Amherst, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds Broken, Trial starters. 
Guy Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna. 
HUNDRED ens. Hounds Cheap. 
Elton Beck, 8-16, Herrick, Ill. 


REGISTERED dogs and puppies from champions. 
Greylag Beagles, Shamokin Dam, Penna. 


| | CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | 


BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised; various 
ages; eligible registration both books; Cham- 
pionship blood lines. Field Trial and Bench Show 
Champions at stud. J. R. McManus, Des Moines, 
Iowa. J 
GOLDEN Labrador puppies—$25.00. From_excel- 
lent type Field Trained Parents. Quin Dennis, 
Huron, South Dakota. om 

BLACK or Golden Labrador Pups from 5 genera- 
tions. Registered A-1 Field Dog Parentage. Kel- 
logg, Junius, 8. Dakota. 

GOLDEN Retrievers and Black Labrador pup- 
pies and dogs. T. B. Miller, R.F.D. 1A Spencer, 
Iowa. 

TYPEY Chesapeake puppies; bred for field. $50. 


Puppies. 











Trial, 




















Catalogue. 































Brood matron, $50. allace Larson, North 
Olmsted, Ohio. te 

GOLDEN Labrador Pups, Farm raised. Finest 
hunting type. Satisfaction guaranteed. R. B. 


Morgan, Humboldt, Iowa. 


BLACK Labradors only. 

pies. Write for list. Priced right. 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln 1, Nebr. 
BEAUTIFUL Labrador Retriever Puppies for 
sale. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. 


GOLDEN Labrador Puppies. faction guar- 





Large selection of pup- 
Rodall Ken- 








Satisfaction 
anteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, 8. 


REGISTERED Black Labrador pups. Guaranteed 
to please you. Earl Bond, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Roy 8. 











CHESAPEAKE Bay Puppies. Guaranteed. 
Felt, Mason City, Iowa. 


€), | | 
COON Hunters—I a am “the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- 
Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 
5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
round. Sold on trial. Write for prices. N. 
yan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 


SEVERAL extra good farm raised and trained 
male and female rabbit dogs. Money deposited 
with Express Agent, six days trial. $25.00. I pay 
no return express. Grisham's Kennels, Baldwyn, 
Mississippi. 


RABBIT Hunters—Rabbit Hounds. I can offer 
you, I believe, the best lot of Rabbit Hounds, 
2 to 3 years old. The right kind. Males and 
Females. J. N. Ryan Kennels, Murray, Ky. 


OUTSTANDING Pointers and Setters. Thorough- 
ly trained. Both close and wide hunters. State 
type dog wanted, shipped C.O.D. for trial. W. D. 
Schoemaker , Murray, Kentucky. 

COMBINATION, Best Bred Opossum, Raccoon, 
Rabbit, and Fox Hounds, $15.00 and up. Dures 
Thomas, Albertville, Ala., R.F.D. 3. a Eel 
TREE dogs. Fox Hounds. Beagles. Reasonable. 
Stamp for reply. Bill Hemby, 127 Lafayette 
Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
BLOODHOUND pups, Registered. 
hunting and man-trailing strains. J. 
catur, Mich. 

WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal. 
HUNTING Hounds: Cheap. Trial. Literature 
free. Dixie Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 

HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, 8-17, Herrick, Ill. 
FOX hounds: Trained: Young dogs: 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, aryland. 
REDBONE, English Bones, Goldcoin Coon hound, 
Trial. Obartuck, Gilbertville, Mass. 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads ore paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 

















MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 


NORWEGIAN Elkhounds. For country 
urbs, a dog that combines a watchful alertness 
with an affectionate nature. Registered puppies 
available. Sired by Champion. Males $100.00. 


Or sub- 











—— $75.00. Pitch Road Kennels, Litchfield, 
onn. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 


Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. 
PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? 
Books colored pictures, descriptions 108 reco 
nized breeds, Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. ¥. 
oe | American Brown Water Spaniels, 
pringers, Dachshunds, Scotties. Champion 
sthds, Puppies. Brogden, Rush Lake, s 
NEWFOUNDLAND. St. Bernards. Grown dogs 
and puppies. Send Stamped envelope. Reply. 
Mrs. Levi Birkey, St. Johns, Michigan. 
CREAM colored German Shepherd puppies. Pure 
bred. Whelped June 28. Lindenholt, Pedlar Mills, 
Virginia. 
COCKER Spaniels, Setters, Pointers. Quality pup- 
pies $35.00 up. Shipped on approval. Sports- 
men’s Service, LaRue, Ohio 
SCOTTIES, Wire Hairs, German Shepherds; 
other breeds. Males, females, spayed females. 
Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
CHOICE Coach, and White Collie pups. 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, 8-15, Herrick, Ill. 
ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired eT 
$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L.I., N.Y 
REGISTERED Geass Pups. $25 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Ill. 


























Regal 











REGISTERED Springer pups; Weanlings. Stud 
Services. Ralph French, Glen Ellyn, 1. 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Champions at Stud, Show 
or field. Almon Williams, Berea, Ohio. 

4 Month Black Cocker Males. Registered. 
ert Schneider, R. 2, Milford, Mich. 


REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel Puppies $15.00. 








Rob- 





Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


DOC TRAINING EQUIP ETC 


BOARDING, conditionin 
folder. Wilder-Acres, 


| Pea S 


of Sporting Dogs. Free 
anton, Penna. 











SWAP Guns and Ammunition with Klein’s—or 
get Cash. Name your own price! We pay More, 
sell for Less, because we handle thousands upon 
thousands of new and used Guns from $5 to 
$1000.00! All models, gauges, calibers, makes. 
We also buy, sell or trade Ammunition, Reels. 
Rods, Outboards, Binoculars, Cameras, Watches. 
Describe fully what you have to trade or sell 
for cash. ‘‘Money Back Guarantee’’ backed by 
58 years’ fair dealing. Free ‘‘Guaranteed Bar- 
gain Catalog’’ featurin thousands ‘‘Hard-to- 
et’’ items; send 25c (refunded with first order). 
lein’s Sporting Goods. Milton Klein, Pres., 
506BC South Halsted. Chicago. 


AMMUNITION: a Swift; 257 Roberts; 270 Win. 
25 Rem. 300 agoum 375 Magnum; 7 m/m 
Mauser ; 7.62 y Will trade any of these 
for 250/3000 and 300 Savage cartridges. For sale, 
all brand new: Gov’t sling straps, $1.25. Barrels 
45 auto. $3.95; Magazines 45 auto. $1.65 Barrels 
for Enfield, $9. 75. Hudson Sperting Goods Co., 
L-52 Warren Street, New York 





















ee oo bee pa Wandisads: 300 Savage 
$5.0 © Bic box 0 $6.00; 30/40 $4.50—Gov’t 
R : *Sor 7 3.50—Gov'’t issue $2.50; 


250/3000 $4. 50. ft will reload your empty shells 
for 12%c each. Precision work guaranteed, Stamp 
please. Turley Custom Loads, Logan, Utah. 





IRISH setter, Springer, Labrador puppies. Eligi- 
ble $15—$20. arley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 
DACHSHUNDS, Darling, pure bred Da for 
pets. Bemmann, Columbus, Wiscon: 

TRAINED  Beagles—Cocker Spaniel 
Neumiller Bros., Beach City, Ohio. 












Puppies. 


GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers. Instead of 12 to 
20 litters this year will have only two litters. 


They are ‘‘tops’’ in breeding. Beautiful pups. 
Order early and avoid disappointment. Bredrite 
Kennels, issoula, Montana. 





IRISH Setter Puppies—America’s Finest blood- 
lines. Ready for anipging: Robert Holland, 13 
State St. Schenectady 


PAYMENT plan: German, English pointers, Set- 
ters and Springers. 10c for list. Furcht Kennels, 
Gooding, Idaho. 


GERMAN Shorthair Puppies & Trained Dogs. 
Gau Von Dusseldorf strain. Leonard Sefing, 
Allentown, Penna. Route 62. 


BROKE Pointers. Setters. : mene pups cheap. 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash 


WANTED. Bird dogs for Seodateen Grouse, Pheas- 
ant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Penna. 


CHOICE litter of pointer pups. Two grown dogs 
nicely started. William Farrell, Cortland, N. Y. 


GERMAN Shorthair Pointer male 5 mos. Sire 
& Dam are champions and excellent field dogs. 
Also Female 2% Yrs. partly trained. J. Stankus, 
Euclid & E. 196 Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ql 


SPRINGER Spaniels of quality for field or show. 
We have the largest and finest lot of bred 
bitches and pups in the west. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’s ennels, Skamokawa, Wash. 

SPRINGER Spaniels. Nationally known breeder 
of International Champions, Field Winners offers 
Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parkside, 
etroit. 


REGISTERED 
Spaniel puppies. 























SPANIELS 












and Being registered. Cocker 
Dexter of untington and 
Champion onquitt, Notable Bloodlines. $20.00 
each. Mabel C. Sill, Corry, Penna. 
REGISTERED Cocker puppies by daughter Ch. 
Notable Noble Son and recent ribbon winnin 
typey son Ch. Stockdale Stormalong. $25. 
Pickering’s Kennels, Mendenhall, Miss. 
SPRINGER Spaniel Puppies. Eligible A.K.C. 
Finest Bloodlines, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Vic- 
tor Burk, Wellington, . 

REGISTERED springer pups and grown dogs. 
Finest obtainable. $15 up. Robert Peterson, 
Richville, Minn. 

LITTER Registered, Cocker or Springer Puppies. 
From hunters. Pryor & Dosdall, Red ing, 
Minn. 

COCKERS and Springer pups. Bred Bitches. Ship 
— approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, 
enna. 




















MUST Sell Two well trained Coonhounds. Glenn 
Eddington, Macomb, Ill. 


REGISTERED English Wat nger Spaniel pups and 
grown dogs. Charles ite, Batavia, Ohio. 





COON, skunk, opossum hounds. Trial. Puppies. 


Sampey Kennels, Springfield, Missouri. 


COCKER Ee. Registered. Reasonable. On 
Approval. ony Kennels, Amana, Iowa. 





CHOICE Registered English Redticked Coon- 
hound pups. Hurlan Brazee, Clayton, Mich. 


ONE litter eligible Springer puppies. T. W. Still- 
well, Wentworth, South Dakota. 





WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. stoepee Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York " 


“TACKHOLE Dot’’—The Floating Center round 





dot reticules installed target scopes $5.00, 
Weaver 330-440, $6.00, in all other hunting 
scopes $10.00. Free literature. Weaver Scopes 


stocked. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Alab&ma. 


GUNSMITHING readily learned at home. Earn 
extra money repairing neighborhood’s firearms. 
Free catalog 22 firearm and gunsmithing text- 
books. Tom Samworth, Plantersville, South 
Carolina. 


CASH for Firearms and Ammunition. Write giv- 
ing full description. Fair dealings with sports- 
men since 1874. M Sporting Goods, 512 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

30-06 empty cartridge cases in fine condition 75c 
per hundred. Whelan Oiled Rifle Slings 1” - 
1. 1% - $1.75. Brand New Public Sport 
Shops, Dept. L-58, 13 8S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
AMMUNITION, all types wanted. State condi- 
tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make 




















offer. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

FAIR prices paid for Target Pistols, Revolvers, 
Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship for 
estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-58, 13 8. 
16th St., Phila., Pa. 

REVOLVERS and Automatics; Holsters etc. 


Write for bargain list. Stamp please. Wanted: 
Good used pistols and ammunition. Lee Sales, 35 
West 32nd, New York. 


SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrence 
leather belts, holsters, gum cases and other 
sporting equipment. George Lawrence Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

REISING Auto Carbines, 18%” barrel, 20 shot 
magazine, caliber .45 A.C.P. $115.00 each with 
200 cartridges. Robert K. Haelig, Box 3260L, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


FOR Sale. ~.22 Long Rifle cartridges 20 dollars 
per thousand. Send money order. Jose »ph Pucillo, 
9503 Woodhaven Blv. Ozone Park, N. Y. 


THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede. New Jersey. 


‘“‘TARGET’’ and ‘‘Defense’ Automatics—Re- 
volvers—Shotguns—Rifles. List 10c. Dept. O.L. 
Rulolph’s, Atchison, Kansas. 


WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantity, 


























all calibres—Write Public Sport Shops, L-58, 
13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 

LEATHERSHELL Case $1.75. Holds 4 boxes 
Shot-gun shells. Send Money order. Outdoor 
Equipment Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, Sold, 


Traded. List, Stamp. 
Coopers Millis, Maine. 
WANTED Browning O. and U. Standard Model 
Grade 1 raised Matted rib 30” A or C Choke 
Combination. Mahlon Heckler, North Wales, Pa. 
LIST of Modern Guns, Primers, Loading Equip- 
ment. Send 5c. Wm. Rush, Box 189, Normal, Lil. 
SEND $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, 
Willmar, Minn. 


GUNS—Ammunition, List 25c War Stamp. Frank 
Farish, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Howe Fur Company, 
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. Gunrebluco, 322c Plant, 
COLLECTORS use, 





33 page catalog, 25e. 
be N. 





FREE Ammunition 
Dishmon, Corona, — 


GUN and Ammunition list for stamp. 








JOHNSON Special, 
lars. Sam. Everett, Stockton, N. J 


§ DI 


TELESCOPE. Powerful Arm 
Has _ scientifically 
~y 15- in. Only 
Utica Mail Order 


| | t= ANTIQUE FIREARMS “> 3 


ANTIQUE Firearms, 


16 meron ‘Double, 





type, 5-mile range. 








400 Antique Firearms. . Rifles, Cartridges. 








SWANS, Peafowl, 
. Thirty Varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bat- 


- Oe! 











FINE Northern Bobwhites Raised 
breeding or restocking. Dr. 





{ . Wonderful Stock. 
Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa. 


or ce am 


BEAUTIFUL, Well developed Mink Kits. 
served for breeding stock. 
and fine from litters of seven. $25 
years proven breeders, 
$35.00 each. Males —- 


litters of seven or over at 


aR e/ 


Fernandez, Waseca, 


RAISE Highly Profitable 
brings $6.50 pound 





Plenty markets. Ss 


Farm, Crawfordsville, 


wee Bl 








Neel 


. Charles J. De Conti, 





ALASKAN Mink 
Millarton, N. Dakota. 


LARGE Beautiful 1 Fox Squirrels for sale. E 


wre Ol 








QU ALITY Biue = For 


- @ett- 





_Sutton, Decatur, Mich. _ Rs Mich. 


SPOT Cash for Reels, Rods. N: Cash for Reels, 





“Guaranteed Bargain Catalog” featuring thou- 


with first order). Klein’s Sporting Goods, 





FLY Tying Materials. Tying fing Kits for beginners, 


feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 
stamps for Materials Catalog 
— Tackle Co., 


wert 


4083 Mission Rd., 


CHANNEL Catfish Bait, Pri 
“by ,experts one of the best. Carp, 


Mel Cox, Box 16! 59, Sa 
RAISE your own fish ‘and ‘garden worms. 











Wisconsin Earthworm Farm, 





Free Catalogue. 





SURE Shot Channel 





Fly-tying materials. 
10c cash. Colbys, 


WHOLESALE Prices; 
catalog—101 fly descriptions, 





wanted. Central 
pany, Corbin City, N J. 
FLY Makers! Send for ‘‘Quality’’ 





South Fourteenth Street, 
Better Materials 





. at Lowest Prices. 
Free catalogue. Perry Lures, West Haven, Conn. 


FREE ae. wees, 





Lures, Materials, 





SARTHWORMS (Soilution ) Raise your Fertilizer. 
Ohio Earthworm Farm, Worthington, 


PROPERTIES FOR SA } 
OR RENT “ 





STROUT’S C 1 Just Ou 64 Pages chock- 
full of bargains—Farms, country homes, rural 
business opportunities in 18 states from Maine to 
Florida and west to the Mississippi—many pic- 
tures, rock-bottom prices. Write today for this 
money-saving, time-saving guide. Free. Strout 
Realty, 255-SW 4th Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Blidg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 


ie ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - rs) i: 


BOW-Arrow-Hunting is great sport. Try it while 
guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 
Free. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c. Arch- 
ery, 617 South State, Chi 
WHOLESALE prices, cor line, arrows $1.80 
dozen. Quivers 49c. Catalog free. ~entiedeann 
Arche ry, 607 Si iperior Sheboygan, Wis 
FEATHERING Tool $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 
— H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo 30, 
Mich 

ARCHERY Equipment: - Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
Archery. 2209-B East 75th. Chicago. 


BOOKS «= |. 


AUTHENTIC, ‘Professional Fly Tying and Tack- 
le Making Manual and Manufacturers’ Guide’’ 
is the Fly Tyers Bible. Written by professional 
tyers for professional use. It is crammed with 
practical tips on materials, patterns, and tying. 
150,000 words—-hundreds of illustrations. With 
regulation binding—$1.00, cloth bound—$2.00, 
plus mailing charges—i5c. Herter’s, Waseca, 
Minnesota. 

ALASKA, ‘‘The Last Frontier , pictured in a 
book of 100 photographs, 75c. Book catalog Free. 
The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan Alaska. 


REBINDING: We bind magazines, old books, 
Bibles, hymnals. Heckman Bindery, Dept. X, 
North Manchester, Indiana. 


TG TAxiveRmy —o@® |) 


GLASS Eyes. All Kinds. Finest enameled quality, 
made in our own factory. Lowest prices. Also 
Headforms, Panels, Materials. Investigate Today 
our amazing true-to-life Type ‘‘C’’ Blue Glint 
Deer Eyes. Rush Postal for free catalog. Elwood 
Company, Dept 77 Smith Building, Omaha, 
Nebr. 
TAXIDERMY Supply Catalog, 48 pages. Every- 
thing needed by Taxidermists. Many new inter- 
esting items. Send 10c. Nowotny’s, 1329 Broad- 
way, San Antonio, Texas 
JOHN C. Fiynn, Sculptor Taxidermist. Big and 
Small Game Mountings. World Wide Organiza- 
tion. Office and Studio, 101 Colonial Road, Stam- 
ford, Conn 
YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. C. K. Wood 
Johnstown, N. Y 
EYES for Decoys. Baits. Taxidermist Supplies. 
Schoepfer, 324 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 
TAXIDERMY Supplies—Paper Forms, Glass 
Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. 
























































| | 4 4-@ INDIAN CURIOS 


INDIAN relics. ‘Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils. crystals. Illustrated catalog 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Spring, Ark. 

RELICS, Glass, Curios, Coins, Catalog 6c. Ver 
non Lemley, Osborne, Kansas 

FIVE stoneage Indian tools 50c. Catalog & 
Sistershop—Northbranch, Kan. 


[Trash WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS] | 


FOODS That Bring Ducks in Swarms. Plant Now 

-Giant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Muskgrass, etc 
Suggestions, Booklet Free. Terrell’s, 563A, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


PT MISCELLANEOUs _[ | 


COMMAND« ‘DO Knife and Leather Sheath, | 5% " or 
6%” blade $3.00; 7%” blade $3.80. Shipped 
postpaid Quantity rices on request. M & H 
Sporting Goods, 512 Mi irket Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for o«~y 
*iculars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 
ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all metals. $1.00 
postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 4515-A Cottage Grove, 
Chicago. 

RECEIVE mails, magazines, samples. Your name 
in numerous mailing lists 10c. Howard, 396 
Broadway, New York. 

SNAPPY Cuban, Mexican Art Pictures, Books, 
Miscellaneous. Samples, Lists, 50c. Jordan 
135K Brighton, Boston 


LOWEST prices blades, silvertex, texide, apris, 
X-cellos; many others. Free details. Star Prod- 
ucts. ucts. Dept. U, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SOCIAL Romantic Magazine, . Photos; 100 Ad- 
dresses 25c. Hobby Humor 10c; Year $1.00. 
Morrelle, 130-Nos. State, Chicago. 







































Cosh must accompany order. 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
with remittance to Classified Dept., 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. OCTOBER issue closes AUGUST 23rd. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 


TRAPPING 


Seen 





Camping Equipment. 











AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


28, Projectors. Name Your 
Or Swap for merchandise from Free 
featuring thou- 
send 25c (refunded 
Klein’s Sporting G 





“Two beautiful Double Weight 
snlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 


1ES GAMES MAGIC i 








» to hunt Japanese! This in- 
is humorous and a 
! f the War. Your name lettered, 

a decorated envelope, 

t Illustrated circular 
Box O-1921, Ketch- 





STEREOSCOPIC (three dimensional) Art Photos. 














. Swap for merchandise from Free 


featuring thou- 


Kleins Sporting Goods. 








“How to Build 
Boat Blueprint 





Boat and Camp- 
3 Chambers, N. ¥. C. 


, Detroit, Michigan. 












8-16mm. Glamour sample, 
. Jenkins, 392, Elmira, N. Y. 392, Elmira, N. Y. 





g Profits. Men’s used pants 


Experience unnec- 
Catalog. Superior, 


othin g froi n m home, a’ auto, store. 


SDA Roesevelt, 


‘ rowing Gingseng. Fall 


aa 


IDE AL $8. 00 doz 





* Novelty Sales Co. 








i PATENTS ano INVENTIONS } ano INVENTIONS | | 


* Blanks nks and Preliminary Preliminary 





365, ‘Washington, D. Cc. 










<== OLD COINS 


COM {MEMORAT ATI 








¢-Long-Island, Cleveland. 
50 ea. Large Illustrated Cata- 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah, 


soe _ TOBACCO. PIPES ETC. _| | 





Send for Free Catalog 
i Ww 





Chicago 3, Illinois. 











Game GIMMICKS us acre 


MALE BLACK BEAR LEAVESHIS AUTOGRAPH 
TREES P HE CLAWS AND SITES AS FAR UPAS HE 
CAN REACH, AND THE NEXT BEAR TO COME ALONG 
TRIES TOQO HIM SEVERAL BETTER! WHAT IS IT- --- 
A GAME , OR A WAY TO PROVE wHos Boss7 















GANGWAY, Vag 
SHRIMP! “A 





RAILS REVELIN BLAcK-ouTs/ IN DAYTIME 
THEY-HIDE IN THE BOGS, BUT TOWARD DUSK 
THEY TROT OUT TO THE WATER’S EDGE TOFEED 















THE SEA BASS LURKS AMONG ROCK LEOGES,BOAT 
AND AUTO WRECKS, AND OTHER OCEAN-BOTTOM 
DEBRIS. IT IMPROVES THE ANGLER'S CUSSING I00 > , 
PERCENT TO.GET HIM OUT OF THERE WHEN HOOKED! oe i 


pense F ; 


a) em Shui v6 hae / 
Ping 5 SIGN OFA BULL MOOSE CANT BE MISTAKEN.HIS HOOF 1S 
_y 4? lM» RBULKIER THAN THE COWS, HENCE MARES A ROUNDER 
in a TRACK. His DEWCLAW MARKS ARE BLUNTER AND 
KN he rales FARTHER APART, THERE’S MORE SPACE (BOTH WAYS) 
< a 4, 







. 







Se 










ay Ty © GETWEEN PRINTS, HORNS HAVE BROKEN THE TWIGS 
4 . GA HEAD, AND SAAS is PAWED IN SPOTS 






N THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES IS FOUND THE STRANGE 

CRYING BIRD,OR LIMPKIN, WHO WAILS LIKEALOST SOUL 

IN THE DEMAL CYPRESS SWAMPS. ONCE HIGHLY ESTEEMED 
PS FOOD THISBIG PROT RAOTHER Td THE RAILS IS NOW PROTECTED 









Orrers HAVE NOSE PAD OR VALVE, WHICH 

CLOSES OVER.THE NOSTRILS AND KEEPS WATER. 

OUT WHILE THEY DO THEIR BREATH-TAKING 
AQUATIC STUNTS 


96 OUTDOOR LIFE 

















“Hitler’s secret police consider George 
an important man to get rid of. George 
helps kindle the enthusiasm of Ameri- 
can men and boys for our grand out- 
door hobby of hunting and shooting. 
George does his share to preserve our 
sport by workiag for game restora- 
tion. And he personally taught plenty 
of the boys now toting guns for Uncle 
Sam how to handle firearms. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION + Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Member American 


“Who is George? He’s typical of my lo- 
cal Peters dealer. He’s every arms and 
ammunition retailer in America. 
“George used to be well stocked with 
Peters shells and cartridges. But now 
all Peters production goes direct to 
the armed forces. And all their research 
talent is working to mprove the power, 
accuracy and dependability that have 
made Peters so famous. 


“George still sells things you need, 
such as garden seed and equipment, 
and household appliances. And he’s 
still your best source of advice on how 
to take good care of whatever ammu- 
nition you now have at home. He’s the 
man who helped me build my gun 
cabinet in the driest part of the house, 
where it’s also cool the year round. 


“George and the Gestapo may not be 
buddies. But he and I are!” 


tute, “For a More Abundant Game Supply” 























WEATHERPROOF 


FABRIC MADE GU POND 
WATER-RESISTANT BY 


You are at the prow of a Merchant Marine 
on the icy Atlantic. The wind is howling... 
biting ... penetrating. The salty, frosty sea 
mist sprays its stinging dampness all about 
you. Yet you are warm. 


Although crude rubber is mostly limited to 
War needs, a remarkable Wer Emergen¢y 
inner coating, still made with rubber... 
has been developed by Du Pont; which for 
all practical purposes will keep you reason- 
ably dry in rain, snow or sleet. That is why 
even in these wartimes, I can still give you 








part of 
4 production IS ° 

| armed Forces 
protective Winter 
tor the U- 


Buc SKE! | 


TRADE MARK 


WEATHERPROOF OWARM FOR 


FE | WAR WORK 
A F. R j C gE Rear Admiral Byrd chose Buck Skein for his 


; pr of 
SUPPLY is LIMITED! Here’s why: warmth! Several layers of inner rubl in- 


evoted to our 


including 
Clothing 


S. Navy- 


* 
IMPORTANT: rubber is vital to Victory. On the battiefront it is needed 
for combatant tires or to make airplane gas tanks puncture-proof against 
bullets. Yet Uncie Sam has granted me Rubber. Why? Because these Jack 
ets are War Workers’ Jackets. And Rubber sprayed under the fabric makes 
Buck Skein a miracle of water-resistance. Because the supply is so limited, 
please remember ... when buying 























































REG.U.S.PAT OFF 
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flight to the South Pole. What a pr 
sulation, as illustrated, are your barriers 
Between the Buck Skein against icy blasts. Only 2! pounds! A | cht. 
fabrics, Du Pont weight Jacket for heavy War Work and 
? heavy winters. 
sprays a thin 
film of precious 
rubber.* 


@ Watertight Seams 


The inner seams (shown in the X-ray dia 
gram) are sealed tight. Bound with water 
repellent tape. This secret Patented 
construction prevents ordinary leakage. 


6) Fleece Lined for Extra Warmth. 
Workproof! Winterproof! 





























4) Windproof Chest Protector 


By buttoning one flap over the other you 
get a double Buck Skein thickness across 
your chest — and double protection against 
the cold. A two-way Collar for Style or Storm, 


5) Air Flow Pockets 


The Jacket is so warm that it needs a vent to 
allow air to circulate and carry off excess 
perspiration. This pocket slit permits you to 
reach your inner clothing pockets without 
unbuttoning the Jacket. The underarm pils 
are “‘air-cooled’’ by six eyelet ventilators, 


ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY 


HAT I have attempted to tell you on this page is the inside story 
Buck Skein and why it will keep you dry and warm. These Jackets 
portrayed so true to life that you can almost feel how soft and pliable? 
Buck Skein fabric really is. 


I hope you will excuse me for cutting up the Jacket a bit for the sake 
illustrations, but, believe it or not, all those layers of rubber, see , are 
thin as tissue. It is this very inner construction that retains the natural h 
of your body and keeps you real warm. So warm, in fact, that a secret 
hidden in the pocket acts as a “cooling system,” to carry off perspiratt 
when a man’s working hard outdoors. Whereas bundlesome layers of cloth 
slow you up, Buck Skein’s freedom speeds you up for Victory and keeps 
well. And it wears like the hide of an armored tank. It took thousands of 
on the laboratory’s emery wheel to wear through. Yet Buck Skein is so # 
so pliable, so light. No matter how many times you wash it, Buck 5# 
comes up smiling as of old. It won’t shrink or fade. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW (if your dealer is all sold out) and 
rush your Jacket to you at once. Carrying charges prepaid. To my® 
Buck Skein customers and friends, yes, and to you Wives, Mothers ai 
Sweethearts, I haven’t many Buck Skeins, so give where they 4 


heeded miost. 
As ever, mY 74 € 


SVAROSER COSTE SEAS ESE SS OSSOSs CRUE SSAET SSSR ase ee sews ses ats 


BUCK SKEIN JOE, care of Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Manufactut 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-9; New York 10, N. Y. 


See that I get your Buck Skein Joe Jacket immediately. 
Color: “Iceland” Blue [] “Honey” Brown [J 


SIZE: Measure Chest over shirt, have tape undefarms not tig 
Here’s my $5, check [] or money order [J ‘ 


~ 





eeseseeeeeees 


